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CHAP.  III. 

Divination * 


AL  L  parts  of  the  ancient  writing  were  a  Dmna« 
language,  as  they  were  fignificant.  What TI0N* 
was  retained  of  thefe  ancient  characters 
is  this,  viz.  that  they  inftru&ed  men 
with  regard  to  all  their  wants  :  and  the  thing  well 
underftood  is  perfectly  true.  But  fo  foon  as  they 
came  to  believe  that  ftones,  metals,  elements,  and 
ftars,  were  able  to  direCt  real  difcouries  to  men,  or 
capable  of  fending  to  them  on  purpofe  mefiengers 
or  advices  concerning  futurity  *,  this  grol's  miftake 
filled  fociety  with  darknefs^  puerilities,  and  fuper- 
fiitious  practices. 
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After  the  principal  figures  of  the  aflronomical 
and  facred  writing,  from  the  ignorance  of  their  fig- 
nification,  had  been  converted  into  fo  many  powers 
charged  with  the  government  of  the  feveral  parts 
of  the  world,  and  mindful  of  intruding  men  in 
whatever  was  of  concern  to  them  -,  the  additional 
figures  that  ferved  to  vary  the  fignifications  of  the 
keys  of  the  writing,  gave  birth  to  newerrorsnotlefs 
deplorable  than  idolatry  itfelf.  The  birds,  fer- 
pents,  foliages,  the  fceptres  or  Haves  of  honour, 
the  erodes  deflined  to  meafure  the  increafes  of  the 
Nile ,  the  curved  Haves  furmounted  with  a  head,  or 
fome  out-jetting  piece  fit  to  take  the  wind,  the 
flutes,  lyres,  fiflra,  and  other  mufital  inflruments, 
that  were  the  natural  emblems  of  the  feafls,  and  of 
the  gratitude  which  is  the  foul  of  them  5  to  thefe  let 
us  add  the  fet- forms  of  exprefiion  madeufeof  in  the 
ceremonies  and  certain  fignificant  geflures  preferi- 
bed  by  the  ritual  ;  the  liquors,  the  fait,  and  the 
fleflt  of  the  vidims,  which  were  offerings  infepa- 
rable  from  the  religious  aflemblies,  in  fliort  all  the 
acceflory  parts  of  the  figures  taken  for  deities  con¬ 
vening  with  men,  were  interpreted  in  the  fame 
fenfe,  and  looked  upon  as  fo  many  marks  by  which 
thefe  gods  informed  us  of  their  intentions,  and  ac¬ 
quainted  men  with  the  fuccefs  of  their  husbandry, 
their  marriages,  navigation,  wars,  and  other  un¬ 
dertakings. 

But  how  was  it  poffible,  men  will  be  apt  to  fay, 
that  the  whole  apparatus  of  religion  has  generally 
taken  fo  Hrange  a  turn,  and  that  the  fymbols  or 
ceremonies  which  the  people  no  longer  underflood 
the  meaning  of,  were  looked  upon  as  fo  many 
tokens  of  future  events  ?  The  anfwer  is  eafy.  This 
falfe  interpretation  of  the  additional  figures,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  principal  reprefentations,  was 
grounded  upon  what  flruck  the  eyes,  and  qpon 
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the  common  fayings  that  were  uttered  on  feeing  Divina- 
thefe  figures.  It  was  by  taking  every  thing  lite-  T1QN, 
rally,  that  almoft  all  nations  in  general  received" 
the  auguries,  a  perluafion  of  the  planetary  influ¬ 
ences,  the  predictions  of  aftrology,  the  operations 
of  alchymy,  the  feveral  kinds  of  divinations  by 
ferpents,  birds,  wands,  and  a  multitude  of  others, 
in  fhort  magical  inchantments  and  conjurations. 

Thus  the  whole  world  was  filled  with  extravagant 
opinions,  which  all  men  have  not  equally  fhaken 
oflT,  and  with  the  falfhood  of  which  it  is  of  infinite 
fervice  to  be  acquainted,  fince  they  are  no  lefs  op- 
pofite  to  true  piety,  and  to  the  eafe  and  tranquillity 
of  life,  than  to  the  progrefs  of  folid  learning. 

The  reader  here  needs  not  fear  left  I  fhould 
refute  thefe  pretended  fciences  by  expofing  their 
principles,  for  indeed  they  have  none.  All  their 
predictions  and  promifes,  even  the  moft  metho¬ 
dical,  are  nothing  but  illufion  ;  of  which  we  may 
immediately  be  convinced  by  recalling  them  only 
to  their  original,  which  offers  of  its  own  accord. 

The  birth  of  thefe  extravagances,  which  have  fo  \ 

long  tyrannized  over  mankind,  is  an  evident  con- 
fequence  of  what  We  have  proved  in  the  foregoing 
chapters. 


1. 

The  auguries . 

H  Â  S  any  of  my  readers  been  ever  fo  little  con-  Theorî- 
verfant  in  ancient  hiftory,  he  may  remember  to  |^5an<j. 
have  often  feen  the  Romans,  the  Sabines',  the  He- theaugu- 
trurians,  the  Greeks,  and  many  other  nations,  ries, 
very  careful  in  never  attempting  any  important 
undertaking,  without  previoufiy  confulting  the 
birds,  and  drawing  favourable  or  ill  confequences 
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fometimes  from  the  number  and  kind  of  the  birds 
that  traverfed  the  air,  fometimes  from  the  fide 
_  whence  they  began  their  flight,  and  the  different 
courfe  they  took  (a).  We  may  likewife  remember, 
that  in  order  not  to  be  obliged  to  wait  long  for  a 
bird  which  chance  might  not  immediately  offer, 
the  priefls  of  the  faffe  deities  had  introduced  the 
cuftom  of  the  facred  chickens,  brought  into  the 
middle  of  the  affembly  of  the  people  in  a  cage,  for 
the  magift  rates  gravely  to  obferve  their  awkward 
ways  and  motions.  They  had  reduced  into  an  art, 
and  referred  to  confiant  and  fettled  rules,  all  the  con- 
fequences  to  be  drawn  with  regard  to  futurity  from 
the  feveral  methods  in  which  thefe  whimflcal  ani¬ 
mals  let  fall  or  fwallowed  the  food  offered  to  them. 
Have  not  priefls,  either  out  of  interefled  views,  or 
from  an  infatuation  for  thefe  chimerical  rules,  a 
thoufand  times  fpoiled  or  put  a  flop  to  the  mo  ft  im¬ 
portant  and  bell  concerted  undertakings,  out  of 
regard  to  the  whim  of  a  fowl  that  had  refufed  her 
meat  ?  Auguftus  and  many  other  underftanding 
perfons  have  without  any  fatal  confequences  de- 
fpifed  the  chickens  and  divination.  But  when  the 
generals  in  the  times  of  the  republic  had  mifcarried 
in  any  enterprife,  the  priefls  and  people  call  the 
whole  blame  of  it  on  the  heedlefnefs  with  which  the 
facred  chickens  had  been  confulted,  and  more  com¬ 
monly  ftill  on  the  general’s  having  preferred  his 
own  forecdft  to  that  of  thefe  fowls.  Nor  can  one 
indeed,  without  fome  indignation  fee.  thefe  danger¬ 
ous  fillinefles  continue  in  the  higheft  efteem  and 
credit  among  people  full  of  magnanimity,  and  the 
„  greateft  genius  feemingly  making  ferious  apologies 
for  them. 

fa)  Livy  may  afford  us  fuf-  Impios  farr&recinentis  omen  dti- 
ficient  proofs  of  this.  See  like-  cut. 

Wife’Korat.Carm.  lib.  iii.  od.27. 
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Tully  has  handed  to  us  a  good  faying  of  Cato  *,  Divina- 
who  declared,  that  one  of  the  moft  furprifing  T10N• 
things  to  him  was,  how  one  foothfayer  could  look  *  De  nat% 
another  in  the  face  without  laughing.  And  I  don’t  deor.  I  2. 
doubt  but  this  very  judicious  orator,  when  he  was 
difcharging  his  functions  as  a  pried  of  the  auguries, 
was  always  ready  to  change  his  countenance  when¬ 
ever  he  happened  to  fee  any  of  his  collègues  walk¬ 
ing  with  a  grave  (lately  air,  and  lifting  up  the  au¬ 
gural  (taff  to  determine  the  fpaces  both  of  heaven 
and  earth,  beyond  the  compafs  of  which  the  acci¬ 
dents  in  the  air  ceafed  to  be  prophetical.  Tully 
was  perfeélly  fenfibie  of  the  vanity  of  thefe  prac¬ 
tices.  After  having  obferved  in  the  fécond  book 
of  divination,  that  the  Romans  had  never  been  con¬ 
cerned  in  a  matter  of  greater  confequence  than  that 
of  the  quarrel  between  Cæfar  and  Pompey,  he 
freely  confefles,  that  the  augurs,  arufpices,  and 
oracles,  had  never  been  more  frequently  confulted  ; 
but  that  the  anfwers,  whofe  number  was  endlefs,  had 
notbeen  followed  by  the  events  they  foretold,  or  elfe 
had  been  fucceeded  by  fuch  as  were  quite  contrary 
(a).  However,  Tully,  notwithstanding  this  con- 
feffion,  which  wholly  demolifhes  the  art  of  predic¬ 
tions,  yet  out  of  politick  views  defends  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  it.  He  preferred  the  leaving  the  people  in 
their  error,  to  the  risk  of  provoking  them,  in  en¬ 
deavouring  to  free  them  from  a  pernicious  and  a 
criminal  fuperdition.  After  this  it  would  be  need- 
Jefs  to  pretend  to  explain,  in  what  the  art  of  the 
arufpices  and  that  of  the  augurs  confided.  It  was 
no  art  at  all.  My  reader  underdands  what  birds 
were  in  the  fymbolical  writing,  and  I  doubt  not 
but  he  is  ready  to  laugh  on  feeing  the  difference 

(a)  Refponfa  innumerabilia  qua  immort  ales  quam  mult  a  lufe - 
ant  nullos  habuerunt  exitus,aut  runt  ! 
çmtrarios .  Hoc  chili  bello  dii 
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of  the  birds  which  Italy  confulted  from  thofe  which 
ferved  in  ancient  Egypt  to  give  wholefome  advices 
to  the  people.  I  own,  that  in  after-times  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Memphis,  as  well  as  thofe  of  Rome, 
very  ferioufly  examined  the  number,  direction, 
arrival  and  departure  of  certain  birds  ;  that  both 
at  Memphis  and  Alexandria  undertakings  were  re¬ 
gulated  by  the  infpedtion  of  an  African  hen,  as 
they  were  at  Rome  by  that  of  an  Italian  chicken. 
But  the  birds,  which  the  ancient  priefts  of  Egypt 
confulted,  and  which  they  had  recommended  to 
the  people  to  examine  with  great  attention,  were 
birds  only  in  their  writing  and  fpeech.  The  hawk, 
whofe  return  towards  the  fouth  they  fo  much  de- 
fired,  was  not  a  hawk.  The  whoop,  whofe  ar¬ 
rival  and  flying  northward  they  expe&ed,  was  no 
whoop.  The  Numidian  hen,  and  the  Ibis,  which 
appeared  in  the  publick  flgns,  were  neither  a  black 
ftork,  nor  an  African  hen.  Thefe  were  the  names 
and  figures,  or  the  figns  of  the  dreaded  or  defired 
winds,  not  any  birds  in  reality. 

The  Hcrus  that  bears  a  geometrical  infiniment, 
or  a  horn  to  denote  publick  works,  or  a  long  flick 
ending  in  a  man’s  or  bird’s  head,  was  husbandry, 
expeding  one  certain  feafon  or  run  of  the  air, 
favourable  to  furveying  of  land,  fowing,  or 
other  works.  The  fmall  fwitch  he  bears  in  his 
hand  was  fometimes  quite  another  thing  than  a  fup- 
part  or  a  ftaft  of  honour.  The  ufe  of  the  vane  or 
weather-cock  is  as  ancient  as  the  neceflity  of  having 
recourfe  to  it,  and  the  fight  of  this  infiniment  di- 
verfified  according  to  the  circumftancesof  countries 
and  feafons,  might  be  a  perfect  rule  to  the  husband¬ 
man  with  regard  to  which  wind  he  was  to  expedt, 
and  to  the  nature  of  the  work  which  fuited  the  fea¬ 
fon.  But  the  fame  figns  interpreted  in  a  literal 
fenfe  would  afterwards  be  the  occafion  of  nothing 

but 
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but  ridiculous  practices  void  of  meaning.  In  vain  Divin a- 
did  they  in  ceremony  turn  the  curved  end,  or  the  TION- 
outjetting  part  of  the  vane  towards  the  louth  or  the 
north  ;  that  (tick  being  no  longer  a  vane  to  find  out 
the  courfe  of  the  air,  but  a  facred  infiniment  to 
mark  out  the  points  of  the  heaven,  within  the 
compafs  of  which  the  pafiing  of  a  bird  had  a  good 
or  bad  fignification  -,  the  ufe  of  fuch  a  ltick  was 
furely  fitter  than  any  thing  to  difcompofe  the  gra¬ 
vity  of  thofe  who  handled  it. 

Anciently,  or  at  the  time  of  the  inftitution  of  the  The  au- 
fymbols,  men  before  imbarking,  fowing,  or  plant-  *Plces:  . 
ing,  ufed  to  fay  ;  Let  us  fir  ft  confult  the  birds.  Nor  fpuhtm'thfi 
was  any  thing  better  understood.  People  were  fa-  infpe&ioa 
tisfied  when  they  had  obferved  this  cufiom  with  of  the 
care,  and  often  reproached  themfelves  with  having  blrd“c* 
negle&ed  it,  becaufe  thefe  birds  fignified  the  winds, 
the  obfervation  and  courfe  of  which  determined  the 
excellence  of  rural  works,  and  the  exa&nefs  or 
fuccefs  of  the  precautions  taken.  But  men,  in  pro- 
cefs  of  time,  very  eafneftly  addrefifed  to  the  birds 
themfelves.  The  husbandman  or  the  traveller, 
inftead  of  attentively  watching  the  blowing  of  the 
eaft,  north,  or  foutherly  winds,  the  want  of  which 
was  pointed  out  to  him  by  the  figures  of  Ibis,  of 
hawks,  or  of  whoops,  in  good  earneft  deferred  his 
undertaking,  till  he  faw  the  bird  itfelf  appear.  The 
difference,  the  number,  the  courfe,  the  very  mi¬ 
nuted  varieties  of  the  flying  of  the  feathered  kind, 
became  figns  fore-running  all  events.  Judge  what 
advices  could  be  obtained  from  prophets  like 
thefe.  The  animals,  the  ftars,  and  the  birds,  were 
not  the  only  characters  of  the  ancient  writing.  The 
other  fignificant  pieces,  therefore,  by  degrees,  ac¬ 
quired  the  reputation  of  giving  ad  vices  not  lefs  ufe-? 
ful  than  thofe  which  men  fancied  they  received  from 
the  heaven,  and  the  birds  that  traverfe  it.  They 
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faw  in  the  hands  of  the  figures  of  Ofiris,  Ifis, 
Horus,  and  Mercury,  fometimes  a  fceptre  -,  fome- 
times  a  rufh  ferving  as  a  pen  to  write  with  ; 
fometimes  a  horn  to  call  the  people  together  *, 
fometimes  a  crooked  flick,  or  a  ftaff  of  honour, 
fit  to  denote  a  feaft  by  raifing  an  idea  of  him  who 
prefided  over  it  with  this  mark  of  diilindtion  ; 
fometimes  a  vane  to  take  the  wind,  a  pole  to  mea- 
fure  the  Nile,  or  a  dry  flalk,  a  reed,  a  diftaff,  to 
fignify  the  fupport  of  the  vine,  the  helps  afforded 
by  the  loom,  or  fome  other  works  ufeful  to  man¬ 
kind.  All  thefe  very  plain  figns  were  at  Jaft  no 
longer  known.  The  only  memory  retained  of  them 
was,  that  they  were  figns,  informations,  and  ad¬ 
vices.  This  was  moil  particularly  affirmed  of  the 
magnificent  flaff  which  diflinguifhed  the  prefident 
of  the  religious  affemblies.  Men  took  it  into  their 
heads,  that  the  meeting  of  certain  obje&s  over- 
againfl  thefe  flaves,  after  certain  motions  and  cere¬ 
monies  prefcribed,  were  as  many  indications  of  what 
they  wanted  to  know.  But  rabdomancy,  and  the 
whole  art  of  the  auguries,  both  when  men  miftook 
a  vane  or  a  fceptre  fora  prophetical  instrument,  and 
when  they  loft  fight  of  the  figurative  bird,  think¬ 
ing  of  a  real  one,  could  be  nothing  but  a  heap  of 
frivolous  practices.  Without  entering,  therefore, 
into  particulars  concerning  this  bufinefs  of  the  au¬ 
guries,  and  of  the  figns  of  futurity,  in  which  it  were 
eafy  to  tire  the  reader  by  a  multiplicity  of  quota¬ 
tions,  my  having  pointed  out  the  origine  of  the  two 
firft  kinds  of  divination,  is  fufficient  to  render  them 
altogether  ridiculous. 

The  confiant  fight  of  the  fymbolical  birds,  and 
the  advice  the  priefts  gave  to  the  people  afifembied 
as  to  regulating  their  whole  condutfl  by  the  obier- 
vation  of  thefe  birds,  having  once  fpread  abroad  a 
perfuafion  that  the  animals  which  crois  the  air  are 

fo 
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fo  many  meflfengers  fent  us  by  the  gods  to  inform  Divina- 
us  of  their  intentions,  and  to  divert  us  from  any  TI0N- 
difaftrous  undertaking,  the  people  were  extremely  “ 
pleafed  with  the  thought  of  having  gods  wholly 
taken  up  with  their  concerns.  They  from  a  mo¬ 
tive  of  cupidity  took  an  aflfedlion  for  thefe  familiar 
gods,  which  entered  into  their  defigns,  informed 
them  of  every  thing,  and  preferved  them  from  all 
kind  of  misfortune,  by  giving  them  every  moment 
new  prognofticks  concerning  future  events.  Such 
deities  as  thefe  were  far  more  to  their  liking  than  a 
God  fear-cher  of  hearts,  who  will  be  ierved  with 
uprightnefs,  and  in  fpirit  and  truth.  The  deflre  of 
knowing  futurity  being  thus  authorized  by  the 
people,  and  by  the  common  language,  by  the  ap¬ 
parent  fenfe  of  the  ceremonies,  and  by  a  worfhip 
defigned,  as  they  imagined,  to  inform  them  how 
their  undertakings  would  fucceed,  caufed  all  the 
reft  to  be  interpreted  in  the  fame  fenfe. 


n. 


In 


'fluence. 


V 

THE  feveral  phafes  of  the  moon,  the  marks  Origine  of 
of  which  were  put  with  the  foliages  or  flow- the  power 
ers  of  each  feafon  over  the  head  of  Iflsto  proclaim  dttnbute4 
the  feveral  feafts  of  the  neomenia,  the  full  moon,  or  moÿn> 
the  vane,  accuftomed  them  to  look  upon  the  moon 
as  an  affectionate  power,  which  informed  them  of 
what  they  were  to  do  or  to  deferr  at  certain 
times,  and  of  whatever  might  forward  or  retard 
the  productions  of  the  earth.  Ifls  or  Juno,  as  a 
fign,  in  reality  informed  them  of  many  very  im¬ 
portant  things  ;  and  becaufe  this  figure  gave  them 
thefe  advices,  it  is,  that  the  Latins  anciently  called 
her  lbs  Advifer ,  Moneta.  But  when  they  once 
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had  con  traded  a  cuftom  of  taking  this  infign  for 
a  goddefs  dwelling  in  the  heaven  *  intelligence, 
power,  and  the  government  of  the  earth,  were  at¬ 
tributed  to  her.  Thus  a  fimple  kalendar,  which 
could  be  no  way  hurtful,  and  the  whole  power  of 
which  was  to  pint  out  the  times  of  the  affemblies, 
was  converted  into  a  fource  of  influences  which  ex¬ 
tended  to  every  thing,  and  concerning  which  mul¬ 
titudes  of  people  will  at  this  day  not  fuffer  them- 
felves  to  be  difabufed.  If  you  will  believe  them,  it 
is  the  moon  who  regulates  the  growing  of  our  hair, 
the  fulnefs  of  oifters  and  cray-filh,  the  fuccefs  of 
all  that  is  fowed  and  planted,  the  courfe  of  our 
difeafes,  and  the  efFed  of  medicines.  When  they 
fee  the  lead  whiten,  the  Hones  fcale,  and  fleeples 
or  pyramids  fenfibly  inclining  to  the  fouth-wefl, 
they  might  eafily  find  the  reafon  of  thefe  things  in 
the  perpetual  viciflitude  of  the  heat,  the  winds,  and 
the  great  rains  which  come  from  that  fide,  where 
thefe  meteors  nourilh  mofs  capable  of  fcaling 
Hones  by  the  infinuation  of  its  roots,  and  where 
they  gradually  mine  the  mortoifes,  or  the  tenons 
of  the  timber-work.  But  prejudiced  minds  are 
much  better  pleafed  with  the  ancient  language. 
With  the  moon  they  account  for  every  thing. 
They  explain  every  thing  without  being  at  the 
trouble  of  reafoning,  or  of  underftanding.  And 
though  you  ftiew  them  that  the  light  of  this  planet 
colleded  at  the  focus  of  a  burning-glafs  cannot  raife 
the  liquor  of  a  thermometer  a  hair’s-breadth,  they 
will  confidently  aflure  you,  that  it  has  the  virtue  of 
calcining  lead ,  of  preying  upon  wood,  and  of  gnaw¬ 
ing  the  very  Hones  therafelves. 
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it 

Divina- 

HI.  _ 

j The  Arufpicium. 

Decency  had  from  the  moft  primitive  times  in-  Divina- 
introduced  a  cuftom  of  never  offering  to  the  Lord  t!on 
in  the  aflfembly  of  the  people  any  but  fat  and  well-  tion 
chofen  vidims.  Their  faults  were  clofely  examin-  intrails, 
ed,  that  the  preference  might  be  given  to  the  moft  *■***&“ 
perfed.  This  attention  which  a  ceremonial  over-  voPetvlti** 
{trained  had  made  to  degenerate  into  a  trifling 
nicety,  appeared  an  important  pradice  exprefsly 
commanded  by  the  gods.  The  choice  of  the  fineft 
vidims  was  originally  grounded  on  the  reverence 
due  to  the  facrifice,  and  even  on  a  refped  juftly  paid 
to  the  aflfembly  aflifting  at  it.  Men  having  once 
taken  it  into  their  heads  that  nothing  was  to  beex- 
peded  from  the  gods  whenever  the  vidim  was  not 
perfed,  the  choice  and  precautions  as  to  this  point 
were  carried  to  an  extravagance.  Such  a  deity 
wanted  white  vidims  ;  another  would  have  black 
ones  ;  a  third  had  an  affedion  for  red  beafts.. 


Nigram  hyemi  pecudem ,  zephyris  felictbus  albam . 


Thefe  diftindions,  which  had  their  birth  from 
the  ancient  fignifications  afligned  to  the  feveral 
drefles  of  Ifis  and  Horus,  being  once  eftablifhed* 
the  pradice  of  them  came  to  be  attended  with  very 
nice  fcruples.  Each  vidim  underwent  the  ftrideft 
examination,  and  fliould  any  of  thofe  required  to  be 
of  a  perfed  white  have  had  a  few  black  hairs,  it  had 
on  this  account  been  deprived  of  the  honour  of  being 
facrificed  at  the  altar.  The  difficulty  of  finding 
beafts  perfedly  white  or  black  puzzled  them  on 
many  occafions,  and  efpecially  Avhen  they  wanted 
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The  Poe-  large  victims.  But  they  falved  this  inconvenience 

Heaven  ^y  blacking  the  white  hairs  of  the  black,  and 
£AVCN~  rubbing  with  chalk  whatever  place  was  of  a  dark 
Bos  ere-  colour  in  white  heifers.  Thus  falfe  piety  feduces 
tatus.  and  impofes  on  itfelf  by  a  fcrupulous  attention  in 
whitening  the  outfide.  * 

Men  having  immolated  thechoiceft  victims,  yet 
thought  themfelves  not  fufficiently  acquitted.  They 
viewed  their  intrails,  which  they  removed  in  order 
to  drefs  the  flefh  ;  and  thought  they  had  done  no¬ 
thing,  whenever  any  part  happened  to  be  vitiated, 
impaired,  or  diftempered.  But  when  the  whole  was 
found,  and  the  intrails  as  well  as  the  outfide  were 
without  defeCt,  they  believed  the  gods  were  fatif- 
*. Litavijfe .  fied  *,  and  all  the  duties  compleatly  fulfilled,  be- 
caufe  nothing  was  wanting  to  the  ceremonial.  Under 
an  affurance  that  they  had  thus  ingaged  the  gods  in 
their interefls, they  imbarqued  or  wenc  to  fight:  they 
did  every  thing  under  a  full  perfuafion  of  fucceed- 
ing,  and  this  confidence  was  more  capable  of  pro¬ 
curing  them  an  happy  iffue,  than  the  protection 
of  their  imaginary  deities. 

This  foundnefs  of  the  in  and  outward  parts  of 
the  victims  being  made  the  fure  means  of  knowing 
whether  the  gods  were  fatisfied,  it  became,  as  in 
the  auguries,  the  greateft  bufinefs  of  minifters. 
Thefe  filly  rubric-makers  made  perfection  wholly 
to  conflit  in  an  exaCt  knowledge  of  the  rules  which 
fixed  the  choice  and  general  examination  of  the 
victims.  Their  great  principle  was,  that  the  per¬ 
fect  or  defective  ftate  of  the  outward  parts  and  in¬ 
trails  was  the  mark  of  the  confent,  or  exprefs  oppo- 
fition  of  the  gods.  Accordingly,  all  became  matter 
of  obfervation,  all  appeared  to  them  fignificant 
and  important,  as  well  in  the  victims  about  to  be 
facrifices,  as  in  the  birds  that  traverfed  the  sky. 
All  the  motions  of  an  ox  led  to  the  altar  became 
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fo  many  prophecies.  When  he  advanced  with  an  Divina- 
eafy  air,  in  a  (Irait  line,  and  without  offering  refill- TI0N* 
ance,  it  was  the  prognodick  of  an  eafy  and  flowing 
fuccefs.  His  untowardnefs,  his  windings,  his  way 
of  falling  or  of  ftruggling,  occafioned  fo  many  fa¬ 
vourable  or  finifter  interpretations.  They  procured 
credit  to  the  whole  as  well  as  they  could,  by  fri¬ 
volous  refemblances,  and  by  mere  pundlilio’s  and 
trifling  niceties. 

The  art  of  the  augurs  and  arufpices  obtained 
credit,  becaufe  it  was  a  common  thing  to  fee  un¬ 
dertakings  fucceed,  after  the  priefls  had  given  the 
ufual  affurances  that  the  facrifice  was  duly  made, 
and  the  gods  fatisfied.  If  after  the  appearance  of 
a  compleat  favour  from  the  god  to  whom  they  had 
addreffed,  the  affair  happened  to  mifcarry,  the 
whole  fault  was  (huffled  off  to  fome  deity  more  dif¬ 
ficult  to  be  pleafed.  Juno  or  Diana  had  been  ne- 
glefled,  and  the  whole  remedy  confided  in  repeat¬ 
ing  the  facrifices  with  more  precaution,  not  to  have 
thefe  jealous  gods  againfl  one.  The  art  of  fore¬ 
telling  was  not  a  whit  lefs  fure  for  having  oricc 
prognofiicated  a  falfity.  The  only  inconvenience 
was  to  begin  afrefh,  which  the  miniders  were  dill 
gainers  by. 

IV. 

Divination  by  Serpents . 

W  E  findprognodicks  of  futurity,  and  doubtlefs  Divina- 
as  certain  as  the  former  in  all  other  parts  of  the  out-  fion 
ward  worfliip.  The  ferpent,  that  fymbol  of  life 
and  health,  fo  very  common  in  facred  figures,  fo  t dee. 
often  making  a  piece  of  Ifis’s  head-drefs,  always 
twided  round  Mercury’s  and  Efculapius’s  wand, 
infeparable  from  the  fmall  ched,  which  contained 

the 
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The  Poe-  the  myfteries,  and  conftantly  introduced  into  the 
tical  cérémonial,  became  one  of  the  great  means  of 
EAvm  _  knowing  the  will  of  the  gods.  The  folds  and  mo- 
jEneid.  9.  tions  of  ferpents  were  religioufly  obferved.  An- 
chifes  becoming  a  god,  thinks  he  cannot  better 
teftify  to  his  fon  how  well  he  is  pleafed  with  his 
piety  and  facrifices,  than  by  fending  a  huge  fer- 
pent,  which  taftes  the  funeral  offerings,  and  then 
XbU.  retires  into  his  tomb.  A  couple  of  ferpents  pro¬ 
claim  the  difpleafure  of  Minerva  before  Troy,  and 
then  retire  under  the  cask  of  this  goddefs  after  the 
death  of  Laocoon.  So  great  faith  was  given  to  fer¬ 
pents  and  their  prophecies,  that  fome  were  fed  on 
purpofe  for  this  ufe  *  and  men,  by  rendering  them 
tame  and  familiar,  had  prophecies  and  predictions 
always  at  hand.  A  number  of  experiments  made 
for  many  years  pafied  by  our  apothecaries,  and  by 
the  major  part  of  our.botanifts,  who  have  frequent 
occafions  to  make  this  trial  in  gathering  their  phy-- 
fical  herbs,  have  taught  us  that  fnakes  have  no  teeth, 
no  (ling,  nor  any  venom.  The  boldnefs  with 
which  the  diviners  and  the  idolatrous  priefts  hand¬ 
led  thefe  animals  was  founded  on  the  trial  made  of 
their  want  of  power  to  do  mifchief.  But  this  fecu- 
rity  however  impofed  upon  the  people,  and  a  mi- 
nifter  who  handled  the  fnake  without  being  hurt, 
had  no  doubt  a  correlpondence  with  the  gods. 
Divina-  The  cock  commonly  placed  by  the  fide  of  Horus 
tionbytheand  Anubis  or  Mercury,  very  plainly  fignified 
»  -  what  was  t0  done  in  the  morning,  as  the  owl 
marked  out  the  afftmblies  that  were  to  be  held  in 
the  evening.  Cocks  and  cockrels  were  then  made, 
fo  many  new  monitors  foretelling  futurity  *,  and  the 
owl  acquired  in  this  matter  a  talent  which  many 
people  earneftly  contend  Ihe  is  ftill  poifelfed  of. 
When  this  bird,  which  is  an  enemy  to  light,  hap¬ 
pens  to  Ihriek  as  fhe  paffes  by  the  windows  of  a  fick 

per  fon, 
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perfon,  where  (he  perceives  it,  you  never  can  beat  Divina- 
it  out  of  their  head,  that  this  fhrieking,  which  has  T10N* 
no  manner  of  relation  to  the  condition  of  the  dying  ~~ 
man,  is  a  foreboding  of  his  end. 

The  (hooting  of  flames,  the  crackling  of  fait,  Divina-' 
and  the  blazing  of  liquors,  or  of  flour  thrown  tionbythc 
into  the  fire  on  the  altars,  made  other  kinds fire* 
of  diftinCt  divinations.  But  the  capacity  of  the  hu-]^^* 
man  underflanding  not  being  equal  to  fo  many  pro¬ 
found  fciences,  the  priefts  pretended  not  to  know 
them  all.  They  divided  among  themfelves  thefe 
noble  ftudies,  and  each  of  them  drew  as  much  profit 
as  he  well  could  from  his  particular  merit. 

*  The  leaves,  fuch  as  thofe  of  the  banane- tree,  *  Divrina- 
the  lotus,  the  colchas,  the  perfea,  and  a  multitude  tion  by  the 
of  others,  one  of  which  marked  out  the  divine  fruit- plants 
fulnefs,  another  one  part  of  the  day,  as  for  inftance, 
the  rifing  of  the  fun,  a  third  fuch  or  fuch  portion  of 
the  year,  or  fome  other  particular  (which  I  neither 
muft  nor  am  willing  to  explain)  as  well  as  the  ani¬ 
mals,  came  at  length  to  be  reverenced  and  con¬ 
futed. 


Inchantments . 


THE  putting  together  of  lèverai  foliages  skil-  wîtc'n- 
fully  combined  to  vary  the  fignifications,  made  crafts  and 
men  think  that  fuch  or  fuch  a  conjunction  of  plants,  inchant~ 
even  without  being  made.ufe  of  as  a  remedy,  was 
of  great  efficacy  to  procure  health  5  and  men  feeing  L'a. 
no  manner  of  connection  between  a  few  flips  of 
grafs  difpofed  in  fuch  or  fuch  a  manner,  and  the 
cure  or  the.  plentiful  harveft  which  they  fancied 
would  refult  from  them,  they  could  contrive  no 
better  a  come-off  than  that  of  placing  the  principal 
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virtue  of  thefe  things,  in  the  concurrence  of  the 
obfolete  and  unintelligible  words,  which  the  priefts 
pronounced  or  fung  as  they  carried  thefe  fymbols 
in  pomp  before  the  people.  The  thing  was  very 
plain.  Both  thefe  foliages  and  the  fet-forms  inti¬ 
mated  to  the  people  fome  truth,  feaft,  or  operation, 
which  was  to  be  general  and  uniform.  Under- 
ftanding  no  longer  the  fymbol  nor  the  fet-form 
which  they  (till  religioufly  preferved,  they  miftook 
the  union  of  certain  plants  with  fome  few  words, 
for  fo  many  myfterious  practices  tried  by  their  fa¬ 
thers,  and  which  were  punctually  to  be  obferved, 
left  all  fhould  be  lofh  Of  thefe  they  made  a  col¬ 
lection,  and  an  art,  by  which  they  pretended  to 
provide  almoft  infallibly  for  all  their  necefiaries. 
The  uniting  fuch  or  fuch  an  ancient  fet-form  with 
fuch  foliages  ranged  upon  the  head  of  Ifis  round  a 
crefcent  or  a  ftar,  introduced  the  extravagant  opi¬ 
nion,  that  with  certain  herbs  and  certain  words 
the  moon  and  ftars  might  be  called  from  the  heaven  / 
down  upon  earth. 

Carminci  vel  pojfunt  ccclo  deducere  lunam* 

They  had  fet-forms  for  every  cafe,  even  to  hurt 
their  enemies  (a).  The  knowledge  of  feveral 
wholefome  or  mifehievous  fimples  came  in  to  the 
afMance  of  thefe  invocations  and  curfes,  void  for 
certain  of  all  power  ;  and  the  fucceffes  of  medi¬ 
cines,  and  of  the  art  of  poifons,  promoted  the  credit 
and  vogue  of  the  chimæra*s  in  the  fcience  magick. 

But  humanity  infpiring  men  with  a  natural  hor¬ 
ror  for  fuch  practices  as  tend  to  the  deftru&ion  of 
our  fellow-creatures,  the  magick  incantations  which 

(a)  See  the  idyls  of  Theo-  epodes  of  Horace,  and  the  • 
critus  ;  Virgil's  eclogue,  inti-  fourth  book  of  the  Æneid. 
tied  Hharmnctutria  \  feveral 
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were  deemed  as  murderous,  were  abhorred  and  Divina- 
junifhed  by  all  regular  nations  (b).  Therefore  TI0N* 
the  whole  fum  of  the  current  religion  was  in  a  man¬ 
ner  reduced  to  procuring  one’s  felt,  i>y  the  worfhip 
of  fuch  or  fuch  god,  either  remedies  in  an  illnefsjj 
or  fome  predictions  of  futurity  in  the  uncertainty 
of  affairs. 


VI. 

AJlrology . 

/  i.  f  v  t  .  t 

THIS  feemingly  lawful  defire  of  certainly  pro-  The 
curing  one’s  felf  remedies,  and  of  penetrating  into  §me[ 
futurity  by  the  help  of  a  few  religious  practices*  diaa 
gave  birth  to  an  art  every  whit  as  deceitful  as  the 
foregoing,  I  mean  that  of  aftrology.  I  might  here 
quote  a  croud  of  horofcopes  and  predictions  of 
aftrologers  fully  contradicted  by  the  event  (r).  Let 
us  however  treat  aftrology  as  we  did  idolatry,  the 
auguries,  and  magick.  Let  us  fee  it  in  its  birth. 

The  hiftory  of  the  origine  of  this  pretended  fcience 
is  the  refutation  of  it  ;  fince  the  whole  of  aftrology 
in  its  rife  is  ftill  nothing  but  a  falfe  interpretation 
of  a  few  figns  taken  in  a  wrong  fenfe. 

The  Egyptians  had  infenfibly  and  by  degrees 
looked  upon  the  names  of  the  zodiacal  figns,  and 
of  many  others,  as  memorials  of  what  had  hap¬ 
pened  to  their  founder,  to  their  common  mother* 
and  to  other  heroes  of  their  country.  The  hiftory 

.1  s  r  .... 

(b)  Tejror,  car  a,  Deos,  &  te,  germcmn ,  tuumque 
Du! ce  capita  magics  invitam  accingie*  artes. 

Ænfeid.  4  à 
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(c)  See  the  falfhoôd  of  the 
hcfrofcope  of  Mr. Suffren, drawn 
and  figned  by  Noftradamus  i 
ind  of  the  prédirions  made  by 
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Vie  de  Gajfendi  chez,  Jaauu  Vin~ 
cent  rue  6'»  Saver  in  i 736. 
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of  thefe  afiumed  another  form  in  other  places.  The 
worfhip  of  the  great  king,  the  queen,  and  the  hea¬ 
venly  hod,  had  indeed  paffed  from  Egypt  into 
Phoenicia,  thence  into  Arabia,  Afiyria,  andalmoft 
every- where  elfe  -,  but  with  the  luggage  of  the 
figures,  all  nations  did  not  equally  admit  of  the 
abiurd  tenet  of  the  metempfyehofis,  much  lefs  the 
pretended  hiftories  of  the  Egyptian  gods,  which 
were  of  no  concern  to  other  people.  Nations  were 
generally  contented  with  honouring  the  fun  as  the 
great  mover  of  nature.  The  moon  had  the  fécond 
rank  in  the  clafs  of  powers  -,  then  each  fign  and  con- 
ftellation  had  its  proper  diftrift  and  meafure  of  in¬ 
fluence  afligned  it.  But  what  function  fhall  the 
ram,  the  lion,  and  the  balance,  obtain  in  the  hea¬ 
ven  ?  Why,  men  imagined  that  their  names  were 
indications  of  their  feveral  offices,  and  fpecifica~ 
tions  of  their  influences.  The  ram  therefore  had 
a  flrong  influence  over  the  young  of  the  flocks. 
The  balance  could  infpire  nothing  but  inclinations 
to  good  order  and  juftice.  The  fcorprOn  was  fit  to 
excite  none  but  mifehievous  difpofitions.  Each 
fign  in  fhort  caufed  the  good  or  the  evil  intimated 
by  its  name. 

But  on  whom  are  thefe  influences  to  fall?  Shall 
they  turn  and  fet  every  thing  topfy-turvy  upon 
earth?  This  was  provided  againft.  A  fpeculative 
and  fyflematick  genius  conceived  that  the  critical 
moment  for  the  exercife  of  the  power  of  each  fign 
was  that  at  which  it  afeended  the  horizon,  and  that 
the  child  born  at  that  felf-fame  inftant  was  he  who 
found  the  ftrongeft  imprefllons  from  it.  Thence, 
by  an  argument,  which,  filly  as  it  was,  made  a 
fpeedy  progrefs,  our  philofopher  concluded  that 
the  child  who  came  into  the  world  at  the  exa&  in¬ 
ftant  when  the  firft  ftar  of  the  ram  afeended  the 
horizon,  would  infallibly  be  rich  in  cattle,  and  fo 
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of  the  reft.  .  This  was  a  forry  abufe  of  the  emble- 
matick  relation  which  is  between  the  fun  under  this 
conftellation,  and  the  beginning  of  the  fpring  in 
which  the  lambs  come  to  be  faleable,  and  ofad- 
vantage  to  their  mailers.  This  was  a  way  of  ar¬ 
guing  nearly  like  that  of  a  man,  who  fhould  ima¬ 
gine,  that  in  order  to  have  good  wine  in  his  cel¬ 
lar,  it  would  be  enough  to  hang  a  cork  at  his  door.» 
and  who  fhould  millake  for  the  caufe  of  a  thing 
what  would  be  only  the  mark  and  fign  of  it. 

They  ran  into  the  fame  extravagance  as  to  the 
power  of  the  bull  and  the  kids.  They  underflood 
(pray  admire  the  conceit)  that  the  enterprifes  of 
him  who  fhould  come  into  the  world  under  the  fignt 
cancer,  fhould  always  go  backwards  and  down¬ 
wards.  The  lion  was  to  infpire  courage, and  produce 
heroes,  or  if  you  will  quarrelfome  fellows.  The 
afpefl  of  the  virgin  carrying  the  celellial  ear  of  corn  j 
was  to  infpire  chaflity,  and  to  unite  virtue  and 
abundance.  Happy  the  people  whofe  king  fhould 
be  born  under  the  fign  libra.  Vengeance  to  all 
that  fhould  light  under  the  horrid  fign  of  the  fcor- 
pion  (a).  The  fortune  of  him  who  was  born  under 
Capricorn,  and  efpecially  when  the  fun  afcended 
the  horizon,  together  with  that  fign,  was  always 
to  get  upwards  like  this  animal  and  the  fun,  which 
then  afcends  for  fix  months  together.  All  theft 
little  trifling  fubtilties  were  often  contradicted  by 
quite  contrary  events.  But  people  in  this  cafe  in¬ 
filled  much  upon  the  conformity  of  feveral  other 
events  with  the  prediction,  and  they  found  means 
to  get  out  of  the  briars,  and  avoid  contradictions^ 
by  alledging  the  concourfe  of  the  moon,  the  other 
planets,  and  the  ftars,  which  by  either  their  op- 

(a) . me  [corpus  afpicit 

TormiJolofus,  purs  violentior 

Natalis  bora.  Horat.  Carra.  1.  2.  oc3.  tj. 
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pofition  or  conjunction,  as  it  were,  blunted  the 
goodnefs  of  certain  influences,  and  mitigated  the 
malignity  of  others  (*).  The  niceft  point  of  the 
art  was  to  know  how  to  combine  thefe  fituations  ; 
to  obferve  whether  the  influences  proceeded  in  pa¬ 
rallel  lines  *,  whether  the  fall  of  fome  was  oblique 
and  perpendicular  upon  the  others.  They  mult 
have  known  how  to  meafure  portions  or  circles, 
how  to  calculate  angles  by  the  tangents  and  figns, 
and  ftudy  the  ceconomy  of  the  heavens,  in  order 
to  know  the  diverflty  of  the  afpe£ls.  The  aftro- 
loger  took  a  pride  in  a  mere  outlide  of  learning. 
Geometry  and  aftronomy,  the  fineft  of  fciences, 
thus  ferved  to  introduce  into  .the  world  all  the  m- 
fipidities  of  aftrology.  Nor, is  it  ufelefs  here  to 
obferve,  that  a  fyftem,  which  more  than  any  pre¬ 
tends  to  be  connected  with  aftronomy  and  geome¬ 
try,  may  very  well  prove  a  mere  learned  chimaera. 

Thofe  who  might  be  curious  of  knowing  how 
far  aftrologers  have  carried  the  abfurdity  of  their 
arguments,  may  fatisfy  themfelves  in  calling  t  eir 
eyes  upon  the  poem  of  Manilius,  or  upon  the  little 
book  of  Cenforinus  de  die  natali ,  or  upon  the  aftro- 
nomicks  attributed  to  Julius  Firmicus.  I  ehufe  to 
refer  my  reader  to,  rather  than  quote  any  lingle 
paffage  of  them.  The  ravings  of  a  delirious  man 
are  more  coherent  than  the  principles  they  lay  down, 
and  the  confequences  they  draw  from  them. 

But  the  greateft  of  the  evils  caufed  by  aftrology 
is,  not  only  to  feed  mens  minds  with  frivolous  pro- 
mifes,  trifling  operations  and  influences  void  of  rea¬ 
lity.  The  error  was  itfelf  great  indeed  :  but  it  had 
confequences  ftill  more  difmal.  The  celeftial  flgns 


^  .  . . Je  Jovis  imfio 

Tutela  Saturno  refulgens 
Eripuit,  volucrifqne  frti 
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or  the  points  of  the  heaven  defigned  to  mark  by  a 
certain  denomination  certain  effects  proper  to 
each  feafon,  were  no  fooner  taken  for  the  caufes 
of  thefe  effects,  but  this  pitiful  miftake  ob¬ 
tained  credit  ;  becaufe  men  fancied  they  found  the 
reafons  of  every  thing  therein,  and  an  infallible 
means  of  avoiding  the  evils  they  were  threatened 
with.  They  pitched  upon  fuch  a  month,  day, 
hour,  and  afpedt,  to  begin  a  voyage,  a  plough¬ 
ing,  a  piece  of  fluff.  They  forbore  doing  any 
thing,  till  they  fliould  be  under  a  favourable  point; 
The  a  f  Cendant  (a)  point  of  fuch  a  (tar  produced  this, 
and  the  culminant  (Jk>)  point  of  the  fame  or  ofanother 
ftar  corrected  that.  Men  were  no  longer  imployed 
about  any  thing  but  ftudying  with  anxiety  the  de- 
oifive  feafons,  days,  and  critical  moments.  Aftro- 
logy  in  fome  lenfe  did  more  mifchief  than  idolatry 
itfelf.  The  latter,  criminal  as  it  was,  yet  permitted 
fome  remains  of  gratitude  for  favours  received, 
and  of  a  religious  awe  for  the  infinitely  juft  who 
punifhes  wicked  actions,  to  fubfift  in  minds  fe- 
duced  with  regard  to  the  object  of  their  worfhip  : 
But  aftrology  completed  the  ruin  of  every  virtue, 
i  o  prudence,  to  experience,  and  wife  precautions, 
it  fubflituted  fuperftitious  fet-form  and  puerile  prac¬ 
tice.  It  enervated  mens  courage  by  apprehen- 
fions  grounded  on  a  few  puns  and  quibbles.  It  abo- 
lifhed  the  practice  of  virtue  almoft  every-where, 
and  quieted  criminal  minds,  by  making  them  caft, 
upon  the  unavoidable  impreffon  of  the  predominant 
planet,  the  evil  which  was  but  the  refult  of  their  na¬ 
tural  depravation  :  And  this  difmal  facility  of  quiet¬ 
ing  and  lulling  the  confcience  afleep,  doubtlefs  is 
the  fecret  reafon  why  ambitious  and  voluptuous 
men,  while  they  are  altogether  infenfible  of  the 

' a  1  ^rriving  at  the  horizon,  or  at  the  higheft  point  of  its 
(^)  Arriving  at  the  Zenith,  courfe  in  our  hemifphere. 
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beauty  of  the  gofpel,  and  the  multitude  or  proois 
which  fupport  it,  yet  receive  with  a  blind  credulity 
the  predictions  of  aftrology,  and  the  arguments 
that  are  moft:  deftitute  of  probability.  Irréligion 
was  hardly  carried  to  a  greater  degree  any-where 
than  at  the  court  of  Henry  II.  and  that  of  Henry 
HI.  Never  were  aftrologers  better  paid  :  never  ho- 
rofcopes  in  greater  vogue  than  at  that  time.  1  his 
difeafe  of  predictions  was  likewife  contagious  under 
Henry  IV.  and  Lewis  XIII.  De  Thou,  Mezerai, 
and  many  other  very  judicious  genius’s  had  from 
their  infancy  been  infected  with  this  evil  j  nor  were 
they  ever  thoroughly  cured  of  it. 


VII. 


cThe  power  of  the  planets . 

T  H  E  R  E  is  nothing  fo  often  repeated  in  the 
whole  art  of  aftrology  as  the  power  of  the  planets. 
The  benign  influences  of  the  moon  in  conjunction 
with  the  planet  Jupiter,  and  its  malignity  when  in 
conjunction  with  Saturn,  are  always  produced. 
Each  fituation  has  its  own  privileges,  and  muft  be 
fought  for  or  avoided  with  particular  precautions. 
But  here  are  two  obfervations  which  confiderably 
difconcert  the  aftrologick  fyftem.  Firft,  the  vir¬ 
tues  proper  to  each  planet  are  founded  on  the  cha¬ 
racters  of  the  heroes,  or  the  gods  lodged  in  them. 
Secondly,  thefe  gods  and  heroes  are  labulous,  and 
never  exifted.  If  both  thefe  points  may  be  proved , 
it  will  be  with  the  virtues  of  the  planets,  as  with 
the  heroes  who  fojourn  there?  and  the  whole  will 

prove  a  fable.  1  • 

?•  •  *  v 

I.  The  lirft  point  wants  no  proofs.  Every  one  is 

fenfible3  that  languid  inclinatibns,  or  even  deftruc- 
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sive  influences,  have  been  attributed  to  the  planet 
called  Saturn,  upon  no  other  account  than  that  men 
have  bethought  themfelves  of  lodging  Saturn  with 
his  gray  hairs  therein,  and  of  reprefenting  him  with 
a  ley  the  to  deftroy  every  thing. 

1  he  diftribution  of  feeptres  and  grandeurs,  the 
prolonging  of  life,  and  the  moft  defireable  influ¬ 
ences,  have  been  aferibed  to  the  planet  named  Ju¬ 
piter,  for  no  other  reafon  but  becaufe  men,  with¬ 
out  any  foundation  or  reafonable  motive,  have 
thought  proper  to  give  this  planet  the  name  of  the 
father  of  life,  which  name  uled  to  be  reprefented 
by  a  feeptre  accompanied  with  the  heva  orferpent 
the  fymbol  of  life. 

o  I  he  planet  called  Mars  infpires  men  with  a 
strong  inclination  for  war,  becaufe  it  has  been  made 
the  abode  of  a  pretended  warrior  called  Mars,  and 
the  exprefîion  of  it  has  been  abridged  by  the  figure 
of  an  arrow  or  a  dart. 

Why  has  the  planet  Venus  the  reputation  of  ren¬ 
dering  men  either  voluptuous  dr  happy,  if  not, 
becaufe  it  has  received  the  name  of  the  pretended 
mother  of  pleafures,  and  is  reprefented  by  a  Ty¬ 
phon,  or  the  character  of  evil  chained  up  ? 

Men  would  never  have  thought  of  attributing 
the  fuperintendency  of  commerce,  and  the  profpe- 
rityof  republicks,  to  the  other  planer,  which  is  al- 
rnofl  always  invifible,  and  immerfed  in  the  rays  of 
the  fun,  had  not  men  out  of  caprice  and  for  no 
reafon  given  it  the  name  of  Mercury,  the  pre¬ 
tended  inventor  of  polity,  and  were  not  the  god 
and  his  habitation  charaéterifed  by  a  Typhon 
chained  up,  and  accompanied  with  two  ferpents, 
an  ingenious  fyrnbol  of  life  and  of  fociety. 

All  the  virtues  of  the  planets  have  then  their 
origine  from  the  character  of  the  gods  who  were  fet¬ 
tled  there.  And  as  the  nature  of  the  animals,  of 
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The  Poe-  which  the  twelve  houfes  of  the  fun  bear  the  names, 
TICAL  raifed  in  mens  minds  the  thought  of  fuch  or  fucii 
an  impreffion  under  the  afped  of  each  of  thefe 
figns,  the  characters  of  the  gods  and  goddefifes, 
that  gave  their  names  to  the  planets,  in  like  manner 
determined  the  virtue  of  thefe  planets. 

II.  Now,  what  are  thefe  gods  authors  of  fo 
many  influences  and  powerful  imprefllons  ?  Even 
figures  whofe  whole  power  is  to  denote  and  fignify. 
They  are  mere  names,  whofe  whole  virtue  is  to 
advertife.  They  are  the  letters  of  an  ancient  al¬ 
phabet,  which  every  nation,  for  want  of  having 
preferved  their  meaning,  has  converted  into  fo 
many  hillories  full  of  abfurdity. 

If  you  believe  aftrologers,  nothing  increafes  the 
power  of  the  planets  more  than  the  concurrence  of 
their  afcepfion  with  that  of  a  favourable  fign.  For 
then  is  formed  a  parallelifm  of  benign  influences 
which  march  in  company,  and  which  fall  togethe^ 
on  the  happy  head  that  moment  born.  Could  ever 
any  thing  be  imagined  more  arbitrary  and  oppoflte 
fo  experience,  which  fhews  us  events  and  chara- 
dlers  diametrically  oppoflte,  in  fuch  perfonsashad 
the  felf-fame  afped  of  the  flars  in  their  birth  ? 

But  what  completes  the  ridicule  is,  that  what 
aflronomers  call  *he  firfl  degree  of  the  ram,  thé 
balance,  or  fagittary,  is  no  longer  the  firfl  flar  of 
the  fign  which  communicates  fruitfulnefs  to  the 
flocks,  infpires  men  wjthjuflice,  or  makes  them 
heroes.  Men  have  found  in  a  long  train  of  ages, 
that  all  the  celeilial  figns  had  by  little  and  little  re¬ 
ceded  from  the  point  of  the  vernal  equinox,  and 
Jaad  drawn  back  to  the  eafl.  Notwithllanding  this 
alteration,  the  point  of  the  zodiack  that  cuts  the 
equator  is  ftill  called  the  firfl  degree  of  the  ram, 
fjiough  the  firfl  liar  of  the  ram  be  indeed  thirty  de- 

'  "  grees 
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grees  beyond  it.  All  the  other  figns  are  put  back  Divina- 
in  the  fame  proportion,  and  all  the  points  of  the  TI0N‘ 
heaven  mentioned  in  nativities  are  thirty  degrees  on  ~ 
one  fide  the  ftars,  of  which  they  bear  the  names. 

When  it  was  faid  to  fuch  a  one  that  he  was  born 
under  the  firft  degree  of  the  ram  afcending,  it  was 
in  reality  the  firft  degree  of  pifees,  which  at  the 
time  came  above  the  horizon.  When  another  is 
faid  to  be  born  with  a  foul  intirely  royal,  and  with 
heroic  inclinations,  becaufe  the  inftant  of  his  birth 
the  planet  Jupiter  afeended  the  horizon  in  conjun¬ 
ction  with  the  firft  ftar  ofSagittary,  Jupiter  at  that 
time  was  indeed  in  conjunction  with  a  ftar  removed 
thirty  degrees  eaftward  from  Sagittary  ;  and  in 
good  truth  it  is  the  pernicious  fcorpion  which  pre- 
fided  at  the  birth  of  this  incomparable  child. 

.  .  VIII. 

The  origine  of  the  week. 

THE  enemies  of  revelation  feel  a  fecret  plea- 
fure  in  feeing  that  the  days  of  our  week  ftill  bear 
the  names  which  paganifm  has  given  the  feven 
planets.  They  would  fain  make  the  world  be¬ 
lieve,  that  the  whole  religion  of  the  Hebrews,  and 
even  ours,  are  io  many  extracts  of  the  Egyptian 
religion.  But  thinking  thus  is  indeed  being  very 
little  acquainted  with  the  human  heart.  It  is  going 
againft  all  the  rules  of  common  fenfe,  and  the  tes¬ 
timonies  of  experience.  If  you  believe  thofe  to 
whom  revelation  is  a  burden,  the  firft  men  fhould 
from  the  beginning  have  had  a  religion  altoge¬ 
ther  monftrous,  and  clogged  with  a  multitude  of 
extravagant  opinions,  fenfelefs  ceremonies,  and 
myfteries  full  of  abfurdity  ;  after  which  this  pro¬ 
digious  heap  of  fuperftjtions  fhould  by  degrees  have 
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been  laid  «fide,  to  form  a  fyftem  of  religion  more 
fimple,  and  confined  to  a  very  fmall  number  of 
duties  and  obje&s.  1  his  progreffion  is  not  indeed 
in  nature,  Every -where  and  in  every  thin0-  men 
begin  with  what  is  fimple  ;  and  this  afterwards 
grows  more  compound^  disfigured  and  altered  by 
additions,  imbroideries,  and  commentaries.  What 
is  the  bottom  of  our  religion  ?  If  you  except  the 
more  exprefs  profeffion  of  expedting  our  falvation 
from  the  merits  and  mediation  of  our  Saviour,  our 
religion  is  the  fame  with  that  of  Noah  and  his 
children..  T  he  fame  God,  the  fame  fentiments,  the 
fame  duties,  the  fame  hopes.  The  decalogue  of 
Mofes,  which  is  alfo  ours,  has  preierved  this  reli¬ 
gion  in  its  putity.  Mofes  added  nothing  to  it, 
but  a  ceremonial  or  œconomy,  fit  to  refrain  the 
people  with  whom  the  promifes  were  depofited, 
and  to  divert  them  from  idolatry,  till  the  times  of 
grace  *,  by  a  body  of  tranfitory  regulations,  which 
fixed  every  particular  of  their  worfhip,  food,  and 
polity.  But  the  Egyptians,  and  after  them  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  having  received  and  retained 
the  fir  It  grounds  of  the  ancient  religion,  which  con¬ 
futed  in  honouring  the  author  of  all  good,  in  meet¬ 
ing  together  to  praife  him  in  common,  and  in  do¬ 
ing  honour  to  the  dead,  have  at  length  moft  hor¬ 
ridly  disfigured  this  majeftick  fimplicity,  by  incef- 
Jantly  clogging  their  creed  with  falfc  opinions,  and 
the  ceremonial  with  luperftitious  practices.  We 
then  follow  nature  and  experience,  when  we  go 
back  again  from  the  compofed  to  the  fimple,  by 
confidently  affirming,  that  common  prayers,  fa- 
criiiCv_s,  funerai  honours,  and  the  hopes  of  another 
life  to  come,  which  are  found  again  in  Egypt,  but 
blended  with  fo  many  extravagant  fancies,  are  no- 
tnmg  but  the  ancient  religion  loft  in  the  croud  of 
iubfequenc  additions.  And  if  the  Egyptians,  not¬ 
withstanding 
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withftanding  the  enormous  multiplicity  of  their  Divina- 
ridiculous  tenets,  do  yet  concur  with  us  in  the  ufage  T10N* 
of  feafts,  in  the  expectation  of  a  better  life  to  come, 
and  in  the  honours  paid  to  the  dead,  it  is  not  that 
we  have  received  from  them  thefe  articles,  and 
purged  them  of  the  follies  they  had  blended  them 
with,  but  becaufe  we  all  of  us  here  on  earth,  Egyp¬ 
tians,  Heathens,  Jews  and  Chriftians,  have  retained 
the  primitive  grounds  of  the  religion  of  Noah. 

The  fource  is  common.  The  water  that  fprings 
from  it,  and  through  different  channels,  runs 
among  our  neighbours  as  well  as  ourfelves,  is  pure 
with  us,  and  horridly  muddy  and  corrupt  among 
our  neighbours.  Would  it  be  arguing  reafonably 
to  (ay,  it  was  from  our  neighbours  we  received  our 
water  ;  we  only  took  care  to  purify  it  ?  No,  fure. 

But  if  ours  is  pure,  it  is  becaufe  we  receive  it  im¬ 
mediately  from  the  firft  fountain.  Neither  the  He¬ 
brews  nor  we  have  received  any  thing  from  Egypt. 

But  he  who  had  been  promifed  to  the  Hebrew 
people,  is  alfo  become  the  light  of  the  Gentiles. 

'Dedi  te  in  fcedus  populi  \  in  lucem  Gentium  *.  He  * 
has  in  us  preferved  the  little  portion  of  good  which 
remained  therein.  He  has  neither  totally  crufhed 
the  broken  reed,  nor  extinguifhed  the  imoaking 
fnuff.  Far  from  it.  What  he  had  promifed  above 
two  thoufand  years  ago  to  all  nations,  and  efpe- 
cially  the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  legem  ejus  infulce 
expeffabunt  (#),  he  has  faithfully  accomplifhed  \  ibii* 

1.  By  deftroying  idolatry  ;  2.  By  recalling  us  to  the 
ancient  religion  of  our  forefathers  ;  3.  By  belides 
giving  us  a  new  revelation  ;  1.  Gloriam  meam  alteri 
non  dabo ,  &laudem  meam  Sculptidbus.  2.  Quœ prima 
fuerunt ,  ecce  venerunt .  3.  Nova  quoque  annuncio . 

* 

(a)  The  iflands  in  the  ftyleof  the  fcripture  conftantly  fignify 
Europe. 


The 
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The  Poe-  The  order  of  the  week,  and  the  repofe  of  one 
tjgal.  day  every  week,  far  from  being  an  imitation  of 
LAVEN‘  the  diftribution  of  the  days  made  by  the  Heathens 
in  the  honour  of  the  feven  planets,  are  alfo  an  ufage 
of  the  moft  ancient  religion  :  I  dare  fay,  even  an 
ufage  as  ancient  as  the  world  itfelf.  sTis  true,  the 
teftimony  of  Mofes,  who  affures  us  of  it,  is  not 
fufficient  to  fuch  as  fet  up  their  own  private  little 
realon  for  an 'infallible  judge  of  every  thing.  But 
it  is  at  leaft  an  eafy  matter  for  us  to  fhew  them, 
that  Mofes  without  the  leaft  inte  re  ft  affures  us,  that 
the  fandtification  of  the  feventh  day  is  of  as  ancient 
a  date  as  the  earth  itfelf,  and  that  he  had  com¬ 
manded  the  exadt  celebration  of  every  feventh  day 
among  the  Hebrews,  long  before  the  Heathens 
had  given  the  planets  and  the  days  of  the  week  the 
names  they  itill  bear  among  us.  Whence  it  fol¬ 
lows,  that  neither  the  fabbatical  week  of  the  He¬ 
brews,  nor  that  of  the  Chriftians,  which  is  the 
fame,  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  imitation  of  the 
planetary  week  of  the  Heathens,  which  is  pofterior 
*  The  ka-  to  the  former.  *  The  Romans  knew  but  very  late 
lendar  of  the  order  of  the  week,  and  the  worfhip  of  the  feven 
nia  is  planets.  They  had  in  every  month  three  diftindt 
without  a  days,  viz.  the  Kalends,  the  Nones,  and  the  Ides, 
week.  The  Kalends,  or  the  convening  of  the  neomenia, 
fell  on  the  firft  day  of  the  month.  The  Nones  fell 
on  the  fifth,  except  in  the  months  of  March,  May, 
July  and  Odtober,  in  which  they  fell  on  the  feventh. 
The  Ides  fell  on  the  thirteenth,  except  in  the  laid 
months,  in  which  they  fell  on  the  fifteenth.  All 
the  other  days  were  calculated  according  to  their 
degree  of  remotenefs  with  regard  to  the  Nones, 
the  Ides,  or  the  Kalends,  which  were  immediately 
to  follow. 

Kalendars  The  Athenians,  even  after  the  reforming  of 
Greeks  dieir  kalendar  by  Methon,  had  Itill  a  cuftom  of 
without  a  week.  calculating 
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calculating  their  firft  month  in  fixing  the  begin-  Divi¬ 
ning  of  the  year  at  the  fummer-folttice,  which T1QN‘ 
cuftom  they  had  from  the  Egyptians  their  fore¬ 
fathers. 


•  •  •  Primœva  Melon  exordia  fumfit  ab  anno, 

Torrent  rutilo  Phoebus  cum  fidere  cancrum . 

Feftus  Avienus. 

But  the  Greeks,  who  had  this  ufage  from  Egypt, 
would  infallibly  have  ftuck  to  the  divifion  of  the 
week,  and  the  important  pra&ice  of  honouring 
upon  each  day  a  certain  particular  planet,  had 
Egypt  known  this  cuitom  of  old.  Now,  the 
Athenians,  though  originally  from  Sais,  and  molt 
of  the  Greeks,  who,  according  to  Ifocrates  *,  had  * 
received  from  the  Athenians  the  form  of  their  reli-^w*’ 
gion,  and  of  their  principal  practices,  inftead  of 
calculating  the  months  by  weeks,  divided  them 
into  three  decads,  which  they  called  the  month 
beginning,  the  middle  month-*  and  the  month  finilh- 
ing.  Each  day  was  afterwards  calculated  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  rank  it  had  in  the  decad. 

To  thefe  evident  proofs  of  the  newnefs  of  the 
worfhip  of  planets,  let  us  add  another  drawn  from 
the  newnefs  itfelf  of  the  gods  honoured  in  them, 
and  above  all  from  the  newnefs  of  the  time  when 
men  began  to  lodge  them  in  the  planets. 

Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars,  Venus,  and  Mercury, 
are  indeed  gods  invented  on  occafion,  and  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  thofe  of  Egypt.  The  Egyptian  fymbols 
having  been  carried  from  one  country  to  another, 
each  nation  explained  them  after  their  own  manner, 
and  miftook  them  for  heroes  of  their  own  country. 

Thus  Ofiris  became  Marnas  in  Palefline,  Moloch 
among  the  Ammonites,  Baal  in  Syria,  Jupiter  in 
Greece  ;  and  of  a  fingle  fign,  varioufly  prefented, 
feveral  gods  were  formed.  But 
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But  it  Was  long  after  the  birth  of  thefe  new  gods 
that  men  bethought  themfelves  of  aligning  them 
places  in  the  planets.  Having  given  them  a  rea- 
lonable  time  for  being  hatched,  they  muft  be  al¬ 
lowed  a  certain  fpace  to  be  known  in.  It  was  in 
a  length  of  time  only  that  their  worfhip  could  be 
eftablifhed,  illuftrated,  and  pafs  from  one  country 
to  another,  in  order  to  their  being  known,  and  to 
have  holydays  celebrated  in  their  honour  every¬ 
where. 

The  Greek  Jupiter  was  originally  the  fame  as 
Ofiris  :  but  he  had  acquired  in  Greece  other  names, 
new  dreffes,  another  genealogy,  and  quite  another 
hiftory.  Befides,  he  made  a  greater  noife  in  the 
world  than  the  Egyptian  Ofiris,  whofe  worfhip 
was  confined  to  the  countries  adjacent  to  the  Nile.' 
The  eaftern  Venus  was  the  fame  with  Ifis  in  her 
origin  :  but  a  new  name  and  new  funélions  had 
rendered  heranother  divinity  moregenerally  known 
than  Ifis.  The  Marcol  or  Mercury  of  the  Cha- 
naanites,  in  good  truth  was  nothing  but  Anubis  or 
the  dog-liar  :  But  he  obtained  fuch  vaft  credit 
under  the  form  of  the  god  of  commerce,  that  the 
barker  with  his  dog’s  head  appeared  a  ridiculous 
deity  in  comparifon  of  him.  There  are  then  fix 
gods  infiead  of  three.  The  Egyptians  and  eaftern 
nations  were  at  a  lofs  how  to  find  a  place  for  thefe 
gods,  whom  they  could  not  with  any  decency  re- 
lufe  an  entrance  into  their  temples.  Ofiris  was  in 
pofleflion  of  the  fun.  The  throne  was  filled.  Ifis 
had  the  moon  for  her  appointment,  and  Anubis 
had  ever  lodged  in  the  dog-ftar. 

What  (hall  they  do  to  fatisfy  Jupiter,  Mars,-’ 
Mercury,  and  fuch  other  gods,  who,  modern  as 
they  were,  yet  were  of  fome  importance,  as  being 
preached  up  by  powerful  nations,  and  celebrated 
by  famous  poets  ?  Thofe  who  inhabit  the  fun,  the 

moon, 
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moon,  and  the  condellations,  to  be  fure  mud  not  Divina- 
be  turned  out  to  make  room  for  them.  Butthofe  TîON- 
■  new-comers  may  be  introduced  into  the  planets,  ~~~~~~ 
which  being  vacant  pods,  may  be  a  means  to  make 
every  one  fatisfied  with  his  own  condition.  Thus 
it  is  that  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars,  Venus  and  Mer¬ 
cury,  in  procefs  of  time,  increafed  the  heavenly 
lioft.  But  it  was  very  late,  and  long  after  the 
Greek  and  Latin  mythology  had  been  introduced, 
that  men  thought  of  determining  the  didri&s  of 
our  five  newly-coined  divinities,  by  aligning  to 

them  the  five  fmall  planets  for  their  dwelling 
places.  .  0 

All  this  didribution  being  dill  of  later  date  than 
thefe  five  deities,  which  were  themfelves  much  po- 
derior  to  the  rife  of  the  Egyptian  gods,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  men  have  totally  deviated  from  the 
ancient  ufe  of  the  fymbols,  by  ufing  in  the  adro- 
logical  writing  a  circle  to  denote  the  lun,  and  a  cref- 
cent  to  denote  the  moon.  In  the  primitive  ufe  of 
thefe  figures,  the  circle  or  the  fun  did  not  fignify 
the  lun,  but  God.  It  was  the  enigma  or  emblem 
of  him  ;  nor  does  the  word  circle  in  its  origine  fia-, 
nify  any  thing  but  the  enigma /w  excellence .  The 
figure  of  a  crefcent  did  not  fignify  the  moon,  but 
:  *he  neomenia,  the  convening  on  the  fird  day  of  the 
j  month.  In  like  manner  the  T  put  under  the  planet 
j  Venus,  and  the  caduceus  given  to  Mercury,  in 
their  origine  were  nothing  but  the  meafure  of  the 
fwelling  of  the  Nile,  or  a  warning  to  be  aware  of 
it.  But  here  thefe  two  attributes  are  taken,  one 

Ifor  the  mark  of  a  celedial  embaffador,  the  other 
for  evil  chained  up  ;  imaginary  fignifications  of 
later  ages,  and  altogether  remote  from  the  vidble 
purport  of  the  fymbols.  All  then  concurs  to  diew 
us,  how  modern  the  worfhip  of  the  planets  is,  and 
that  the  fabbatical  week  was  confide»  ably  prior  to  it. 
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The  reveries  of  judicial  aftronomy,  and  the  na- 
tivities  drawn  from  the  afpedt  of  the  planets,  were; 
Tis  true,  in  ufe  among  the  Egyptians  in  the  time 
of  Herodotus  :  but  this  period  is  a  thoufand  years 
pofterior  to  that  of  Mofes;  What  may  be  inferred 
from  the  teftimony  of  Herodotus  and  fome  others, 

is,  that  the  Egyptian  nation  being  confiant  in  their 
pradlices  notwithftanding  the  oddnefs  of  the  inter¬ 
pretations  they  gave  them,  there  is  fome  reafon 
to  believe,  that  the  Egyptians  of  the  remotefl  an¬ 
tiquity  reckoned  their  days  by  fevehs.  But  whence 
have  they  this  cuftom  ?  are  they  indebted  for  it  to 
the  Hebrews,  or  have  the  Hebrews  received  it 
from  them  ?  Both  thèfe  are  equally  falfe. 

The  Egyptians  having  retained  the  primitive 
ufages  of  the  remotefl  antiquity  more  conftantly 
than  other  heathen  nations,  it  thence  happened 
(and  that  without  any  defign  on  their  part)  that 
they  regulated  their  aftronomy  and  the  order  of 
their  days  in  reckoning  them  by  fevens,  as  was 
done  in  the  time  of  Noah,  and  even  of  Adam  him- 
felf.  They  obferved  a  cuftom,  for  which  they 
knew  no  reafon;  They  afterwards  perverted  it; 
in  pretending,  as  did  all  other  nations,  to  find  the 
reafon  of  this  number  feven  in  the  number  of  the 
planets,  which  happening  to  be  the  fame,  appeared 
to  them  to  have  relation  to  the  order  of  the  week; 
though  thefe  things  were  connedled  one  with  an¬ 
other  by  a  mere  imaginary  thread. 

Here  again  let  us  go  back  from  the  compoféd  to 
the  fimple.  It  is  the  order  of  nature.  The  Egyp¬ 
tians,  and  perhaps  many  other  eaftern  nations, 
reckoned,  I  own,  the  feries  of  their  days  by  the 
number  feven  inceflantly  repeated.  Let  us  here 
lay  afide  the  extravagant  notions  which  their  doc¬ 
tors  added  to  this  practice,  in  order  to  account  for 

it.  The  more  extravagant  things  they  have  faid 

%  à'f 
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er  done  with  relation  to  this  practice,  as  they  have  Divina- 
with  many  others,  the  more  they  make  it  appear  that T10N* 
the  explications  are  the  work  of  people  who  under-  ’ 

(land  nothing  of  the  matter  -,  and  that  the  practice 
confidered  in  itfelf  has  been  handed  down  to  them 
From  a  higher  fource. 

Here  again  it  is  that  fable  does  homage  to  truth, 
and  that  Moles  alone  fupplies  us  with  the  true  unra¬ 
velling  or  primitive  reafon  of  this  number  feven  ufed 
among  the  Egyptians,  the  Hebrews,  the  Heathens, 
and  the  Chriftians. 

While  ail  nations  were  going  aftray,  and  worfhip- 
ped  dead  men,  the  fun,  the  heaven,  or  the  world  it¬ 
felf  as  an  eternal  God,  the  people  with  whom  the  pro¬ 
miles  had  been  depoliteck,  received  directions  for  re¬ 
viving  the  ancient  method  of  reckoning  the  days,  and 
for  fanCtifying  the  feventh  day  of  each  week,  both  in 
forbearing  manual  works,  and  in  the  confideration  of 
the  works  of  God  *,  becaufe  this  method  of  reckoning 
the  days,  and  of  employing  them,  was  an  exprefs 
profelfion  of  the  creation  of  the  heaven,  the  earth,  the 
lun,  in  (hort  of  all  nature,  and  was  at  the  fame  time  the 
moft  publick  condemnation  of  the  poly  theiim  *  of  the  *  plurality 
nations.  Six  days  /halt  thou  labour ,  fays  the  Lord  to  of  gods, 
them,  and  do  all  that  thou  haft  to  do  :  but  the  feventh  day 
is  the  fabbath  of  the  Lord  thy  God.  In  it  thou  fhalt  do  no 
manner  of  work  *  for  in  fix  days  the  Lord  made  heaven 
and  earth ,  the  fea ,  and  all  that  in  them  is ,  and  has  on 
the  feventh  day  ceafed  to  produce  new  beings  ;  where¬ 
fore  the  Lord  bleffed  the  feventh  day ,  and  hallowed  it ,  or 
referved  it  to  himfelf. 

What  a  prudence,  and  at  the  fame  time  what  dig¬ 
nity  in  this  polity,  which  diftinguilhes  ( a )  the  people 
of  God  from  all  others  -,  which  binds  them  in  a  fpe- 
cial  manner  to  God  *,  which  inceflantly  refers  them  to 
the  true  origine  of  all  things,  and  by  the  renewed  me- 

(a)  Signum  inter  me  &  njos.  Exod.  31.  12 
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morial  of  the  work  of  fix  days,  and  of  the  cOnfecra- 
tion  of  the  feventh,  guards  them  againft  the  errors  of 
the  idolaters,  who  adore  the  creature  *,  againft  the  er¬ 
rors  of  atheifts,  who  refufe  to  acknowledge  the  Crea¬ 
tor  ;  and  againft  the  errors  of  deifts,  who  prefer  the 
uncertainty  of  their  own  arguments  to  the  lights  of 
the  primitive  revelation  ! 

IX. 

The  origine  and  falfehood  of  the fbyls . 

A  ‘  •  f 

AGAIN,  it  is  from  a  fenfible  abufe  of  aftronomy 
or  of  the  cuftom  of  confulting  certain  ftars,  that  the 
oracles  of  thefibyis  were  introduced.  Harveft  has  al¬ 
ways  been  the  great  objeCt  of  the  defires  and  atten¬ 
tion  of  all  nations.  In  order  therefore  to  regulate  the 
manuring  of  their  lands,  their  ploughing,  (owing,  and 
the  other  operations  of  concern  to  the  bulk  of  fociety, 
men  had  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  virgin  that  bears  the 
ear  of  corn,  and  which  is  the  mark  of  the  time  of 
harveft.  They  obferved  how  far  the  fun  was  remote 
from  it,  and  on  this  account  they  generally  ufed  to  fay 
that  they  muft  confult  and  have  recourfe  to  the  vir¬ 
gin  *,  a  language  as  reafonable  as  the  practice  expref- 
fed  by  it.  They  at  firft  gave  this  conftellation  the 
name  of  Shibyl  Ergona  ( a )  the  reddening  ear  of  corn , 
becaufe  it  is  exactly  the  circumftance  for  which  men 
wait  to  begin  their  harveft,  and  becaufe  their  crop 
ripens  when  the  fun  draws  near  this  collection  of  ftars. 

They  afterwards  called  it  fometimes  Sibyl,  fome- 
tirnes  Èrigone.  This  name  Erigone  rendered  in 
Greekby  that  of  Erythra,whichcorrefponds  to  it,  and 
fjgnifies  red,  gave  birth  to  the  Erythrean  fibyl.  There 
was  certainly  an  advantage  in  confulting  her,  and  her 

(<*)  From  Shibul,  or  ne,  purpura.  The  purple  ear  of 

Shibboleth  fpicA  j  and  corn,  Spica  rubefcens. 
from  &o;na  O.m.  p  7.  Ergo* 
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anfwers  were  very  jull  to  regulate  husbandry  fo  long  Divina- 
as^  llie  was  taken  for  what  fhe  was,  that  is,  for  a  clufter  TI0N- 
dfftars  under  which  the  fun  placed  himfelf  at  the  ' 
time  which  brought  on  harveft,  and  reddened  the  ear 
of  corn.  And  becaufe  the  Egyptian  harveft  did  not 
fall  under  that  fign,  but  under  the  ram  or  the  bull,  it 
is,  that  Egypt  flocked  to  the  oracles  of  Ammon  or  of 
Apis,  and  had  fo  particular  an  affe&ion  for  Ifis  with 
the  horns  of  a  heifer,  the  ancient  proclamation  of  their 
harveft  ;  whereas  all  the  Eaft  confulted  the  Erythrean 
flbyl,  in  order  to  be  aflured  of  a  plentiful  crop.  This 
language  became  the  matter  of  fables.  Our  maid 
changed  from  a  fign  to  a  prophetefs,  had  no  doubt 
the  moft  perfect  knowledge  of  futurity,  fince  people 
came  from  all  parts  to  ask  her  queftions.  The  excef- 
five  wickednefsof  mankind  at  laft  obliged  her  to  quit 
their  abodes,  to  go  and  in  the  heaven  take  pofleflion 
of  the  place  due  to  her.  Many  countries  aflumed  to 
themfelves  the  honour  of  having  given  birth  to  this 
fibyl  :  nor  would  it  be  a  hard  matter  to  find  feven  in- 
ftead  of  one.  All  the  current  predictions,  among 
which  fome  ftrokes  of  the  prophecies  add  refled  to  the 
people  of  God  are  found,  in  timepafied  for  the  an- 
fwers  of thefe  fibyls  ( a ). 

X. 

The  origine  and  power  of  Talifthans . 

ERRORS  go  hand  in  hand  as  well  aâ  truths,  and 
one  fucceeds  another.  The  worlhip  of  the  cefeftial 
figns  and  the  planets  being  once  introduced,  their 
figures  were  multiplied  in  order  to  aflift  thé  devo¬ 
tions  of  the  people,  and  render  them  ufeful.  Thefe  fi¬ 
gures  were  of  caft-iron  and  in  relievo,  oftentimes  in 
form  of  coin,  or  like  portable  plates  of  metal,  in  which 

(a)  Sec  upon  this  fubje&  Catrou  on  the  ftxth  eclogue  of 
the  excellent  remark*  of  P.  Virgil. 
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they  made  a  hole,  to  hang  them  with  a  ring  round 
the  neck  of  children,  Tick  perfons,  and  dead  bodies. 

■  The  cabinets  of  virtuofo’s  are  full  of  thefe  plates  or 
amulets,  which  have  on  them  the  damp  of  the  letter 
T,  of  the  fun,  or  of  its  fymbols,  of  the  moon,  the  other 
planets,  or  the  feveral  figns  of  the  zodiack.  In  the 
Eaft,  thefe  figures  were  called  Tfelamim,  images  {a), 
Thefe  we  call  talifmans  :  but  talifman  is  a  mighty 
word,  which  impofes  dill  upon  people  for  want  of 
being  underdood. 

Painting  and  carving,  two  arts  invented  to  inftrudt 
and  a  did  the  piety  of  men,  ferved  however  but  too 
much  to  dedroy  it.  Intered  and  cupidity  railed  to 
excefs  the  credit  of  thefe  little  figures  of  the  planets 
and  the  different  dars.  The  perfons  who  carried 
them  about  them  could  make  no  doubt,  when  juft 
recovered  of  an  illnefs,  but  that  they  were  indebted 
for  their  reftoration  to  them.  It  was  obferved  in  par¬ 
ticular,  that  they  had  prodigious  virtue,  and  became 
prefervatives  of  long  duration  when  they  were  made 
at  the  precife  time  of  the  rifing  of  the  ftar  they  re- 
prefented.  The  whole  fubftance  and  power  of  the 
influence  no  doubt  then  entered  into  them.  When 
they  happened  not  to  fucceed,  the  true  reafon  of  the 
decay  of  their  virtue  was  geometrically  found  out  in 
the  interfedlion  of  the  lines  of  activity  of  fome  ad- 
verfe  power  -,  and  this  outfide  of  learning  caufed  reli¬ 
gious  a  dis  to  be  performed  with  Hill  greater  caution. 
Talifmans  were  long  in  vogue.  Trifles  which  pro- 
mife  much,  and  colt  but  little,  eafily  obtain  favour 
among  the  people  -,  and  even  now,  when  offered  un¬ 
der  the  pompous  name  of  conftellated  figures,  they 
often  impofe  upon  perfons  who  fancy  themfelves  of  a 
clafs  far  above  that  of  the  vulgar. 

The  flighted  conformity  with  the  ftar  or  the  god 
in  which  men  placed  their  confidence,  a  fmall  pre- 
(#)  From  oby  tfelem  comes  tfelamim. 
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caution  added,  a  little  refemblance  more  fenfible,  Dm 
caufed  an  image  or  the  matter  to  be  preferred.  1  hus  ^ 
the  images  of  the  fun,  in  order  to  imitate  the  bright- 
nefs  and  colour  of  it,  were  to  be  of  gold.  It  was  not 
even  doubted  but  that  gold  was  a  production  ot  the 
lun.  The  conformity  of  colour,  brightnefs,  and  me¬ 
rit,  was  a  fenfible  proof  ot  this.  Tt  he  lun  therefore 
could  not  but  have  complacency  in  a  metal  he  had 
undoubtedly  generated  ;  and  infallibly  flied  his  influ¬ 
ence  upon  a  plate  of  gold  on  which  he  faw  his  own 
image  flampt,  and  which  had  been  religioufly  confe- 
crated  to  him  the  very  inftant  ot  his  riling. 

By  a  like  method  of  arguing  the  moon  produced 
filver,  and  communicated  the  full  extent  ot  her  power 
to  the  filver  images  to  which  fhe  was  related  by  co¬ 
lour,  generation  and  confecration. 

To  be  fure  Mars  loved  to  fee  his  own  images  when 
made  of  iron.  This  doubtlefs  was  the  favourite  metal 
of  the  god  of  battle.  By  an  extenfion  of  this  fine  way 
of  reafoning,  the  other  planets  had  dfochefuperinten- 
dency  offome  metallick  matters.  Venus  prefided 
over  copper  :  nor  could  lefs  well  be  expected  from 
this  goddefs,  fince  copper  was  found  in  plenty  in  the 
ifland  of  Cyprus,  a  refidence  which  Ihe  was  very  well 
known  to  have  a  lingular  afie6tion  for.  Languid  Sa¬ 
turn  was  fet  over  mines  of  lead.  No  greater  delibera¬ 
tion  was  ufed  to  afilgn  Mercury  his  diftriét.  A  cer¬ 
tain  relation  in  point  of  a&ivity,  caufed  him  to  have 
the  quick-filver  for  his  province.  But  upon  what  ac¬ 
count  fhall  Jupiter  be  confined  to  the  fuperintendency 
of  pewter?  It  was  indecent  to  charge  a  god  of  his 
rank  with  fo  abjeft  a  commilfion.  It  was  a  debafing 
of  his  dignity.  But  pewter  was  the  only  lot  left  him, 
and  he  mull  needs  have  been  contented  therewith. 
Thefe  are  certainly  powerful  motives  of  alfigning  to 
thefe  gods  the  infpeftion  over  fuch  or  fuch  metals, 
and  a  Angular  affeftion  for  figures  made  of  it.  Now 
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The  Poe-  fuch  are  the  reafonsofthofe  pretended  provinces,  fuch 
T,CAL  are  likewife  the  effects  to  be  expeded  from  them. 

Heaven. 

— —  XÏ. 


ClimaBerical  influences . 

MAN5s  mind  always  readier  at  drawing  the  juft 
copfequences  of  a  falfe  principle  than  at  making 
itfclf  fure  of  the  truth  of  that  principle,  had  no 
fooner  conceived  this  frivolous  relation  between  the 
metals  and  the  planets,  folely  founded  upon  thp 
character  of  the  godsitfelf  had  lodged  there,  but  fee¬ 
ing  one  particular  metal  abounding  in  one  country 
and  another  in  another,  it  at  once  concluded  that 
the  planet  which  favoured  the  generation  of  that  me¬ 
tal  there,  doubtlefs  prefided  over  the  whole  country. 
Each  country  had  then  its  predominant  planet, 
whofe  power  was  extended  to  the  plants,  the  ani¬ 
mals,  and  even  the  difpofitions  of  the  mind.  All  was 
lead  in  one  country  :  all  was  mercury  in  another.  By 
degrees  the  fyftem  of  the  planets  ferved  to  account 
for  every  thing.  All  was  made  dependent  qn  one  of 
the  feven  wandering  liars.  Each  member  of  the  hu¬ 
man  body  had  its  tutelar  planet.  Each  hour  of  the  day 
had  allb  its  own.  The  number  feven  was  decifive  in 
every  thing.  They  reckoned  by  fevens  the  years, 
months,  days  and  hours.  Each  feventh  year,  day  or 
hour,  wasofconfequence.  But  the  periodical  return  of 
feven  times  feven,  which  was  called  the  climaderical 
period  (a)}  was,  and  Hill  is  in  the  opinion  of  many  a 
dangerous  year,  a  critical  day,  or  an  hour  which  men 
are  mighty  glad  they  haveefcaped  unhurt.  The  cli¬ 
maderical  returns  appeared  important  fituations  and 
conjedures,  capable  of  powerfully  influencing  pn  ill- 
nefs,  the  condition  of  private  men,  the  fortune  of  prin¬ 
ces,  the  fucceis  of  battles,  and  the  government  of 

{*}  From  xXfutff,  z  winding  Hair-cafe,  *' 
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ftates.  When  an  event  did  not  anfwer  the  imprefiions  Divina- 
of  the  predominant  planet  of  the  climate,  it  proceeded  T1QN- 
from  the  prevalence  of  the  weekly  planet.  When  a 
thing  could  not  be  explained  by  the  fituation  of  the 
planet  of  the  day,  they  had  recourfe  to  the  hourly 
ftar.  Of  all  thefe  chimæra’s  and  of  many  others  whofe 
conformity  with  fome  particular  event  was  every 
where  cried  up,  while  daily  experience  demondrated 
the  falfehood  of  them  in  a  thoufand  other  cafes,  a 
dark  gloomy  fcience  was  formed,  which  obtained  ere  ' 
dit,  as  it  was  fit  to  impofe  upon  people  by  Greek  or 
Arabic  names,  and  to  dupe  eager  minds  by  the  pro- 
mifes  of  long  life,  grandeur,  riches  and  health.  The 
calculations  made  with  a  fhew  of  regularity,  and  be¬ 
forehand  promifed  thofe  who  defired  to  be  informed 
of  the  clima&erical  return,  have  often  thrown  certain 
minds  into  the  utmod  trouble  at  the  approach  of  thofe 
moments,  which  in  reality  had  no  greater  virtue  in 
them  as  to  good  or  bad  than  other  periods,  and  the 
apprehenfion  of  this  imaginary  evil  has  at  all  times 
proved  mortal,  or  given  men  the  molt  poignant  un- 
ea  fine  fifes,  and  effe&ual  difeafes.  Unhappy  events  in¬ 
deed  !  which  inftead  of  infpiring  men  with  horror  for 
any  kind  of  prediction  whatever,  are  (till  to  prejudiced 
minds  motives  of  preferving  an  efteem  for  an  art  alto¬ 
gether  delufive. 

There  is  a  much  lefs  appearance  of  truth  in  the 
power  aferibed  to  Saturn  or  Mars  than  in  that  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  moon,  which  at  lead  is  very  fit  by  its 
phafes  to  meafure  out  the  duration  of  favourable  or 
contrary  winds.  Now  the  remarks  of  our  fishermen, 
of  our  judicious  gardeners,  our  furgeons  of  integrity, 
and  a  thoufand  trials  made  and  carefully  repeated  for 
fome  years  lad  pad  by  Meilleurs  of  the  academy  of 
fciences,  and  by  other  mod  cautious  and  attentive 
men,  have  convinced  us,  that  the  moon  has  neither 
4eat  nor  any  kind  of  influence  whatever  on  the  gene- 
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<Tlje  Poe-  ration  of  any  terreftrial  or  aquatick  animal,  nor  on  the 
TicAL  generation  or  alteration  of  any  living  or  vegetative 
Heaven.  ^ejn^  that  exifts.  What  will  then  become  of  the 
malignity  of  Saturn,  the  favourable  afped  of  Venus, 
and  the  riches  of  Mercury  ?  All  thefe  diflindions  and 
fyftems  are  a  pitiful  confequence  of  the  character  and 
inclinations  of  the  gods  whom  Egypt,  Phenicia,  and 
Greece  have  imagined  to  be  in  certain  ftars,  in  which 
they  had  equal  reafon  to  imagine  the  reverfe.  All 
pradices  grounded  on  this  perfuafion  can  therefore  be 
nothing  but  fuperftitions  deftrudive  of  piety,  fciences, 
and  fociety.  Of  fociety,  fince  they  tie  men  up  to  no 
manner  of  purpofe  ;  of  fciences,  fince  they  flop  the 
progrefs  of  them  by  bufying  us  about  caufes  produc¬ 
tive  of  no  effeds  -,  and  of  piety,  fince,  without  being 
profeffed  idolaters,  we  neverthelefs  commit  idolatrous 
ads,  and  fince,  after  having  renounced  all  thefe  gods 
of  antiquity,  we  do  not  abjure  the  virtues  and  opera* 
tions,  the  belief  of  which  they  had  introduced. 

XIL 

The  origine  oj  alchymy . 

FROM  the  perfuafion  men  were  under  that  each 
planet  ingendred  its  peculiar  metal,  they  by  degrees 
came  fo  far  as  to  fay,  that  one  planet  being  more 
powerful  than  another,  the  metal  ingendred  by  the 
weakeft  was  converted  into  another  metal  under  the 
influence  of  the  ilronger.  Therefore  lead  (a  true  me¬ 
tal,  as  perfed  in  its  kind  as  any  other,  but  half  a  me¬ 
tal  in  the  opinion  of  our  aftrologers,  and  a  produdion 
mifcarried)  remained  impeded  by  the  debility  of  Sa¬ 
turn,  was  converted  into  copper  under  the  afped  of 
Venus,  into  filver  under  that  of  the  moon,  and  at  laft 
into  gold  under  certain  afpects  of  the  fun.  From  one 
extravagance  to  another  we  reached  that  of  the  alchy- 
mifls,  who  gave  and  flill  do  give  the  feven  metals  the 
pâmes  of  the  feven  planets,  and  who,  not  being  con¬ 
tented 
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tented  with  believing  that  the  generation  and  tranfmu-  Divzna. 
cation  of  the  metals  was  more  or  lefs  forwarded  under  Ti0N- 

the  fucceffive  impreflions  of  the  planets,  took  it  into  . 

their  heads  themfelves  to  find  out  means  for  haftening 
on  this  generation  or  tranfmutation,  which  the  pla¬ 
nets  perfected,  as  they  imagined,  too  flowly.  Nature 
and  experiments  offered  them  a  thoufand  methods  of 
curing  themfelves  of  their  miftaken  notions.  In  the 
places  where  there  had  been  abundant  mines  formerly, 
they  faw  no  new  ones  appear  again.  After  the  fre¬ 
quent  voyages  of  the  Phenicians  to  Andaloufia  had 
exhaufted  the  gold  and  filver-mines  which  formerly 
were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river  Guadalquivir, 
and  the  avidity  of  the  Romans  had  gleaned  the  re¬ 
mains  of  what  had  efcaped  the  hands  of  the  Tyri¬ 
ans,  the  fun  and  moon  did  not  fhine  lefs  bright  on 
Spain  than  they  did  in  the  firft  ages  of  the  world, 

Thefe  planets  were  not  become  lefs  powerful  in  that 
country  than  in  others  where  our  alchymifts  fuppofed 
they  digefted  metals  anew.  The  long  inaflion  of  the 
fun  in  Spain  fufficiently  fhewed  them  that  the  gold  of 
Chili  or  China  is  neither  conco&ed  nor  ingendred  by 
that  fiar.  But  as  they  had  undertaken  the  tranfmuta¬ 
tion  of  metals  upon  the  principles  of  a  fet  of  phyficks 
which  look  on  matter  as  a  mafs  equally  fit  to  form 
gold  or  glafs,  and  whatever  they  fnould  think  proper 
to  produce  from  it*,  when  we  come  to  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  principles  and  attempts  of  thefe  phyficks, 
it  will  then  be  more  proper  than  at  prefent  to  ffiew  that 
the  hand  of  the  alchymift  is  not  of  greater  efficacy  in 
the  production  of  metals  than  Saturn,  Jupiter,  or  the 
fun  itfelf,  whofe  weak  virtues  in  this  point  are  now 
too  well  known  in  the  world. 

XIIL 

Conjurations. 

J  am  ftill  to  inquire  into  the  origine  of  an  art  far 

more 
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more  important  than  all  the  foregoing.  This  is  ne* 
cromancy,  the  art  of calling  up  the  fpiritsof  the  dead, 
and  of  making  them  fpeak.  The  reader  will  not  be 
difpleafed  here  to  find  the  key  of  the  occult  languages, 
and  to  be  acquainted  how  magicians  went  about  ask¬ 
ing  queftions  of  hell,  and  converfing  with  the  devils. 
This  is  mighty  curious.  It  is  indeed  the  quintefiênce 
of  the  fcience  magick. 

A  refpeCt  for  the  human  body  which  was  known  to 
be  deftined  for  a  better  date  to  come,  and  one  day  to 
rife  from  the  duft,  induced  the  firft  nations  to  interr 
the  dead  in  a  decent  manner,  and  always  to  join  to 
this  melancholy  ceremony,  wifhesand  prayers,  which 
were  exprefiions  or  a  profeifion  of  their  expectation. 
The  men  of  low  condition  were  interred  and  lamented 
at  lead  by  their  relations.  Whole  cities  came  to  Ihed 
tears  over  the  tombs  of  illudrious  men,  who  had  made 
themfelves  famous  by  a  wile  government,  or  by  giw 
ing  the  chafe  to  voracious  beads,  by  fome  ufeful° in* 
vention,  or  fome  other  fervice.  The  place  of  the 
grave  was  pointed  out  by  a  (tone  raifed  thereon,  con¬ 
formably  to  the  cuftom  of  charaCterifing  all  beloved 
places,  or  thole  diftinguifhed  by  fome  memorable 
event,  by  ere&ing  (a)  a  pillar  thereon,  or  limply  a 
done  that  might  attraCl  the  eye  by  its  fituation.  Fa¬ 
milies,  or  even  whole  nations  according  to  the  great- 
nefs  of  their  concern,  afiembled  near  thole  ftoneswhen 
the  year  came  about.  They  made  libations  of  oil  and 
wine  upon  the  done,  facrificed  and  eat  in  common. 
They  all  began  their  facrifices  by  giving  thanks  to 
God  as  we  dill  do  ( b ),  for  having  given  them  life, 
and  for  multiplying  every  day  all  necefiary  foods  for 
their  lakes.  Then  they  praiied  him  for  having  given 
them  ufe fill  men,  and  good  examples  to  follow,  (a 
praClice  the  obfervation  of  which  we' have  faithfully 

See  Cenef.  2,8.  17  and  18.  I  (b)  Hac  omnia,  Domine,  femper 

j  bona  créas. 
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retained)  or  they  glorified  God  for  the  peculiar  occa-  Divina- 
fion  of  each  folemnity.  Funeral  affemblies  were  the  T10N’ 
moft  frequent,  becaufe  men  died  every  day,  and  thefe 
meetingswere  repeated  on  every  anniverfary.  They 
were  not  only  the  moft  common,  but  alfo  the  moft 
regular  ;  becaufe  the  fadnefs  infeparable  from  them 
banilhed  thence  the  licentioufnefs  which  disfigured 
Other  feafts,  even  before  the  introduction  of  idolatry. 

They  began  by  introducing  into  the  latter  arbitrary 
jmbelliftiments,  and  especially  reprefentations  adapt- 
ed  to  the  objeCt  of  the  feaft  :  a  natural  occafion  of 
many  diforders.  Of  this  we  have  feen  iqftances  in  the 
feafts  of  Ofiris,  Ifis,  and  Saturn. 

Every  thing  was  fimple  in  the  ancient  feafts.  Men 
met  upon  fome  high  and  remarkable  place.  They 
made  there  a  fmall  pit,  wherein  to  confume  the  in¬ 
trails  of  the  victims  by  fire.  They  made  the  blood 
flow  into  the  fame  pit.  Part  of  the  flefh  was  prefente4 
to  the  minifters  of  the  facrifice.  They  boiled  the  reft 
of  the  offering  immolated,  and  eat  it  fitting  near  the 
fire.  By  degrees,  and  efpecially  after  the  introduction 
of  idolatry,  they  fwervçd  from  this  fimplicity.  The 
fymbols  which  had  given  birth  to  idolatry,  ftrjking 
the  eye  by  the  fingularity  or  the  beauty  of  their 
figure*,  men  took  a  liking  to  decorations,  and  every 
day  introduced  fome  new  refinements.  Inftead  of  fit¬ 
ting  upon  the  grafs,  they  fat  upon  skins,  carpets,  and 
at  length  upon  beds  that  were  high  and  magnificently 
covered.  Inftead  of  a  hearth  dug  in  the  ground,  they 
ereCted  a  table  which  was  called  an  altar,  or  at  leaft 
a  large  veffel  fet  upon  a  magnificent  fupport  *,  to  re-  *  Atrevet 
ceivç  the  fire  and  a  part  of  the  victim  which  was 
thrown  into  it  with  a  handful  of  frankincenfe  *,  which 
overpowered  the  ill  fmellofthe  blood  and  burnt  fat. 

Each  feaft  infenfibly  got  a  ceremonial  peculiar  to  it, 
proper  reprefentations,  and  an  altar  of  a  determined 
character.  This  altar  was  furrounded  vvich  foliages. 
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fThe  Poe*  and  thefe  foon  became  as  various  as  the  figures  of 
t  1  c  a  l  the  altars.  A  crown  of  oak-leaves  was  required  in 
£AVEN‘  fuch  a  feafl,  and  a  chaplet  of  myrtle  in  another.  The 
altar  fometimes  was  to  be  of  flone,  fometimes  of 
wood,  another  time  of  fimple  green  turf,  or  of  a  heap 
of  earth  furrounded  with  common  herbs.  What  had 
been  approved  on  fome  important  occafion,  after¬ 
wards  pafifed  into  cuftom,  and  became  a  law.  The 
number,  the  characters,  and  the  hiflories  of  the  ob¬ 
jects  which  men  took  for  gods,  afterwards  gave  birth 
to  a  thoufand  varieties,  which  appeared  very  impor¬ 
tant  rites  and  necefiary  precautions.  Whoever  fhould 
have  neglected  one  fingle  point  of  the  ceremonial  pre^ 
fcribed,  had  nothing  lefs  than  the  plague  or  famine  to 
apprehend.  Whenever  the  gods  in  that  cafe  were  con¬ 
tented  with  only  fending  a  tranfitory  temped  or  fome 
furious  bead  among  them,  the  fault  was  reckoned 
very  cheaply  atoned  for.  Each  feafl  having  its  proper 
fervice  and  decorations  had  a  peculiar  name.  It  was 
not  thus  with  the  funeral  affemblies  :  nothing  was 
changed  in  them.  They  were  void  of  joy  and  deco¬ 
ration.  Men  went  on  with  pradlifing  what  had  ever 
been  done.  The  families  in  interring  their  dead,  were 
accuflomed  to  a  common  rubrick  which  was  perpe¬ 
tuated.  It  is  then  in  the  fervice  of  the  funerals  efpe- 
çially,  that  we  may  again  find  the  principal  of  the 
ufages  of  primitive  antiquity.  At  thefe  folemnities, 
they  continued  to  make  a  ditch,  to  pour  out  wine, 
pil,  honey,  milk,  or  fome  other  liquors  in  ufe,  to 
fhed  the  blood  of  the  vidtims  ( a ),  to  road  their  flefh, 
to  eat  it  in  common  fitting  round  the  pit  or  the 
hearth,  and  difcourfing  of  the  virtues  of  him  they 
came  to  lament.  Thefe  afifemblies  continued  to  bear 
£he  name  given  to  all  folemn  convenings. 

(a)  Inferimus  tepiclo  [pumantia  cymbia  l acte. 

Sanguinis  &  facri  pa  feras.  Æneid.  f. 

See  the  feme  ceremony  in  the  anniverfary  of  Anchifes,  Æneid.  y. 

While 
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While  the  other  feafts,  on  account  of  the  diverfity 
of  the  ceremonies  were  called  Saturnalia,  Dionyfiaca, 
Palilia,  &c.  the  funeral  affemblies  were  fimply  called 
the  Manes  (a),  that  is,  the  convening  or  the  regula¬ 
tion.  Thus  the  Manes  and  the  dead  became  two 
fynonomous  words,  or  were  indifferently  ufed  one 
for  another.  And  as  the  things  which  gave  names 
to  the  feafts,  were  generally  become  the  objects  of 
an  extravagant  worfhip  \  the  Manes  or  the  dead  be¬ 
came  likewife  the  objedt  reverenced  in  the  funeral 
ceremonies.  The  ftrange  facility  with  which  the 
minute  parts  of  the  univerfe  were  deified,  is  a  hint  to 
us  how  the  cnftom  was  introduced  of  diredling  pray¬ 
ers,  vows,  and  religious  worfhip  to  the  dead  whom 
they  had  loved,  whofe  praifes  were  celebrated,  and 
who  were  thought  to  enjoy  the  moft  refined  know¬ 
ledge,  after  they  had  together  with  their  body  caft 
off  the  frailties  of  humanity. 

The  ancient  facrifices  were  not  only  euchariftical. 
In  the  time  when  the  Moft  High  was  as  yet  worfhip- 
ped,  they  were  looked  upon  as  an  alliance  contracted 
with  him,  and  whereby  they  engaged  themfelves  to 
be  faithful  to  him.  This  notion  was  grand,  affeCting 
and  inftrudtive.  I  (hall  here  mention  neither  the 
reafons  nor  any  inftances  of  it.  The  former  are  palp¬ 
able,  and  the  fcripture  fwarms  with  the  latter.  No¬ 
thing  was  more  capable  of  innobling  the  feafts,  and 
of  preferving  in  every  mind  fentiments  of  the  moft 
fublime  love  and  refpeCt,  than  the  thoughts  that 
they  were  going  to  appear  before  the  Lord,  to  cove¬ 
nant  and  converle  with  him. 

Idolatry  impaired,  but  did  not  deftroy  thispcrfua- 
fion.  All  nations,  when  they  facrificed  either  to 

fa)  From  crmD  mtvnim,  dij- -  particular  it  remained  the  name 
tributiones,  vices,  redit  us,  fo -  of  the  image  of  the  dead  per- 
lemnitas.  This  name  was  given  fon  which  characterized  a  fu- 
to  the  fymbolical  figures.  In  neral  afiembly. 
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the  Poe-  the  gods  they  had  framed  to  themfelves,  or  to  the 

t ï cal  dead  whofe  memory  Was  dear  to  them,  thought  they 
entered  into  an  alliance,  converfed,  and  familiarly 
eat  with  them.  But  this  familiarity  ingrofied  their 
thoughts  mod  particularly  in  the  funeral  alfemblies, 
in  Which  they  were  as  yet  full  of  the  memory  of  the 
perfons  they  had  tenderly  loved,  and  who,  as  they 
thought,  took  always  a  great  part  in  the  concerns 
of  their  family  and  country. 

We  have  heretofore  obferved,  how  cupidity  and 
ignorance  having  rendered  all  men  indifferent  as  to 
juftice,  had  led  them  aftray  as  to  the  objeét  of  their 
worfhip,  and  had  afterwards  converted  every  part 
of  it  into  fo  many  means  of  being  relieved  in  their 
illneffes,  inftruded  in  futurity,  and  provided  of  all 
proper  means  to  fucceed  in  all  their  undertakings. 
Every  objed  in  nature  fpoke  to  them.  The  birds 
in  the  heaven,  the  ferpents  and  other  animals  on 
the  earth,  a  fimple  rod  in  the  hand  of  their  mini- 
fter,  and  all  the  inftruments  of  religion,  were  fo 
many  oracles  and  prophetical  figns.  They  read 
the  liars,  and  the  gods  fpoke  or  revealed  their  in¬ 
tentions  to  them  from  one  end  of  nature  to  the 
other.  This  covetous  and  grofs  religion  which  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  gods  merely  to  ask  them  queftions  in 
matters  of  intereft,  was  no  lefs  inquifitive  and 
thought  it  had  a  right  to  be  ftill  better  ferved  in 
the  funeral  Sacrifices  than  in  all  the  reft.  Men  in 
thefe  ceremonies  thought  they  had  to  deal  with 
affedionate  gods,  which,  on  account  of  the  con¬ 
cern  they  dill  had  in  the  profperity  of  their  family, 
could  not  but  inform  them  in  time  of  whatever 
might  be  of  fervice  or  detrimental  to  them.  The 
whole  apparatus  of  the  funerals  was  then  again  inter¬ 
preted  in  the  fame  manner  as  that  of  the  other  feafts* 
and  the  whole  was  converted  ir>co  fo  many  methods 
of  divination. 

The 
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The  Ceremonies  of  the  Manes ,  though  they  were  Divina- 
but  the  bare  pra&ice  of  the  aflemblies  of  the  pri-  T10N* 
mitive  times,  being  in  every  refpedt  different  from  " 
thofe  obferved  in  the  other  feafts,  appeared  fo 
many  different  methods  of converfing  with  the  dead, 
and  of  obtaining  the  defired  informations  from 
them.  Who  then  could  doubt  but  it  was  in  order 
familiarly  to  converfe  with  their  ancient  friends, 
that  men  fat  down  round  the  pit  into  which  they 
had  thrown  the  oil,  the  flour,  and  the  blood  of 
the  vidtim  they  had  killed  to  their  honour  ?  How 
could  it  be  doubted  but  that  this  pit  fo  different 
from  the  altars  fet  up  and  pointing  towards 
heaven,  was  a  fuitable  ceremony,  and  peculiarly 
belonging  to  the  dead  ?  The  dead  evidently  took 
pleafure  in  thefe  repafts,  and  efpecially  in  what 
was  poured  into  the  pit  for  them.  Doubtlefs  they 
came  to  con  fume  the  honey  and  the  liquors  which 
difappeared  from  thence:  and  if  their  friends  were 
contented  with  offering  them  liquors  only,  no 
doubt  it  was  becaufe  their  condition  as  dead  per- 
fons  would  not  admit  of  grofs  foods.  Men  were 
then  fo  extravagantly  credulous  as  to  believe  that 
the  phantoms  came  to  drink  and  voluptuoufly  to 
relifh  thefe  liquors,  while  their  relations  feafted  0» 
the  red  of  the  facriflce  round  the  pit. 

After  the  repaft  in  common  between  the  dead 
and  the  living,  came  the  interrogation,  or  particu¬ 
lar  calling  up  of  the  foul  for  which  the  facriflce 
was  appointed,  and  who  was  to  explain  her  mind. 

Every  body  is  fenflble  that  an  inconvenience  at¬ 
tended  the  ceremony,  it  being  to  be  apprehended 
that  the  dead  might  croud  about  the  ditch,  to  get 
a  (hare  in  this  etfuflon  which  they  were  fo  very 
greedy  of,  and  leave  nothing  for  the  dear  foul  for 
whom  the  feaft  was  deflgned.  This  was  provided 
againft.  The  relations  made  two  ditches.  In  one 

they 
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they  threw  wine,  honey,  water  and  flour,  toamufë' 
the  generality  of  the  dead  :  in  the  other  they 
'  poured  out  the  blood  of  the  vi&im  then  to  be  eaten 
in  common  by  the  family.  They  fat  upon  the 
brink  of  the  latter,  and  with  their  fwords  near 
them,  they  kept  off  by  the  fight  of  thefe  inftru- 
ments,  the  croud  of  the  dead  who  had  no  concern 
in  their  affairs.  They  on  the  contrary  invited  and 
called  up  by  his  name  the  deceafed,  whom  they 
had  a  mind  to  chear  and  con  fuit.  They  defired 
him  to  draw  near.  The  dead  feeing  that  there 
was  there  no  fecurity  for  them,  flocked  and  fwarm- 
ed  round  the  fir  ft  ditch,  the  accefs  to  which  was 
free,  and  politely  abandoned  the  other  to  the  pri¬ 
vileged  foul,  who  had  a  right  to  the  offering,  and 
who  knew  the  bottom  of  the  affairs  about  which 
fhe  was  to  be  confulted. 

The  queffions  made  by  the  living  were  diftinét 
and  ealy  to  be  underflood.  The  anfwers  on  the 
contrary,  though  very  certain, were  neither  fo  quick 
nor  foeafy  to  be  unravelled.  But  thepriefts  who 
had  been  taught  in  their  labyrinth  how  to  under- 
ftand  the  voice  of  the1  gods,  the  anfwers  ofthe  pla¬ 
nets,  the  language  of  the  birds,  the  ferpents,  and  the 
muteft  inftruments,  eafily  underftood  the  dead,  and 
became  their  interpreters.  They  reduced  it  into 
an  art,  whole  moft  necefiary  point  and  what  beft 
fui  ted  the  condition  of  the  dead,  -  was  filence  and 
darknefs.  They  retired  into  the  deeper  caves:  they 
fafted,  and  lay  upon  the  skins  of  the  facrificed 
beafls.  When  they  waked  or  after  a  watch,  which 
was  fitter  to  turn  their  brains  than  to  reveal  hid¬ 
den  things  to  them,  they  gave  for  anfwers  the 
thought  or  dream  which  had  moft  affeéfed  them. 
Or  they  opened  certain  books  appointed  for  that 
ufe  :  and  the  firft  words  which  offered  at  the  open* 
ing  of  them,  were  precifely  thole  of  the  prophecy 

ex- 
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bxpe£ted  :  Or  in  fhort,  the  pried  and  fometimes  the 
perfon  himfelf  who  came  to  confult,  took  care,  at 
going  out  of  the  cave,  to  Men  with  attention  to 
the  very  fird  words  he  could  pcfîiblÿ  hear,  from 
what  part  foéver  they  proceeded,  and  they  were 
to  him  in  lieu  of  an  anfwer.  Thefe  words  for  cer¬ 
tain  had  no  manner  of  relation  or  connexion  with 
the  bufinefs  in  hand  :  but  they  were  turned  fo 
many  ways,  and  the  feme  of  them  fo  violently 
wrefted,  that  they  muft  needs  have  given  Way  fome 
fmall  matter.  Commonly  enough  they  had  in  ap¬ 
pearance  fome  relation  to  it.  They  fometimes* 
inftead  of  the  foregoing  methods,  had  recourfe  to 
What  they  called  Sortes ,  viz.  a  number  of  tickets 
on  which  there  were  fome  words  written  at  ran¬ 
dom,  or  fome  verfes  already  current,  or  newly 
coined.  Thefe  tickets  being  thrown  into  an  urn, 
they  were  ftirred  very  well  together,  and  the  firft 
ticket  that  was  drawn  was  gravely  delivered  to  the 
diftrefled  family,  as  the  means  to  make  them  eafy* 
Methods  of  divination  were  multiplied  without 
end.  The  whole  of  religion  was  almoft  converted 
into  fo  many  methods  of  knowing  futurity.  Cer¬ 
tain  places  obtained  a  greater  reputation  than  the 
reit  ;  and  fuch  was  thé  origine  of  Oracles.  This 
matter  has  been  fufficiently  treated  upon  (a)  by 
the  learned  :  it  Would  be  needlefs  to  refume  it. 

It  may  be  objected,  it  is  evident,  that  the  prac¬ 
tices  above-mentioned  were  extremely  fit  every 
Where  to  (pread  this  extravagant  per fuaficn,  which 
is  fill  preferved  among  the  people,  that  we  may 
converfe  with  the  dead,  and  that  they  often  come 
to  give  us  advices.  But  what  proofs  have  we,  that 

(a)  See  the  differtation  of  oracles,  and  the  reply  of  P. 
Vandale  upon  the  Heuhenora-  Bakus. 

«les.  See  the  hiftory  of  the 

V  o  h  ,  IL  E  thefe 
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thefe  fo  very  ftrange  practices  have  been  formerly 
common  ? 

If  I  can  again  fupply  my  readers  with  the  proofs 
of  this  cu (torn,  or  rather  of  this  perverfe  abufe 
of  the  funeral  ceremonies*,  I  (hall,  methinks,  have 
fufHciently  (hewn,  that  the  opinions  of  men  upon 
the  gods,  the  dead,  and  the  anfwers  that  may  be 
obtained  from  either  of  them,  art  nothing  but  a 
literal  and  grofs  interpretation  madeofvery  plain 
figns,  and  of  ftill  plainer  ceremonies,  whofe  pur¬ 
port  was  to  exprefs  certain  truths,  and  to  fulfil  cer¬ 
tain  duties. 

Becaufe  all  nations  flocked  to  high  places, 
there  to  (lied  the  blood  of  the  vi&ims  into  a  trench, 
and  to  converfe  with  iuch  or  fuch  a  dead  perfon 
by  keeping  off  others  by  the  flght  of  a  fword, 
it  is,  that  fcripture  fo  often  and  in  fo  exprefs  a 
m  inner  forbids  the  Ifraelites  to  affemble  upon  high 
places ,  or  (which  was  frequently  the  fame  thing)  to 
hold  their  ajfembly  near  the  blood  (a)>  or  to  eat  fitting 
round  any  pit  fprinkled  with  the  blood  of  the  victims. 

The  cuftom  of  ufing  the  fword  in  thefe  funeral 
facrifices,  to  chafe  away  the  fouls  they  had  no  mind 
to  call  up,  is  attefled  in  the  reproach  which  the 
prophet  Ezekiel  gives  the  Hebrews,  of  having 
eaten  the  fiefh  of  their  facrifices  near  the  blood  which 
they  had Jhedy  and  of  having  had  their  fword  by  them 
^  in  this  abominable  *  repaft . 

Ilomer,  more  ancient  than  Ezekiel,  (hews  us 
A.  the  fame  practices  among  the  weitern  nations,  and 


(a)  Din  by  ^arrab  lo 

thocelou  real  haddam,  non  come- 
detis  juxsa  fanguinem,  or  piper 
f anguine,  or  circa  fojfam  victi- 
77.  arum  [anguine  confperfam. 
The  LXX  interpreters  know¬ 
ing  pei  fe£fciy,that  this  wan  what 
drew  the  people  to  the  high 


•places,  have  very  welltranilat** 
ed  thispa&ige  of  Leviticus  19. 
26.  and  other  the  like  by  thefe 
words,  f  icd'lZTZ  C7T.  TCCV  OÇi- 

&v,ye  [hall  not  go  and  eat  upon 
the  mountains.  Here  to  eat  is 
the  fame  thing  as  tofacrifice . 

\  here 
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here  becomes  an  interpreter  of  fcripture.  Ulyffes 
being  willing  toqueftion  the  foul  of  Tirefias,’  re¬ 
puted  to  have  a  far  greater  knowledge  of  things 
than  the  reft  of  the  dead,  concerning  his  return  to 
Ithaca ,  begins  by  pouring  into  a  hole  honey,  wine, 
water  and  flour,  in  honour  of  the  generality  of 
fouls  deceafed,  to  keep  them  imployed  apart  in 
confuming  this  :  then  in  another  place  he  makes 
a  fécond  pit*  into  which  he  pours,  particularly  in 
honour  of  Tirefias,  the  blood  of  a  choice  victim* 
He  then  places  himfelf  over  the  blood  ( a J,  or  near  it, 
/ word  in  band .  He  difperfes  the  light  /hades  that 
were  greedy  of  it,  and  hinders  them  from  tail¬ 
ing  it  before  he  has  confuked  Tirefias  (b).  This 
foul  by  name  called  up  comes  at  laft:  :  (he  intreats 
the  hero  to  retire  from  the  trench,  and  to  remove 
his  fword,  the  fight  of  which  frightens  her,  that  fhe 
may  drink  the  blood  poured  out  to  her  honour,  and 
then  acquaints  Ulylfes  with  the  truth  he  is  con¬ 
cerned  to  know  (V). 

This  divination  was  then  grounded,  as  all  the 
others  were,  upon  theperverfe  fenfejgiven  to  fome 
ancient  ceremonies  very  Ample  and  innocent  in  their 
origine,  but  which  became  fo  many  a£!s  of  idola¬ 
try,  or  the  occalion  of  an  impendent  idolatry,  from 
the  falfe  interpretation  that  was  given  them.  The 
turn,  therefore,  which  the  Ceremonies  took  in  the 

(a)  '' Ait  Id  éV  iç  eu  [x art  tpeicyetvbv  'l  y  cou. 

**)•;•  OuVl’  tlcov  yîKv%y  duîvtivx,  kdfwk 
r/A ly.IJoç  ci'cnroi'  tjuni',  'tt/iv,  Ÿipétridiro.jrvdïoSi, 

■(c)  A’aa  ')  ÇeLjyauov  â'vi 

"  A l[J.cLT &  Oypàt  ‘ür'li y,  ^  70'  VHy.€f>Tict  tïW 

f*V'  t  ?  , . 

The  fame  ufiges  are  found  in  the  poem  of  Silius  Itaîicusf 

Edticîùmque  tone  vdgina  interrit  us  enjem. 

■■^uxcunque  ante  anim&  tendunt  pot  are  cnïoreni , 
l-’/sjicg, 
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minds  of  the  people,  is  an  additional  proof  of  the1 
grofs  manner  in  which  they  have  made  perfofls  of, 
or  realized  the  fymbols  themielves.  From  all  we 
have  feen  it  refults,  that  idolatry,  aftrology,  the 
auguries,  conjurations,  and  the  art  magick,  are 
all  of  them  practices  equally  abfurd  and  deceitful, 
proceeding  from  the  falfe  interpretation  of  the  ce¬ 
remonial,  occafioned  and  maintained  by  the  cupi¬ 
dity  of  nations,  authorized  without  any  examina¬ 
tion  by  univerfal  ufage,  and  fupported  by  the  ava¬ 
rice  of  the  priefts.  Thefe  perhaps  were  perfuaded 
of  the  excellence  of  their  own  predi&ions,  which 
could  hardly  failfometimes  to  have  an  appearance 
of  accomplifhment.  It  is  very  credible  that  when 
they  were  contradicted  by  the  event,  they  impofed 
upon  and  feduced  themfelves,  by  the  intervention 
of  that  crowd  of  powers  always  intent  upon  con¬ 
founding  every  thing  in  the  world,  and  that  they 
very  fi  nee  ref  y  had  a  value  for  an  art  which  pro¬ 
cured  them  a  comfortable  livelihood. 

Jn  reducing  idolatry  and  divination,  which  have 
fo  ftrangely  difhonoured  reafon,  to  mere  illufiorts 
caufed  by  cupidity  and  ignorance,  I  am  very  fax 
from  thinking  that  the  evil  fpirits  have  not  exerted 
upon  mankind  that  meafure  of  power  which  God 
has  granted  them  according  to  the  impenetrable 
and  always  adorable  defigns  of  his  wifdom.  On 
the  contrary,  I  am  convinced  of  their  exiftence  as 
well  as  of  their  efforts  towards  undoing  us,  and  in 
particular  of  the  vexations  they  have  been  rendered 
capable  ofexercifingupon  the  bodies  of  the  demo*- 
niacks,  for  the  manifestation  of  the  powerful  grace 
of  our  Saviour.  I  own  moreover,  that  God  has 
fometimes  permitted  the  fpirits  of  darknefs,  by 
certain  equivocal  appearances,  to  comply  with  the 
defires  of  magicians  and  feduced  nations.  But  what 
he  granted  to  criminal  defires  was  alfo  their  pu- 

nilhmentr 
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nifhment.  All  thefe  arts  however  are  not  a  whit  Divina- 
iefs  deceitful  (0),  void  of  reality,  and  deftitute  of  TI0N‘ 
rules,  fince  they  all  owe  their  birth  to  the  oblivion  * 
of  the  fenfe  of  the  firft  inftitutions  that  were  given 
to  men  upon  the  courfe  of  the  fun  and  moon,  upon 
husbandry,  the  regulations  of  fociety,  and  the  gra¬ 
titude  due  to  the  author  of  all  good, 

V  ...  „  v  . 

(a)  The  fcripture  itfelf  fup-  the  cheats  of  their  minifters. 
plies  us  with  proofs  of  the  im-  See  the  hiftory  of  the  priefts 
potence  of  the  gods,  and  of  of  Bel,  in  Daniel. 


The  end  of  the  firft  Book . 
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According  to  the  notions  of  the  Poets, 
the  Philosophers,  and  MOSES. 
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The  Formation  of  the  FI  E  A  V  E  N 
and  EARTH., 

Â  *  *  '  # 

According  to  the  notions  of  cPhilofophers . 

IN  examining  into  the  origine  of  the  heaven  of 
poets,  and  of  the  whole  Heathen  religion,  we 
have  not  loft  our  time  in  fruitlefs  refearches, 

feen 
the 


nor  in  ftudies  of  pure  çuriofity.  \Ye  have 
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the  ftrange  illufion  of  which  man  becomes  thcfport,  t/^Chaos 
when  the  love  of  juft  ice  and  truth  does  not  rule“ 
his  heart.  We  have  feen,  and  pofiubly  with  fume 
benefit,  the  birth  and  abfurdity  of  many  pernici¬ 
ous  opinions,  in  favour  of  which  lo  many  people 
ftill  are  ftrongly  prejudiced.  In  fhort,  we  have 
begun  to  intimate  the  excellence  and  ineftimable 
value  of  Mofes’s  narration  :  fmce,amidft  this  crowd 
of  fables  added  in  after-times  to  the  ancient  tradi¬ 
tion,  we  have  in  Paganifm  again  found  the  fame 
grounds  of  hiftories  and  cuftoms,  nay,  of  primitive 
truths  which  have  been  preferved  in  Mofes’s  reci¬ 
tal.  And  indeed  we  have  on  either  fide,  and  long 
before  the  law  was  given  in  the  wildernefs,  the 
facrifices,  the  neomeniæ,  the  dedication  of  monu¬ 
ments  and  of  altars  by  effufions  of  oil  and  other 
libations,  the  funeral  honours,  the  expectation  of 
a  better  life  to  come,  and  the  univerfai  perfuafion 
ofajuftice  which  will  treat  every  one  according  to 
his  works.  We  have  again  found  in  Egypt  the 
fenfible  foot&eps  of  the  dwelling  of  Cham.  In  the 
opinions  of  the  eaftern  nations  upon  the  origine  of 
the  gods,  we  have  feen  fome  veiliges  of  the  hiftory 
fometimes  of  Abraham,  fometimes  of  Noah  ;  the 
memory  preferved  of  the  divifion  of  the  earth 
among  the  children  of  the  latter  -,  the  knowledge 
of  the  relloration  of  husbandry  by  a  Angle  mail 
refcued  from  the  flood  ;  the  remembrance  of  the 
ark  ;  the  very  diftinCt  knowledge  of  a  total  diffe¬ 
rent  (late  both  in  nature  and  fociety  before  and 
after  this  event  j  in  fhort  (this  is  very  obfervable, 
and  opening  the  book  of  Ovid’s  metamorphcfes  is 
fufflcient  to  convince  us  of  it)  the  twofold  origine 
of  man,  whom  Paganifm  as  well  as  the  fcripture 
derives  from  clay  and-  from  the  heaven  at  the 
fame  time  :  from  the  clay  or  earth  mixed  with 
water,  becaufe  he  lives  in  a  body  of  which  the 
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terreftrial  elements  are  the  bafis  ;  from  the  heaven, 
.  becaufe  he  has  received  a  life,  a  foul,  and  an  un¬ 
demanding  altogether  celeftial. 

Here  my  readers  would  have  juft  reafon  to 
complain,  if  I  fhould  not  return  to  the  very  chaos, 
pf  which  both  the  poets  and  Mofes  have  lpoken. 
It  is  a  notorious  truth,  that  the  poets,  the  phrlcfo- 
phers,  the  polite  and  the  barbarous  nations  have 
preferved  the  memory  of  a  date  of  darknefs  and 
confufion,  which  had  preceded  the  prefent  ceco- 
nomyof  the  world.  Nor  can  we  deny  but  thefe 
precious  remains  of  the  hiftory  of  the  world  in  its 
birth,  notwithftanding  the  accefiorv  notions  which 
each  nation  and  each  philofopher  have  by  degrees 
added  to  it,  is  ftill  a  teftimony  univerfally  born 
to  the  truth  of  Mofes’s  recital.  But  if  we  compare 
the  chaos  which  is  found  jn  the  tradition  of  the 
Hebrews  with  that  admitted  by  the  poets  and 
philofophers,  we  fhall  fee  nothing  but  exachefij 
and  truth  in  the  former,  and  find  nothing  but 
pa i (fakes  and  abfurd  or  even  dangerous  confeouen- 
ce s  in  the  latter. 

I. 

Tke  chaos  oj  CP hilojhpkers,  or  the  primitive 

matter . 

THERE  is  none  but  will  here  acknowledge 
the  falfity  of  the  poetical  chaos.  The  reader  "is 
fhocked  at  feeing  a  perfon  there  made  of  filence, 
another  of  Erebus  y  or  the  night,  a  third  of  Tie  or 
'matter',  to  hear  fearches  after  the  genealogy  of 
people  of  this  kind,  and  of  many  others  which 
may  be  feen  in  Hefiod,  and  in  what  Eufebius 
has  handed  down  to  us  of  old  Sanchoniathon.  The 
paoft  probable  things  that  can  be  laid  concerning 
;  . .  '  "  ’  ■  r  '  theiq 
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tiiefe  ancient  cofmogonies,  is,  that  men  at  all  times 
have  pretended  to  penetrate  further  than  they  were 
allowed  to  do,  and  that  they  formerly  made  fy- 
ftems  upon  the  origine  of  the  world  as  they  do  at 
prefent,  inftead  of  being  contented  with  the  fim- 
plicity  of  the  hiilory  we  have  of  it.  Very  likely 
the  mailers  contrafted  their  ideas  within  a  narrow 
compais,  by  giving  them  an  air  of  allegory,  and 
by  caufing  the  principal  objefls  of  their  fyftems  to 
move  and  aft  as  fo  many  living  and  animated  per- 
fonages.  They  thought  they  rendered  their  doc¬ 
trine  more  fenfible  by  thisdramatick  outfide.  They 
put  it  in  verfes  and  to  mufick,  that  it  might  be 
more  eafily  retained,  and  deferred  the  extending 
ic  Efficiently  to  their  after-explications.  But  by 
misfortune  thefe  allegories  as  well  as  all  their  fables, 
and  even  their  jeftsupon  the  ancient  fymbols,  were 
perpetuated  as  fo  many  hiftories,  which  by  degrees 
have  fwelled  the  monftrous  bulk  of  the  Heathen 
mythologies.  Let  us  abandon  all  thefe  ill-matched 
liftions,  after  having  obferved  among  them  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  very  fenfible  footlteps  of  the 
truths  of  which  the  people  of  God  have  been  the 
faithful  truftees.  The  ftudy  of  Paganifm  can 
hardly  be  rendered  folid  and  beneficial  by  any  buc 
a  labour  carried  on  to  this  purpofe.  It  is  making 
error  and  even  falfehood  itfelf  fubfervient  to  oor 
«edification  :  It  is  fetching  gold  out  of  mire.  But 
our  bufinefs  is  no  longer  to  fee  in  what  the  fable 
may  relate  to  the  holy  feripture  :  Our  comparifon 
fhall  run  for  the  future  between  Mofes  and  the 
phiîofophers.  Let  us  begin  with  their  chaos  :  It 
is  the  point  from  which  we  fee  them  all  fet  out  one 
alter  another. 

The  love  of  worldly  blefiings  is  not  the  only 
paffion  that  racks  mankind.  The  thirft  of  know¬ 
ledge  has  a  1  moll  as  powerful  an  influence  r^pon  the 

human 
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human  heart.  God  has  been  pleafed  for  man’s 
fake  to  join  a  pleafure  and  an  allurement  both  to 
the  ufing  the  fupports  of  his  health,  and  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truths  which  are  of  concern  to 
him.  But  thefe  bounties  of  the  Almighty,  fo 
wholfome  when  moderately  ufed  and  with  thank- 
fulnefs,  may  be  converted  into  fo  many  pôifons, 
when  rpan  knows  neither  how  to  fet  bounds  to  nor 
how  to  direct  the  ufe  of  them.  An  excefiive  love 
of  earthly  bleflings  has  rendered  him  idolatrous, 
and  caufed  him  to  midake  whatever  furrounded 
him  in  heaven  and  on  the  earth,  for  fo  many  ve¬ 
nerable  powers,  or  for  fo  many  oracles  which  in¬ 
formed  him  every  inftant  of  his  minuted  con¬ 
cerns.  An  immoderate  defire  of  knowing  every 
thing,  Jikewife  made  him  deviate  from  that 
kind  of  knowledge  within  the  hounds  of  which 
God  had  placed  him,  to  run  after  frivolous  and 
vain  fydems,  which  take  in  no  lefs  than  the  uni- 
verfe  and  its  parts,  which  from  the  beginning  of 
the  world,  even  to  our  very  time,  produce  and 
drive  out  each  other  without  being  able  to  main¬ 
tain  themfelves,  or  being  any  way  acceilible  to  our 
underftanding. 

vj  t 


Let  us  not  look  out  among  the  Chinefe,  Indian, 
Arabian,  or  any  other  Afiatic  doctors,  for  their 
thoughts  concerning  the  origine  of  the  world,  and 
thefabrick  of  the  heavens.  Our  Europe  isfufficient- 
ly  fruitful  in  fublime  conceptions  upon  this  matter, 
and  we  need  not  leave  our  own  cantons  to  find  out 
fydems.  Let  us  put  together  our  mod  famous  na- 
turalids,  fuch  as  Democritus,  Epicurus,  Lucre - 
tius,Gadèndus,  Aridotle,  and  Delcartes,  with  the 
numerous  family  of  the  fcholadicks.  Let  us  place 
all  thefe  great  rnaders  in  prefence  of  Mofes,  and 
draw  que  a  parallel  of  his  doftrine  and  theirs, 
I  he  refill  t  will  be  this:  When  thefe  philofophers 

have 
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have  taken  their  own  reafon  for  a  judge  of  the  The  Chaos. 
itru&ure  of  the  world,  which  they  never  were  ” 

appointed  by  God  to  conftrudt,  govern,  or  under¬ 
stand  *,  all  what  they  have,  each  of  them  apart, 
imagined  about  the  chaos  and  the  formation  ol  the 
world  is  needlefs,  unintelligible,  beyond  our  reach,' 
and  evidently  contradi&ed  by  experience.  On  the 
contrary,  what  Mofes  tells  us  of  the  creation  is 
fimple,  plain,  full  of  grandeur,  and  perfectly 
agreeable  to  the  experience  of  people  of  all  places 
and  ages.  ■  • 

All  the  philofophers,  though  under  different 
terms  and  expreliions,  have  admitted  a  chaos  of  cor-’ 
pufcules,  indifferent  as  to  entering  into  thecompofl- 
tion  of  all  forts  of  bodies  ;  a  vague,  undetermined, 
univerfal  matter,  of  which  they  pretend  that  all 
things  have  or  might  have  been  made  by  the  bare 
impulfeof  motion.  Now,  it  is  upon  this  indiffe¬ 
rence  of  the  corpufcqles  towards  becoming  whatever 
you  pleafe  ;  it  is  upon  the  poffibility  of  forming  a> 
world  with  the  corpufcules  by  the  bare  introduc¬ 
tion  of  a  general  motion,  that  I  believe  I  muff  bid 
our  fyftem-makers  to  flop. 

If  a  mafs  of  iron,  a  mealure  of  water,  a  handful 
pffand,  may,  by  the  impreffion  of  a  motion  made 
in  a  direct  or  curved  line,  become  an  organized 
body,  or  even  any  thing  other  than  iron,  water  or 
fand  ;  I  confent  to  fay  that  a  chaos  of  corpufcules 
has  been  able,  by  the  application  of  a  general  mo¬ 
tion,  to  become  a  world.  But  if  that  mafs  of  fand 
moved  and  violently  agitated,  can  never  be  orga¬ 
nized,  nor  even  become  any  thing  but  fand  *  it 
thence  follows,  that  matter  of  whatever  kind  you 
may  be  pleafcd  to  imagine  it,  let  it  be  moved  in  a 
circular  or  lirait  direction  ever  lb  long,  there  can 
refult  nothing  from  it  but  a  chaos,  and  never  a 
World.  The  only  fpecial  intention  of  the  artificer, 
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not  a  (impie  motion,  can  form  the  whole  machine, 
and  every  one  of  the  parts  it  is  compofed  of.  Here 
the  whole  world  will  fall  into  difpute.  But  pray, 
let  us  agree  together  ;  let  us  lay  afide  our  notions 
and  arguments,  and  I  my  own  above  all,  fince  I 
value  them  (till  lefs  than  thofe  of  others.  Let  us 
not  any  way  rely  upon  the  manner  in  which  things 
may  be  ranged  in  the  heads  of  philofophers,  fince 
that  would  be  the  means  to  have  as  many  fyftems 
as  heads.  Let  us,  in  (hort,  take  experience  for 
our  judge,  and  examine  nature. 

Let  us  go  into  the  laboratory  of  an  alchymift 
(a) .  T  here  the  preparatives  of  a  tranfmutation  are 
making.  We  may  fee  all  the  operations,  and  in 
little  make  the  experiment  of  the  converfion  of  the 
chaos  into  a  well  ordered  world.  The  diftance  is 
doubtlefs  much  greater  from  the  chaos  to  an  orga¬ 
nized  world,  than  from  a  piece  of  iron  to  one  of 
pure  gold.  But  if  this  laft  tranfmutation  is  impof- 
fible,  the  other  is  certainly  at  an  end.  Let  us  then 
look  into  the  crucible,  into  which  the  alchymift  is 
very  fure  he  has  put  nothing  but  matters  well 
known,  perfe&ly  refined,  and  without  the  leaft 
grain  of  gold.  After  many  preparatives  and  feru- 
pulous  precautions  about  the  degree  of  the  fire,  after 
the  moft  religious  obfervation  of  all  the  rules,  what 
do  we  find  in  it  at  laft?  not  even  the  lead  grain  of 
gold.  To  this  abortive  operation  if  we  join  all  the 
other  operations  of  the  laboratory,  I  will  venture 

(æ)  We  mud  with  great  care  which  form  compound  bodies, 
avoid  confounding  the  alchy-  Philofophy  borrows  many  ufe- 
mifts,  or  the  hunters  after  the  ful  knowledges,  and  fbciety 
phiiolopher’s  ftone,  with  the  very  great  helps,  from  chy- 
chymiiis  whobeftow  their  la-  mical  operations.  The  follow- 
bour,  not  upon  the  tranfmuta-  ing  article  will  (hew,  what  o- 
tion,  but  upon  the  purifying  pinion  we  are  to  entertain  of 
of  metals,  and  feparating  or  de-  the  work  of  the  alchymift. 
compounding  the  principles 
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to  fay  before  the  director  of  the  whole,  that  he  TheC*Aoi. 
may  very  well  mix  or  feparate,  but  can  never,  by 
any  imaginable  motions,  obtain  the  tranfmutation 
of  any  thing.  His  operations  fhew,  that  there  are 
compound  bodies,  and  bodies  fimple  in  their  na¬ 
ture  :  that  thofe  compounded  may  be  analyzed  or 
refolved  into  thofe  which  compofe  them .  that  the 
bodies  disjoined  may  be  drawn  together  again,  and 
form  new  compolitions  *,  but  that  there  are  a  good 
number  of  bodies,  which  have  a  determined  and 
invariable  nature.  Such  are  the  water,  the  earth, 
the  fand,  the  gold,  the  (ilver,  all  the  metals,  quick- 
filver,  and  many  others,  which  being  agitated,  tor¬ 
tured,  difunited  and  mixed  fo  long  as  you  pleafe, 
are  found  for  ever  the  fame,  admit  of  no  manner 
of  analyfis  or  decompofition,  and  can  never,  by 
any  imprinted  motion  whatever,  be  tranfmuted 
into  any  thing  but  what  they  are.  Motion  may 
difunite  or  blend  them.  It  may  very  well  produce 
a  chaos.  But  an  experience  of  a  thoufand,  nay,  of 
fix  thoufand  years  has  fhewed  us,  that  if  a  chaos  is 
formed  of  gold -duff,  of  drops  of  water,  and  of 
grains  of  fand  thrown  promifcuoully  together,  a 
golden- ma fs  will  never  come  out  of  it  in  which  the 
water  and  the  fand  are  converted  into  gold. 

Nay,  more  r  this  mafs  of  corpufcules  is  fo  very  far 
from  being  able  to  become  a  world  organized  or 
compofed  of  regular  pieces,  that,  if,  for  inftance, 
there  is  not  as  yet  any  iron  in  this  mafs  or  in  that 
chaos,  it  might  be  ftirred  a  thoufand  years  toge¬ 
ther,  before  any  grain  of  iron  could  ever  be  fetch¬ 
ed  out  of  it.  For  this  I  would  give  the  realons  if 
I  had  a  right  to  fpeak.  But  we  took  experience  for 
our  judge. 

How  !  fome  will  gravely  fay,  what  need  have 
we  to  tire  ourfelves  with  making  of  trials  ?  Is 
it  not  enough  for  us  to  have  matter  extended  in 
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length,  breadth,  and  depth,  to  be  able  to  fetch  out 
of  it  whatever  we  fee  in  the  world  ?  sTis  true,  you 
smay  fetch  whatever  you  pleafe  out  of  this  matter, 
when  you  work  it  upon  paper  or  on  the  feats  of  a 
fchool.  There  it  proves  perfectly  pliant  and  tract¬ 
able.  But  it  is  not  fo  in  the  laboratory.  The  mat¬ 
ter  who  direCts  there,  with  all  his  heart  and  foul 
wilhes  that  the  philofophers  were  in  the  right.  This 
docility  of  matter  would  ferve  his  turn  admirably 
well.  But  he  can  tell  us  how  much  grief  and  afflic¬ 
tion  the  obftinate  refinance  of  matter  has  given 
him.  Fie  is  now  looking  out  for  the  tranfmuta- 
tion  :  but  he  iias  not  found  it  yet  for  certain.  Let 
Tim  here  explain  himfelf. 

II. 

/ f  *•  '  ;  .  .  f  , 

The  pr  inciples  of  the  alckymijls.- 

ALL  is  loft,  cries  our  alchymift,  if  it  be  onçè 
Tuppofed  that  the  tranfmutation  of  metals  is  im- 
poftible,  and  that  they  are  fimple  and  elementary 
i bodies  which  God  has  at  firft  conftructed  of  an  in¬ 
variable  nature.  Maintaining  this  doCtrine  is  rob¬ 
bing  man  of  his  finelt  privilege. One  perfon  degrades 
him  from  the  fovereignty  he  is  to  exercife  upon 
-earth,  and  another  aims  at  no  lefsthan  at  (hutting 
againft  him  the  door  of  wifdom,  by  perfuading 
him  that  all  the  natures  which  enter  into  the  com* 
-poficion  -  of  mixt  bodies,  were  made  at  the  be¬ 
ginning:  that  all  man  can  do  is,  to  make  ufeof 
what  already  exifted  ;  but  that  he  produces  and 
changes  nothing:  and  that  t he feekivg  îhe pbjlofopher* s 
ftone »  the  objeCt  of  fo  many  wifhesand  ré fea relies, 
is  nothing  but  a  vain  fancy,  fince  metals  are  aCtu- 
ally  all  that  they  ever  will  be,  and  fince  they  are 
..pretended  incapable  of  being  generated  or  altered. 
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Alchymy,  which  would  load  its  adepts  (0)  with  t^Prw- 
riches  and  heaith  if  it  were  but  incouraged  with  ^Jalchy 
great  hopes,  fhall  then  for  the  future  be  reduced  to  MIsTs.CHY 

the  extra&ion  of  a  few  grains  of  gold  or  filver  di- - — 

fperfed  among  a  lump  of  other  matters  ;  to  the 
filtration  of  a  few  faits  ;  to  diftillations  of  but  little 
ufe,  and  to  the  confection  of  fome  phofphorus’s  fit 
to  atnufe  children,  or  at  mod:  capable  of  replacing 
in  the  hands  ofa  virtuofo  the  too  vulgar  ufe  of  the 
flint.  Will  any  one  be  able  to  conceive  that  fo 
many  great  men,  who  from  the  time  of  Trifmegif- 
tus  (k)  to  our  very  days  have  bellowed  their  labours 
upon  the  tranfmutation  of  metals,  the  making  of 


(a)  Thofe  whom  they  ima¬ 
gine  to  have  obtained  the  con- 
verfion  into  gold  of  what  was 
no  gold. 

( b )  They  put  in  the  Egyptian 
temples  the  books  containing 
all  the  theology,  the  lciences 
and  ceremonies  of  Egypt.Thefe 
books  were  attributed  to  Mer- 
curius  Trifmegiflus.  S.  Clem. 
Alexand.  Stromat.  lib.  6.  The 
Alchy  mills  who  look  upon  this 
Mercury  as  the  inventor  of 
their  art,  out  of  gratitude  give 
him  the  pompous  name  of 
Mercury  three  tunes  great.  Eut 
it  is  with  their  art  as  with  its 
author.  The  whole  is  ideal, 
and  nothing  elfe.  We  find  two 
Mercuries  in  the  Egyptian 
chronology.  One  invents  wri¬ 
ting  and  the  fciences  j  the  other 
bringsthem  to  perfection.  One 
is  Ion  ofMaia  and  ofMenes  or 
Ofiris,  the  other  is  the  fon  of 
V ulcan .  The  firft,  in  good  truth, 
is  nothing  but  the  fymbol  of 
the  dog-ftar,  which  ferving  to 
regulate  the  operations  and 
feats  of  Egypt,  palfed  for  the 


founder  of  the  feats  and  regu¬ 
lations  j  for  an  induftrious  man 
who  had  ferved  his  fellow-ci¬ 
tizens,  and  by  the  beft  inven¬ 
tions  aflifted  the  government  of 
his  father.  But  we  know  Off¬ 
ris,  Menes  or  Horus,  Maia,  and 
Anubis  or  Mercury.  They  arc 
granted  to  have  afforded  ia- 
ftrudtions  to  mankind.  But 
how  have  they  done  it  ?  They 
intruded  in  the  fame  manner 
as  our  figns  inform  us:  and 
attributing  induftry  or  a  genea¬ 
logy  to  Mercury,  is  the  fame 
thing  as  believing  that  the  gol¬ 
den  lion  came  from  the  defèrt 
of  Zara  into  our  ftreets,  and 
that  the  dolphin  which  denotes 
a  public  houfe  has  received  the 
faculty  of  fpeaking.  The  fécond 
Mercury,  whom  they  pretend 
to  be  the  fon  of  Vulcan,  has 
nothing  more  real  in  him  than 
the  foregoing.  All  thefe  Egyp¬ 
tian  genealogies  are  popular 
(lories  of  which  we  law  the 
birth,  and  which  deferve  not 
to  be  ferioufly  mentioned. 
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p  table  gold ,  and  the  confe&ion  of  the  univerfal  re¬ 
storative,  have  run  after  chimæra’s  ?  No  fure  :  we? 
know  better  than  any  man,  what  muft  be  thought 
of  thefe  wonderful  changes  every  day  brought 
about  under  our  hands.  A  particular  nature,  as 
fimple  as  you  may  be  pleafed  to  fuppofe  it,  muft 
needs  be  capable  of  becoming  another,  by  the  tran- 
fcendency  of  our  learning,  fince  we  every  day  de- 
ftroy  filver,  copper,  and  all  other  metals,  and 
afterwards  revive  them  again  when  we  pleafe. 
We  every  day  deftroy  lead  to  have  minium 
and  cerufe  :  but  they  both  fhall  become  lead  again 
whenever  we  will.  We  not  only  kill  and  reftoreto 
life;  but  we  really  tranfmute  the  metals.  We 
caufe  one  to  become  another,  and  a  vile  nature  to 
be  changed  into  the  moft  precious.  We  for  in- 
fiance  call  into  a  crucible  a  fmall  quantity  of  filvef 
in  grains  and  of  cinoper  ( a )  broken  into  fmall 
pieces.  The  whole  being  melted,  we  find  again 
the  grains  of  the  fame  bigneis,  and  all  the  cinoper 
converted  into  filver.  Nay,  we  do  fométhingmorè 
wond’rous  ft  ill. 

We  unite  two  different  matters  together,  and  of 
the  two  we  form  a  third  which  has  no  manner  of 
relation  to  either  of  them.  Clay  and  lin-feed-oil 
have  nothing  common  between  them.  Now,  of 
thefe  two  matters  we  form  a  pure  iron,  which  has 
nothing  in  it  of  the  nature  of  1  in-feed -oil  or  of  clay. 
We  transform  gold  into  glafs*  arid  who  can  doubt 
but  we  might  reciprocally  convert  glafs  into  gold  ? 
All  fubmit  to  our  commands.  We  are  the  true 
kings  of  the  earth,  fince  every  thing  thereon  Com¬ 
plies  with  our  defires  ;  and  our  having  recôurfe  to 
notorious  examples  in  order  to  make  this  good,  is, 
becaufe  it  would  be  the  utmoft  imprudence  in  us  to 

a 

(a)  A  mafs  oF  fulphur  and  of  quick-fiiver  mixed  either  by 
nature  or  artificially. 
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profane  the  myfteries  of  our  art,  by  communi¬ 
cating  them  to  the  people,  or  by  expofing  them 
to  the  banter  of  mifcreant  minds.  AW  we  can  fay 
in  favour  of  the  noble  fouls,  whom  men  endeavour 
to  difhearten,  is,  that  all  the  dodlrine  of  our  father 
Hermes  Triffnegiftus  is  contained  in  the  metamor- 
phofes  of  Proteus,  a  noble  emblem  of  the  primi- 
tive  matter  ( a ).  There  is  an  univerfal  nature  in¬ 
different  to  all  forts  of  forms,  capable  of  retain¬ 
ing  them  all,  and  which  by  turns  becomes  fulphur 
or  phlogiilick  fait,  mercury,  pewter,  filver,  gold* 
and  whatever  we  are  pleafed  to  prefcribe  to  it. 
There  are  two  methods  of  arriving  at  the  end  pro- 
pofed  :  One  is  to  employ  the  (tone  compofed  of  the 
three  tinctures  which  have  been  extra&ed  from  the 
mercury,  the  fun,  and  the  moon,  and  which  we 
call  the  folari-lunari-mercurial-tri-unity.  The 
other  method  conflits  in  knowing  the  ufe  of  fulphur* 
fait*  and  mercury.  With  thele  three  principles, 
which  of  all  are  thofe  that  take  us  leaft  out  of  fight  of 
the  primitive  matter,  we  fhall  conftrudt  the  whole 
univerfe,  fmce  in  order  to  diverfify  the  parts  of  it, 
or  to  form  different  fpecies*  we  need  only  to  know 
how  to  vary  with  difcernment  the  matrices  into 
which  thefe  principles  are  received.  But  we  have 
faid  too  much.  Thefe  would  certainly  be  very  great 
hints  to  fuch  as  fhould  be  willing  to  make  their 
advantage  of  them  ;  and  the  men  to  whom  we 
offer  fo  favourable  a  hand  to  fetch  them  out  of  their 
mifery  are  indeed  very  inexcufeable. 

(a)  Thefe  notions  of  the  proclamation  of  the  exchange 
primitive  matter  came  into  the  of  the  corn,  and  of  the  fruits 
head  of  the  Egyptian  debtors,  of  Egypt,  for  the  commodities 
after  they  had  long  ftudied  to  in  the  foreign  lhips.  This  phi- 
find  out  what  the  lignification  lofophy  fuited  the  Egyptian 
of  their  Proteus  might  be.  But  nation  much  better  than  the 
the  ancient  Proteus,  by  his  name  primitive  matter* 
and  lèverai  changes,  was  the 
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Cosmo-  There  is  much  pomp,  a  great  outfide  of  cone 
gony.  fidence,  and  very  fine  promifes,  in  all  this  difr 
courfe,  as  well  as  in  that  of  molt  of  the  parti- 
fans  of  the  philofopher’s  done  :  but  I  may  be 
allowed  to  examine  into  the  meaning  and  effedls. 

Fird,  we  may  with  judice  complain  of  their 
myderious  obfcurity.  If  they  have  lo  affe&ionate 
a  charity  for  mankind,  what  makes  them  ufe  fa 
much  circumfpedtion  ?  That  croud  of  enigmatick 
receipts  and  unintelligible  writings  wherewith  they 
peder  us,  give  a  very  diladvantageous  idea  of  their 
perfons  and  learning.  Why  do  they  hide  from  us 
what  can  make  us  happy  ?  It  is  either  cruelty  or 
fhallownefsofunderdanding.  Why  do  they  give  us 
hints  which  they  would  not  have  us  take  ?  Silence  no 
doubt  was  much  fimpler  than  obfcure  writings.  It 
mud  be  owned  however,  that  all  is  not  equally 
obfcure  ;  and  we  fhall  here  infid  only  upon  what 
is  clear  in  them. 

Metals  can  Alchymids  very  plainly  boad  of  dedroying  and 
neither  be  reviving  metals.  But  they  impofe  upon  us  in  both 
deftroyed  thefe  refpe&s.  i.  They  do  not  dedroy  them.  If 
ved.rC;  1  a^cer  hayinS  didolved  a  leaf  of  filver  in  aqua-fortis, 
you  put  therein  one  of  iron  ;  the  inward  fire  or 
fpring  which  renders  the  aqua-fortis  fluid,  as  it 
does  every  other  liquor, together  with  the  vitriolick 
particles  which  conditute  the  whole  force  of  this 
water,  have,  after  the  feparation  of  the  particles 
of  the  filver  a  fufficient  degree  of  adivity  left,  to 
divide  like  wife  the  minute  mafles  of  the  iron,  but 
not  enough  to  keep  the  particles  of  iron  and  thofe 
ôffllverina  date  of  fufion  at  the  fame  time.  The 
aqua-fortis  therefore  abandons  the  filver,  whofe 
fmall  mafles  are  not  fo  eafily  attenuated  as  thofe 
of  the  iron  ;  and  all  the  filver  didolved  finks  to 
the  bottom  ol  the  vefifel,  refembling  a  mafs  of  dime 
by  the  alh-colour  it  then  affumes,  though  it  be 

filver 
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filver  in  reality.  The  iron  difio] ved  and  âtténu-  t^Prin- 
ated  will  likewife  be  made  to  fink,  by  putting  a  CIPLESC/ 
fmall  quantity  of  calamine  into  the  water  that*di-  ^sts.^ 
vides  it.  But  the  metal  difiblved  and  put  in  a  (late  — 
of  fufion  by  thefe  operations,  is  not  dead.  Not 
even  one  grain  of  it  is  loft,  deftroyed,  or  changed  ; 
fince  the  aqua-fortis*  by  loading  itfelf  with  the 
weight  of  another  metal,  at  the  fame  time,  dif- 
burthens  itfelf  of  the  whole  mafs  of  the  firft,  and 
faithfully  returns  you  the  totality  of  it.  If  the 
metal  difiblved  is  not  deftroyed,  precipitating  it 
to  the  bottom  of  the  glafs,  as  was  juft  faid,  and 
putting  it  into  a  mafs  again  by  fire,  is  by  no 
means  reviving  that  metal.  He  cannot  be  raifed 
from  the  dead  who  is  neither  dead  nor  altered. 

What  has  then  happened  in  thefe  different  ftates 
which  fuccefiively  take  from  and  return  to  us  the 
fight  of  one  and  the  fame  metal  ?  All  we  are  to  fay 
is  this  ;  that  what  was  invifible  in  the  diflolution 
by  the  very  great  attenuation  or  divifion  of  the 
particles,  begins  to  afFedt  our  fenfes  when  thefe 
difperféd  particles  of  the  metal  draw  near  each  other 
again.  And  it  is  proper  here  to  obferve,  that  a 
diflolution  of  filver  will  never  return  you  any  thing 
but  filver  at  the  bottom  of  the  vefiel  after  the  in* 
trodudion  of  the  iron  therein  5  and  that  a  diflolu- 
tion  of  iron  will  likewife  return  you  nothing  but 
a  mafs  of  ferruginous  particles,  after  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  calamine.  If  we  are  able  with  cer¬ 
tainty  to  fore  tel  what  kind  of  metal  fhall  fink  to 
the  bottom  of  the  vefiel^  it  is  becaufe  we  know 
beforehand  that  fuch  or  fuch  a  metal  refides  in  the 
fiiarp  liquor,  in  which  it  is  invifible  on  account  of 
its  prodigious  attenuation. 

I  he  other  deftrudions  and  revivings  fo  much 
cried  up  by  the  alchymifts,  have.no  greater  reality 
in  t-hern,  Iâeàd  mav  be  calcined,  and  thereby 
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redden,  become  minium  or  vermilion,  be  pulve*- 
rized,  and  enter  into  the  compofition  of  varnifhes 
’  and  paints.  It  may  again  be  half  diflolved  over  the 
fteam  of  hot  vinegar,  whiten,  and  become  cerufe. 
But  it  changes  in  colour  and  name  only.  It  continues 
to  be  in  reality  all  it  was  before  it  became  red  by 
calcination,  or  white  by  the  fécond  operation  men¬ 
tioned.  This  may  eafily  be  proved.  Take  with 
a  fmall  pair  of  tongs  either  a  piece  of  cerufe,  or  fome 
fealing  wafers  coloured  with  minium.  Offer  them 
to  the  flame  of  a  wax-candle,  receiving  on  a  paper 
the  afhes  that  drop  from  them.  You  will  perceive 
among  thefe  afhes  a  number  of  threads  of  melted 
lead.  An  ordinary  magnifying  glafs  will  make 
you  eafily  difcern  them,  by  help  of  their  brightnefs 
among  the  allies  proceeding  from  the  flower  of  the 
wafers,  or  from  the  chalk  which  is  added  to  com¬ 
mon  cerufe.  The  lead  therefore  had  only  changed 
its  colour  therein,  without  lofing  any  thing  of  its 
nature.  It  conftantly  remains  what  it  was  at  firft, 
and  you  are  fure  to  find  it  there  again  whenever  you 
pleafe.  Nothing  but  lead  can  be  fetched  out  of 
minium  or  cerufe  -,  and  the  aqua-fortis  which  has 
diflolved  iron,  will  never  by  precipitation  return 
you  eithergold  or  pewter  ;  a  complete  proof  indeed 
of  the  immortality  of  the  iron,  which  after  the  dif- 
folution  ceafed  not  to  be  iron,  and  which  by  its 
precipitation  a  flumes  not  indeed  a  new  life,' but 
another  place  only. 

Alchy mills,  who  fo  unjuftly  boafl  ofa  full  power 
of  life  and  death  over  metals,  with  as  little  reafon 
pretend  to  tranfmute  them  at  their  pleafure.  The 
vermilion  or  pounded  cinoper  which  they  throw 
into  the  crucible  with  a  quantity  of  filver  in  grains, 
is  there  penetrated,  and  has  all  its  pores  filled  with 
filver.  This  indeed  is  true  :  but  that  increafe  of 
the  mafs  inriches  the  eye  only,  by  an  apparent,  aug¬ 
mentation 
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mentation  of  the  metal.  The  quick-filver  which  t£*Prin- 
makes  above  two-thirds  of  the  cinoper,  is  divided  C‘PLES  °f 
and  fubtilized  by  the  fire,  and  vanifhes  at  lad.  On  ^';CHY 

the  other  hand,  the  filver  acquiring  a  date  of  fufion - _ 

gets  out  of  the  grains,  of  which  there  remains  no¬ 
thing  but  the  outward  pellicle.  It  infmuates  itfelf 
into  the  vacuities  of  the  cinoper,  and  there  takes  the 
place  of  the  quick-filver,  which  evaporates.  If 
any  change  happens  as  in  the  precipitation,  it  is 
only  a  mere  change  of  place,  and  not  a  farthing- 
worth  of  advantage.  Far  from  it,  fince  you  lofe 
both  your  cinoper  and  your  coals  into  the  bargain. 

A  few  years  ago,  there  rofe  near  Paris,  that  is, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  all  fcienccs,  a  kind  of 
manufacture,  which  promifed  confiderable  benefit, 
to  be  reaped  by  the  tranfmutation  of  iron  into  cop¬ 
per,  and  revived  the  fuperannuated  hopes  of  tranf- 
muting  copper  into  gold.  As  the  copper  which  came 
out  of  this  laboratory  had,  they  faid,  undoubtedly 
been  iron,  it  was  proper  to  give  it  a  name  that 
might  at  once  exprefs  its  fird  and  fécond  date. 

This  gave  birth  to  the  ingenious  magnificent  name 
of  tranfmetaL  The  whole  city  of  Paris,  attentive 
to  this  wonderful  metamorphofis,  thought  they 
faw  the  iron  dedroyed  in  reality  by  it  :  and  indeed 
this  operation  produced  a  good -conditioned  copper. 

But  the  iron  which  they  caufed  to  difappear  by 
diffolving  it  in  the  vitriolick  water,  ceafed  not 
one  moment  to  be  iron  ;  and  the  copper  colle&ed  in 
the  form  of  the  bottom  of  a  church- lamp,  was  not 
more  perfedly  copper  in  this  operation,  than  when 
it  was  fecretly  introduced  into  it  by  means  of  the 
blue  vitriol  which  is  quite  full  of  that  metal,  and 
which  ferved  to  make  the  diffolution  of  the  iron. 

No  iron  was  any  longer  feen,  though  not  one  grain 
of  it  was  lod.  Nor  was  any  copper  in  appearance 
introduced  into  the  working,  though  they  toget!  er 
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with  the  blue  vitriol  threw  into  the  diftblving 
water  all  the  copper  which  was  afterwards  found. 
The  undertaker  after  having  duped  a  number  of 
people  by  an  appearance  of  tranfmutation  and 
profit,  disappeared  on  a  fudden  with  both  the  mo¬ 
ney  and  Jiopes  of  the  parties  concerned. 

As  to  the  confection  fo  much  cried  up  of  real 
jron  by  the  union  of  clay  and  lin-feed  oil,  it  having 
been  promifed  to  the  public  by  a  man  (a)  to  whom 
his  poft,  learning  and  candor  procured  refpeCt  ; 
the  pyblic  had  fome  difpofitpn  to  hear  the  hiftory 
of  it.  It  awakened  all  the  alchymifts,  even  thofe 
whom  the  lofs  of  their  lungs  and  fortunes  had  dis¬ 
couraged  moft.  Great  news  !  very  great  news  ! 
fa  id  they  to  each  other.  Iron  is  made  of  what 
was  no  iron  at  all  !  It  is  matter  of  faCt.  Who¬ 
ever  makes  iron  may  entertain  hopes  of  arriving 
to  the  making  of  copper.  Let  us  not  be  diffieart- 
ened.  One  ftep  farther,  and  gold  is  obtained.  By 
misfortune  the  making  of  that  iron  was  as  ancient 
as  the  world  itfelf.  It  refided  in  the  clay,  but  was 
imperceptible  there  :  and  the  lin-feed  oil  feconded 
by  the  aCtion  of  the  fire  having  ferved  to  unveil  it, 
men  fancied  that  this  oil  was  the  principle  thereof, 
and  ingendered  iron  in  conjunction  with  the  clay. 
Mr.  Lerneri,  who  held  the  negative,  and  pretended 
that  the  iron  was  not  produced,  but  refided  there 
before,  had  indeed  truth  on  his  fide.  But  Mr. 
Geoffroi,  who  yielded  to  the  truth  by  owning  his 
miftake,  is  undeniably  of  the  two  academicians 
the  man  to  whom  this  dilpute  did  moft  honour. 

It  will  perhaps  appear  difficult  to  conceive  how 
this  iron  came  to  refide  in  the  clay,  and  how  the 
hn-feed  oil  was  able  to  fetch  it  out  ' of  it.  It  is 
notorious  that  unÇluous  juices  affift  the  re-uniorç 

{*)  Mr.  Geoffroi  the  elder,  of  the  academy  of  fciences,  1 707. 
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of  the  particles  of  metals,  and  render  them  nSalle-T/?ePR,iN- 
able.  The  lin-feed  oil  can  as  well  clean  and  fetch  CIPLES  °f 
off  the  ruff  of  the  particles  of  iron,  as  it  can  bring 
them  again  near  each  other  -,  infomuch,  that  thele  — 
particles,  which  in  their  ruff  and  ftate  of  difperfton 
were  imperceptible,  invifible,  and  according  to 
experience  unmoved  at  the  approach  of  the  load- 
ftone  ;  being  in  this  oil  divided  from  the  faits, 
earths,  and  water,  which  made  them  ruff  y ,  will 
contract  a  motion,  and  fenfibly  come  and  ftick  to 
a  knife  touched  with  the  load-ftone  that  (hall  be 
prfcfented  to  them,  and  may  by  fufion  re-unite  and 
form  a  mafs. 

But  what  can  be  the  agent  which  brought  thefe 
ferruginous  particles  into  the  clay  ?  There  is 
almoff  no  earth  but  what  water  will  penetrate  more 
or  lefs,  and  through  which  it  cannot  by  degrees 
make  its  way,  together  with  the  feveral  principles 
it  carries  with  it.  But  the  clay  bars  its  paffage. 
Therefore  the  water  leaves  upon  the  clay  the  hea- 
vieft  parts  of  what  it  is  charged  with.  But  how  1 
Can  water  poffibly  carry  with  it  iron?  Of  this  we 
are  perfedly  inftrucfted  by  experience,  without  be¬ 
llowing  any  attention  upon  it.  Iron,  which  is  fo 
abundant,  and  by  its  inky  tafte  fo  fenfible  in  the 
waters  which  we  call  ferruginous,  is  not  lefs  real 
in  the  other  water-ftreams  wherein  it  runs  in  a  quan¬ 
tity  too  fmall  to  affedl  our  fenfes.  Iron  is  from 
one  end  of  the  globe  to  the  other  difperfed  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  for  the  fervice  of  man  ;  and 
,  the  water  on  the  other  hand  almoff  every-where 
waffles  off  and  carries  away  with  it  fmall  particles 
of  this  metal,  perhaps  to  do  us  necefiary  fervices, 
though  we  are  little  or  not  at  all  acquainted  with 
that  neceflity.  Sufprdons 

Water  introduces  with  it  into  the  body  of  the 
plants,  and  into  that  of  animals,  an  infinite  num-ofejru0^ 
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ber  of  fmall  particles  of  iron,  as  it  likewife  intro¬ 
duces  globules  of  air,  minute  drops  of  oil,  laminæ 
of  fait,  and  other  principles  therein,  1  will  not 
fay  that  this  iron  is  defigned  to  give  the  bark  and 
wood  the  ftilTnefs  and  firmnefs  which  the  iron  bars 
give  the  materials  we  ufe  in  the  building  of  our 
edifices.  Nor  will  I  fay,  that  the  particles  of  the 
iron  are  mafTes  neceflary  or  at  leaf!  ufeful  in  vege¬ 
tations,  and  in  living  bodies,  to  open  the  paT- 
fages  obftru&ed.  This  mechanifm  is  not  unworthy 
the  wifdom  of  the  Creator  -,  and  it  is  this  way  that 
mineral  waters  are  commonly  beneficial,  in  help¬ 
ing  by  their  weight  to  clear  obftrucflions.  Our 
fblpicion  as  to  this  point  is  ftrengthened  by  the 
fight  of  thofe  littie  mafTes  of  iron,  and  of  very  hard 
flints,  which  are  mod  commonly  found  in  the  giz¬ 
zards  of  domelTick  fowls,  and  many  other  ani¬ 
mals.  But,  though  we  dare  not  aflert  any  thing 
in  a  fpecial  manner  concerning  thefe  ufes  of  the 
iron  which  are  not  known  to  us  by  a  fufficient 
number  of  experiments,  we  may  however  boldly 
affirm,  that  iron  is  ufeful  and  nece  fTiry  every 
where,  becaufe  God  has  differ  led  it,  and  we  in 
reality  find  it  again  every  where.  I  dorft  pretend 
that  there  are  mines  and  large  mafTes  of  iron  in 
every  place.  Thefe  treafures  are  peculiar  to  cer¬ 
tain  provinces.  But  iron  circulates  every  where. 
It  is  dilperfed  both  in  the  plants  wherein  the  lap 
flows,  and  in  the  bowels  ol  the  earth,  wherein  water 
runs  and  winds  about.  I  his  is  a  faét  tedified  by 
the  load-done.  You  feldom  prefent  it,  or  in  it$ 
itead  a  knife  touched  with  it,  either  to  the  a  flies  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  wood,  or  to  thofe  of  the  flefh,  hairs, 
and  blood  of  animals,  but  particles  of  iron  come 
and  flick  to  it.  The  knife  often  is  bridling  with 
them..  The  fame  water  which  had  infinuated  thefe 
ferruginous  particles  into  the  body  of  the  plants  and 
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animals,  in  a  long  fequel  of  years  carries  and  Tloe  Prin- 
amaffes  them  in  the  bottom  of  an  exhaufted  mine,  ^^lchy, 
into  which  I  fuppofe  they  may  have  again  thrown  MISTS. 

the  vitrifications,  the  drofs  of  iron,  and  all  the - - 

refufe  of  the  furnaces  and  forges.  There  may  pof- 
fibly  remain  in  thefe  waftes  a  few  parcels  of  metal, 
which  being  joined  with  fome  others  newly  brought 
and  introduced  there  by  the  current  of  the  water, 
will  poffibly  contribute  one  day  or  other  to  a  fécond 
fufion.  But  the  mailers  of  the  forges,  who  fill  their 
ditches  with  this  drofs,  and  after  twenty  or  thirty 
years  again  find  a  fmall  quantity  of  new  iron  there, 
are  a  little  too  hafty  in  thanking  themfelves  for 
their  prudence,  and  attribute  to  nature  a  codtion 
which  is  purely  ideal,  or  a  tranfmutation  of  thefe 
vitrified  droffes,  which  has  no  reality  in  it.  Nei¬ 
ther  the  fands  nor  the  earths  afiume  a  new  form 
here,  nor  does  the  fun  digeft  and  concodl  them. 

The  water  always  running  about  the  mines,  evi¬ 
dently  may  feed  them  in  this  manner.  It  is  this 
water  which  by  degrees  brings  thither  fome  new 
grains  of  metal.  This  water  in  fhort  wafhes  off 
and  carries  away  the  iron  from  a  higher  place,  to 
depofit  it  upon  a  lower,  where  it  refided  not.  It 
inriches  one  place  at  the  expence  of  another,  juft 
as  it  carries  away  the  gold-duft,  and  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  mines  throws  it  upon  the  ftiores  of  fo 
many  rivers. 

Water  oftentimes  carries  off  under-ground  a  few  The  mix- 
parcels  of  filver  or  gold,  amidft  thole  of  another  tur^  ot' 
more  abundant  metal.  The  waters  which  fatu-  ™e^rs 
rate  themfelves  with  the  vitriol ick  faits  becomedif-  ground, 
folvent  ;  in  whichcafe  they  leave  and  fuffer  a  diffol- 
yed  metal  to  fink  to  the  bottom,  when  they  happen 
to  be  loaded  with  the  diffolution  of  another  metal. 

On  this  account  it  is  impoffible  not  to  find  a  con¬ 
siderable  mixture  of  metals  among  the  folfils.  But 
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this  mixture  does  not  authorize  us  to  think  that 
there  is  any  new  formation,  digeftion,  or  trans¬ 
mutation  in  the  cafe.  Much  lefs  is  it  an  occafion 
to  think,  as  the  alchymifts  do,  that  the  pewter,  in 
which  a  few  parcels  of  Silver  are  found,  is  one-half 
metal,  a  metal  imperfeCt,  and  Silver  begun  :  or 
that  Silver  is  in  the  earth  the  sketch,  the  beginning, 
or  the  preparation  of  gold. 

The  rivers  which  run  into  the  Rhine,  from  the 
grounds  carry  thither  a  few  minute  particles  of  gold, 
which  in  a  long  feries  of  years  defcend  in  Small 
platoons  into  thefands  that  borderHolland  through 
the  mouths  of  the  Iffel,  the  little  Rhine,  and  of 
the  Maes,  Swelled  with  the  waters  of  the  Lek  and 
the  Vahal.  Glauber  having  extracted  a  few  of  thefe 
golden  particles  from  the  Sands  of  the  Rhine,  and 
Beker  from  the  Sands  of  the  German  fea,  imagined 
that  they  had  the  art  of  creating  that  metal,  or  of 
converting  into  gold  a  Sand  which  there  was  cer¬ 
tainly  no  gold  in.  But  if  the  are,  the  Sulphur,  the 
borax,  or  other  unCtuous  faits  which  they  added 
to  the  Sand  in  their  furnaces.  Sometimes  procured 
them  half  a  dram  of  gold  from  two  or  three  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  weight  of  Sand,  and  moft  commonly 
nothing  an  all  ;  was  Such  a  trifle  a  reafon  for  them 
to  let  up  for  tranfmutators,  and  to  promife  a  true 
and  real  manufacture  of  gold  to  Such  as  would  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  charges  of  the  furnaces  ?  They  found 
gold,  becaufe  the  matters  they  ufed  were  capable  of 
connecting  the  difperfed  particles  ofthat  metal.  But 
thefe  matters  were  not  the  forming  principles  of  it. 
Thefe  pretended  principles  formed  nothing,  and 
by  a  perpetual  inequality  disappointed  the  hopes  of 
the  operator,  where-ever  there  was  but  little  or  no 
pre-exiftent  gold  at  all.  The  inequality  of  the  pro- 
duCts  was  exaCtly  the  fame  as  that  of  the  profits 
which  certain  peafants  make,  who  look  out  for 

gold- 
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gold-duft  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Cefe,  Arri-  The  Prin- 
ege,  or  Rhine.  They  get  ten-pence,  a  half-pen- 
ny,  a  piftole,  or  nothing  at  all  a  day,  according  MISTS 
as  the  water  of  the  river  brings  them  much,  little,  i-.— » 

or  nothing  at  all  of  this  gold-duft  which  the  ftream 
carries  with  it. 

All  thefe  examples  concur  to  prove,  that  water 
is  the  univerfal  vehicle  which  God  has  appointed 
for  the  ufe  of  man,  to  bring  and  carry  every  thing 
to  him  upon  the  face,  and  through  the  bowels  of 
the  earth.  Therefore  when  we  find  iron  particles 
in  the  cavities  of  the  clay,  and  by  the  affiftance  of 
fire  and  certain  oils  arrive  at  fetching  out  the  ferru¬ 
ginous  particles  that  were  imprifoned  in  this  earth, 
it  is  eafy  to  fee  that  this  iron  was  brought  thi¬ 
ther  by  the  current  of  the  waters,  and  that  its  being 
infenfibly  there  on  account  of  an  excefiive  attenua¬ 
tion,  proceeds  from  its  having  been  difiblved,  and 
prodigioufiy  divided  by  vitriolick  waters.  This 
may  be  conceived.  Univerfal  experience  is  agreer 
able  to  this  ;  and  to  pretend  that  this  iron  is 
a  fudden  production  of  mixing  the  oil  with  the 
clay,  would  indeed  be  efpoufing  the  worft  of  iy- 
(terns.  We  might  otherwise  have  juft  reafon  to  fay, 
that  after  heavy  rains  have  wafhed  the  ftreets  of 
a  large  town,  when  the  poor  go  and  look  out  for 
a  few  old  pieces  of  iron,  or  of  money  carried 
down  by  the  rapidity  of  the  ftream,  and  ftopt 
in  the  cavities  of  the  kennels,  that  thefe  pieces  of 
iron  or  of  money  are  a  fudden  produét  of  the  gravel  Examina~ 
out  of  which  they  are  fetched,  and  of  the  ftick  tionof  the 
which  makes  them  vifible.  tranfmuta- 

If  the  converfion  of  clay  into  iron  has  little  °f  gold 7nto 
reality  in  it,  the  tranfmutation  of  gold  into  glafs  |iafs. 
has  not  a  whit  more.  Mr.  Homberg,  ’tis  true.  Memoirs 
thought  he  faw  the  gold  he  offered  to  the  focus  °£^he  aca“ 
of  the  burning  glafs  at  the  Royal ,  melt,  and  ancj 
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Cosmo-  afterwards  become  glafs.  But  if  we  had  a  right 

- m  ^e^>t  a&a*n^  ^uch  a  teftimony  as  that  of  the 

îJJuitrious  Mariotte  upon  colours,  we  are  furely  in- 
titled  to  examine  that  of  Mr.  Homberg  upon  the 
vitrification  of  gold.  This  chymift  wts  but  too 
tond  of  the  opinion,  that  all  natures,  even  the  moft 
iimple,  are  reciprocally  commutable  :  witnefs  thofe 
Jong  and  toilfome  operations  he  with  no  Jefs  credu¬ 
lity  than  patience  has  made  upon  a  matter  whofe 
imell  was  never  reputed  perfume.  A  perfon  of 
note,  either  out  of  jeft,  or  a  fincere  perfuafion,  had 
given  him  to  underhand,  that  by  a  long  baking  of 
the  above  matter,  he  would  infure  to  himfelfa  white 
and  not  fetid  oil,  a  mighty  extra#  which  had  the 
F°Perty  < or  of  converting  mercury  into 

*7*  f/“lvcr-  Thls  hlft°ry  we  had  from  himfelf  *.  That 
the  ™aCter  m,ght  be  laudable,  he  brought  down  in¬ 
to  the  country  four  flout  vigorous  porters,  whom 
he  fed  very  well.  He  for  three  months  together  gave 
them  the  hneft  bread,  and  made  them  drink  the 
belt  champaign.  As  a  prudent  man,  he  would 
have  nothing  to  reproach  himfelf  with,  and  ne- 
glecued  Tio  circumflance  that  might  contribute  to 
trie  pcifeclion  of  the  Oleum  mirabile.  But  his  ex- 
traâ  baked  and  rebaked  many  times  over,  pro¬ 
cured  him  nothing  but  a  black  dull,  which  bv  be¬ 
ing  fo  often  palTed  through  the  fire,  became  fo  full 
of  this  element,  that  it  took  fire  at  the  leaft  im- 
preffion  of  the  air,  fo  that  Mr.  Homberg  thought 
he  had  found  a  new  phofphorus,  that  is,  a  new  phi- 
mfophical  match,  whofe  light  made  him  fee  in 
the  dark  what  o’clock  it  was  by  his  watch.  Such 
was  the  benefit  of  his  large  expences,  and  upwards 
of  a  ycal  s  loathings.  But  the  forrows  and  diftrelfes 
the  undertakers  of  tranfmutalhn ,  are  not  always 
repaid  by  the  acquifition  of  fo  fine  a  light. 
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This  phofphorus,  though  it  was  but  a  ftender^  Prin- 
recompence,  yet  flattered  Mr.  Homberg.  But  he  CJ'PLES  °f 
was  above  all  pleafed  with  another  operation,  in 
which  he  thought  he  had  found  a  real  converflon  of  -  — y 
fubftance.  This  was  the  vitrification  of  gold  in  the 
focus  of  the  burning-glafs.  At  laft,  faid  he,  here 
is  a  fubftance  changed  by  fire  into  another  efien- 
tially  different».  Our  hopes  are  not  loft  :  there  are 
tranlmutations  in  nature.  But  that  which  pleafed 
him  fo  much,  in  hopes  of  the  reciprocal  conver- 
fion  of  glafs  into  gold,  was  very  far  from  being 
real.  The  adtion  of  the  fire,  which  is  terrible  at 
the  focus  of  that  large  glafs,  occafioned  a  fmall 
addition  of  matter  to  the  gold  there  prefented,  by 
rapidly  uniting  therewith  the  duft,  faits,  hairs, 
and  fine  fands  flying  in  the  air,  and  thofe  which 
happened  to  be  upon  the  inftrument  which  fup- 
ported  the  gold,  blending  the  whole  together.  If 
the  gold  was  immediately  vitrified,  it  is  becaufe 
being  in  a  very  fmall  quantity,  it  might  be  abforbed 
under  a  vitrification  of  faline  corpufcules.  But  it 
was  not  deftroyed  for  all  that,  and  ceafed  no  more 
to  be  gold  than  that  which  is  found  in  the  lapis- 
lazuli  -,  as  the  copper  ceafes  not  to  be  copper  in 
the  avanturine,  or  the  iron  to  be  iron,  when  wrapt 
up  in  a  piece  of  ice,  or  in  a  mafs  of  fand,  by 
the  fire  of  the  forges  vitrified. 

But  what  renders  Mr.  Homberg’s  vitrification 
very  fufpicious,  if  not  of  falfity,  at  leaft  of  mea- 
fures  ill  taken,  is  its  being  abfolutely  perfonal  to 
hirm  It  has  never  appeared  fince.  It  was  attempted 
with  great  accuracy  at  the  landgrave  of  Hefle- 
CaffePs*,  and  in  other  places,  with  burning-glaflfes  *  See  Mr. 
ftill  larger  and  as  well  made  as  that  of  the  Palais  Hartfie- 
Royal,  but  always  in  vain.  The  melted  gold  has  ^  ^ 
ftill  continued  to  be  gold.  Even  lead  has  either 
wholly  evaporated  or  preferved  its  nature  there  ; 
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and  both  from  well-known  experiments,  and  the 
feveral  confeflions  of  our  moft  judicious  chymifts, 
’it  is  known,  that  the  elements,  whether  celeftial  as 
fire  and  air,  or  terreftrial  as  water,  fand,  fait* 
earth,  quick-filver  and  metals,  are  fo  many  mat¬ 
ters  primitively  made,  and  defigned  for  certain 
effedfcs,  incorruptible  with  regard  to  us,  and  dura¬ 
ble  to  ages.  v 

But  I  am  perhaps  too  full  of  the  thought,  that 
God  has  at  firft  determined  the  quantity  of  the  me¬ 
tals  which  men  fhould  (land  in  need  of  :  that  they 
are  fubftances  every  whit  as  fimple,  elementaty, 
and  incommutable,  as  water,  fand,  and  afhes  :  that 
our  provisions  are  confequently  made  :  that  we 
never  fhall  produce  the  leaft  grain  of  metal  :  that 
our  skill  confifts  in  amafiing  together  or  work¬ 
ing  the  metals  already  made  ;  but  that  we  never 
were  indowed  with  a  capacity  of  producing  them. 
Though  this  thought,  if  approved,  might  Ihut 
the  door  againft  many  frivolous  hopes,  and  ruinous 
operations  ;  let  us  not  however  admit  it  out  of  in- 
terefted  views.  Let  experience  alone  and  the  truth 
of  fa6ts  perfuade  us  to  efpoufe  this  principle. 

But  are  not  fads  here  evidently  againft  me  ? 
Almoft  every-where  about  the  mines,  and  in  mi¬ 
neral  matters,  we  commonly  meet  with  fulphuf, 
cifioper,  marcaflites,  vitriol,  and  other  matters*, 
Wherein  much  metal  is  already  found.  Thefe  be¬ 
ing  not  per  fed:  metals,  have  we  not  reafon  to  think 
that  they  are  metals  begun  ?  Nature  here  fhews  us 
the  way  we  are  to  follow.  She  offers  us  matters 
which  want  only  the  finifhing  ftroke  to  become 
metals  in  reality.  She  invites  us  to  the  working 
of  thefe  precious  fubftances,  by  pointing  out  the 
forming  principles  of  them  to  us. 

A  way  of  arguing  like  this  would  be  a  very 
grofs  miftake  indeed.  Let  us  again  demolifh  this 
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falfe  pretenfion,  fo  very  common,  by  fuch  fa<5ls  as  The  Prin- 
cannot  be  excepted  againft.  The  cinoper  is  a  CIPLES  °f 
compound  of  mercury  and  fulphur.  The  fulphur 

is  compofed  of  oil,  and  of  acid  vitriolick  fait.  The  ‘ _ 

oil  is  compofed  of  fire,  air,  water,  fait,  and  of 
an  unknown  matter,  which  is  the  cafe  and  bond  of 
the  whole.  The  vitriol  is  compofed  of  faline  and 
of  metallick  particles.  If  this  fait  touches  iron,  it 
is  a  green  and  ferruginous  vitriol  fit  to  make  ink 
with  :  if  it  unites  with  copper,  it  is  blue  vitriol  fit 
to  make  difiolving  waters.  All  thefe  matters  are 
more  compofed  than  the  metals.  For  they  not 
only  may  be  fined  and  clean  fed,  but  moft  of  them 
may  be  analyzed,  and  even  fome  be  again  com¬ 
pounded.  Whereas  metals,  which  may  indeed  be 
purified,  can  never  be  analyzed.  All  thefe  mat¬ 
ters  which  contain  much  metal  in  them,  together 
with  other  fubftances,  do  not  form  the  metals,  but 
rather  are  formed  by  them.  It  is  then  no  wonder 
that  we  find  them  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
mines.  Therefore  antimony  may  owe  its  birth  to 
an  intimate  mixture  of  mineral  matters  ;  but  it 
never  will  give  birth  to  fo  fimple  a  fubftance  as 
gold  is.  This  antimony  prepared  may  become 
Regulus ,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  alchymift  pals 
for  the  Dolphin,  or  the  Petit  Roy .  But  the  Regu¬ 
lus  was  never  feen  to  become  king.  It  will  never 
be  gold  but  in  idea  and  expectation. 

The  clearing  of  this  queftion  being  of  theutmoft 
importance,  and  capable  of  curing  men  of  the  ex¬ 
travagance  of  incroaching  as  they  do  upon  the  pre¬ 
rogatives  of  the  creator,  let  us  rejeCt  with  difdain 
none  of  the  arguments  of  the  alchymifts  before  we 
have  examined  them.  That  which  pleafes  them 
moft,  though  it  be  the  leaft  acceptable  at  bottom, 
is  their  fancy,  that  the  egg  of  a  bird  or  of  another 
animal  is  nothing  but  a  mafs  of  primitive  matter, 
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without  veflels  and  lineaments,  which  being 
taken  from  the  ovarium,  and  conveyed  into  the 
’  matrix,  there  aflumes  its  peculiar  form  and  ftruc- 
ture  ;  and  that  the  fulphur  and  mercury  will  in  the 
fame  manner  aflame  the  form  of  pewter,  filver,  or 
gold,  according  to  the  variety  of  the  matrices  they 
are  received  into. 

Here  are  fine  words  indeed,  and  an  outfide  of 
philofophy.  But  in  good  truth,  all  this  fignifies 
nothing.  What  relation  is  there  between  the  ger- 
men  of  organized  bodies,  and  bodies  that  have  no 
organs  ?  Bodies  organized  have  veflels,  a  fhape, 
a  confiant  birth,  which  never  varies  in  the  fame 
fpecies.  But  this  wonderful  organization  is  not  at 
all  the  work  of  the  matrix  into  which  the  germed 
taken  off  from  the  ovarium  is  introduced.  The 
matrix  preferves  this  germen  :  it  nourifhes,  it  un¬ 
folds  therein  a  body  already  formed  by  the  hand 
of  the  Creator.  Matter  may  therefore,  without 
forming  the  germen,  yet  be  neceflary  to  its  growth, 
and  for  a  while  keep  the  extreme  tendernefs  of  the 
embryo  free  from  all  infults.  But  there  is  no  man¬ 
ner  of  comparifon  between  thefe  fo  very  wife  pre¬ 
cautions,  and  the  formation  of  a  mafs  of  gold  or 
of  marble.  The  particles  of  thefe  mafies  are  made 
from  the  beginning.  But  the  mafs  may  be  atte¬ 
nuated  or  made  thicker,  according  to  the  motions 
which  divide  or  reunite  the  difperfed  particles  of 
them.  Thefe  bodies  are  formed  by  fmall  grains* 
by  thicker  balls,  by  large  beds,  fometimes  fmooth* 
fometimes  broken  and  mixed.  Who,  in  thefe 
fortuitous  conjundtions,  cannot  recognize  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  water,  which  has  carried  and  heaped  up 
the  matters  thereof,  according  to  the  cavities,  le¬ 
vels  and  declivities  it  has  met  with  ?  It  has  ga¬ 
thered  them  in  veins  where-ever  it  was  able  freely 
to  run  through  a  certain  extent  and  fpace.  But 
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the  maffes  it  has  united  are  mingled  or  fractured  ac¬ 
cording  to  theconfufion  caufed  among  them  by  the 
fire,  the  air,  the  concuflions  of  the  earth,  and  the 
ftream  ofdifTolving  waters.  What  I  here  advance 
is  confirmed  by  the  regularity  of  the  figures  which 
the  lmall  ftreams  of  metallick  and  ftony  particles 
allume  under-ground,  according  to  the  variety  of 
the  moulds  into  which  they  are  received.  We  moft 
commonly  find  bits  of  wood,  which  after  they 
were  rotten,  have  been  penetrated  with  a  cryftal» 
line  matter,  fo  as  to  become  ftones,  or  flints,  or 
true  agates,  without  lofing  in  the  leaft  the  primitive 
order  of  the  fibres  of  the  wood.  The  cryftalline 
juice  drives  away  or  abforbs  the  fubftance  of  the 
worms,  which  had  perforated  thefe  bits  of  rotten 
wood.  It  intirely  takes  up  the  room  of  them.  But 
the  vifible  veftiges  of  thefe  worms  through  the  whole 
thicknefs  of  the  wood,  are  proofs  that  this  wood 
has  been  altered,  and  that  it  is  the  rotting  or  the 
evaporation  of  a  multitude  of  folid  particles,  which 
facilitated  the  accefs  and  infinuation  of  the  ftony 
juice.  I  have  a  piece  of  a  vine-prop  petrified  that 
was  found  in  a  vineyard.  I  have  an  acorn  totally 
converted  into  ftone.  Nothing  is  fo  common  as  to 
find  under-ground  mafies  of  ftony  juices,  which 
have  exactly  filled  the  fhell  either  of  a  fea-urchin, 
or  of  a  nautilus  called  the  horn  of  Ammon*  and 
which  exactly  preferves  the  figure  of  the  mould, 
though  the  laid  fhell,  which  wras  very  thin,  be  de- 
ftroyed  either  wholly  or  in  part  :  So  that  the  colleéti- 
o  is  more  or  lefs  confiderable  of  thefe  ftony  juices, 
or  of  the  metallick  particles,  may  be  the  w^ork  of  the 
agents  which  God  has  appointed  to  fpread  theufe  of 
thefe  matters  in  a  greater  number  of  places.  But  the 
minute  parcels  which  compofe  thole  colle&ions,  are 
elements  known  to  God  only,  and  defigned  for  our 
fervice  from  the  beginning.  They  are  indeftrucfti- 
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ble  ;  that  the  world  may  remain  conftantly  the 
fame.  Now,  if  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  deftroy 
them,  either  by  diffolvent  waters,  or  by  the  force 
of  fire  ;  much  lefs  is  there  any  power  capable  of 
producing  them.  Therefore  all  metals  are  ready 
made,  and  undertaking  to  form  a  fingle  grain  of 
gold,  is  attempting  to  make  an  element.  It  is 
undertaking  to  make  the  world. 

This  queftion  deferves  to  be  examined  to  the 
bottom,  philofophers  will  fay.  But  it  is  time  to 
get  out  of  the  cave  of  your  alchymift.  It  is  not 
of  elements  like  fulphur,  fait,  and  mercury,  that 
we  intend  to  conftrudt  the  world.  Leave  all  thefe 
old  chymifts,  and  give  them  over  to  the  extrava¬ 
gant  hopes  they  build  upon  the  metamorphofes  of 
their  univerfal  fpirit.  Are  people  of  this  {tamp  to 
be  confuted  ferioufly  ?  They  are  mere  quacks, 
who  promife  others  riches,  and  whole  ages  of 
life,  while  they  themfelves  perifh  in  mifery,  and 
none  of  them,  for  the  honour  of  their  profeflion  at 
leaft,  has  as  yet  been  found  applying  to  his  own  be¬ 
nefit  the  reftorative  or  univerfal  elixir,  which  they 
fo  emphatically  offer  to  others.  Or  if  their  re- 
fearches  are  ferious,  they  are  at  moil  a  parcel  of  un¬ 
skilful  artificers,  who  have  nothing  but  hands,  and 
are  not  born  to  think  ;  fince  it  has  been  ever  im- 
poffible  to  make  good  their  promifes,  and  to  un¬ 
ci  erftand  any  thing  of  what  they  fay.  Come  to  us  : 
we  intend  to  propofe  to  you  none  but  clear  ideas  * 
nay,  we  fhall  warn  you  beforehand  not  to  give 
credit  to  any  thing  we  fay,  but  as  our  principles 
fhall  appear  to  you  rational,  and  attended  with 
evidence.  ’Tis  true,  there  is  a  great  variety  of 
opinions  among  us  :  but  this  very  divifion  has  fome- 
thing  in  it  advantageous  for  you,  fince  it  occafions 
a  very  material  examination.  You  become  judge 
of  our  debates,  and  nothing  but  light  and  evidence 
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Will  prompt  you  to  efpoufe  any  party  {preferably  The  Prin- 

to  another.  CIPLES  of 

the  known 

CoMPOSI- 

III.  TtdNS. 

The  principles  of  the  known  tompofitions . 

AMONG  this  multitude  of  philofophers  who» 
invite  us  to  ftudy  with  fome  conftancy  their  fyftems 
both  upon  the  origine  and  the  ftru&ure  of  the  hea¬ 
vens  and  the  earth,  it  is  proper  we  fhould  pick  out 
the  moft  famous  of  them,  and  moft  particularly 
Democritus,  Epicurus,  Lucretius^  ’Ariftotle,  thë 
fchoolmen,  Galfendus  and  Defcartes.  I  obferve 
in  all  of  them  a  meditative  air,  and  an  outfide  of 
profound  recoiled  ion.  All  have  been  fond  of  fo- 
litude  and  filence.  It  feems  at  firft  that  none  but  à 
good  opinion  can  be  entertained  of  what  a  ferious 
examination  and  a  long  habit  of  reafoning  will  pro¬ 
duce.  But  a  fufpicion,  Or  a  motive  of  diftruft  na¬ 
turally  grounded  upon  their  gloomy  difpofition* 
and  upon  this  method  of  meditating  rather  than 
feeing,  feizes  me  on  a  fudderi. 

Democritus  had  retired  into  thë  tombs  of  Ab-  The  defect 
dera^  and  wifhed  himfelf  blind,  that  he  might  of  theme- 
think  with  greater  freedom,  and  without  any  ab-  tîJ?.d  f 
fence  of  mind,  to  otder  the  world  he  had  in  his  phers° 
head.  Epicurus  knew  nothing  but  his  gardens» 

The  ftudy  of  the  particulars  of  nature,  and  the 
toil  of  experimental  refearches,  would  have  offend¬ 
ed  his  indolence.  The  Platonics,  Peripatetics,  and 
Scholaftics,  ever  have  defpifed  particular  ftudies» 

They  left  them  to  the  artificers*  in  order  to  bufy 
themfelves  about  metaphyficksand  difputes.  Defc 
tartes  and  many  others  fhut  up  by  themfelves,  and 
always  amufed  about  generalities,  hardly  knew 
any  thing  but  their  own  thoughts,  and  hardly 
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COS  MO-  v’ouchfafed  to  ftudy  nature  herfelf.  If  a  difpofr- 
60NY.  tion  like  this  clafhes  with  reafon  when  the  ftruc- 
'  ture  of  the  world  is  to  be  decided,  it  would  be  no 
Jefs  imprudent  in  us,  when  we  are  to  compare  their 
iy  Items  with  the  univerfe,  of  which  they  all  pre¬ 
tend  to  explain  the  frame.  I  certainly  have  a  great 
value  for  the  beauty  of  their  genius,  and  the  noble 
order  and  feries  of  their  thoughts.  But  thefe  being 
fo  very  different  among  themfelves,  I  ought  on 
this  account  to  miflruft  them,  and  to  fet  no  value 
either  on  their  notions  or  mine,  but  in  proportion 
as  they  fhall  prove  agreeable  to  experience. 

Let  us  then  begin  by  confulting  experience  ra¬ 
ther  than  any  argument.  Let  us  collect  a  good 
number  of  faéts,  whereby  we  may  be  inabled  right¬ 
ly  to  judge  of  what  philofophers  fhall  tell  us,  and 
equally  to  avoid  approving  or  blaming  any  thing 
rafhly.  Let  us  examine  the  particularity  of  what 
happens  in  the  daily  changes  which  are  made 
around  us.  What  we  fhall  fee  either  conftantly  or 
never  at  all  in  thefe  operations,  will  authorize  us  to 
pafs  a  reafonable  judgment  upon  the  poffibility  or 
impoffibility  of  the  tranfmutation  of  an  univerfal 
matter  into  a  regular  world.  For  what  difagreement 
foever  there  may  be  in  them,  they  neverthelefs  all 
unite  in  this  common  notion.  But  their  chaos  be¬ 
coming  a  world,  or  their  world  built  with  an  homo¬ 
geneous  (a)  matter,  ought  to  appear  to  us  a  plau- 
ftble  work,  in  proportion  only  to  its  being  exaftly 
agreeable  to  the  true  world,  fuch  as  it  is  perceived 
by  our  eyes  and  our  hands. 

Three  We  obferve  about  us  three  different  kinds  of  bo- 
kinds  of  djes  :  It  Organized  bodies  :  2.  Compound  bodies: 
bodies*  3.  Simple  bodies,  or  thofe  in  which  we  perceive  no 
manner  of  compofition.  The  firft,  like  the  body 

(a)  Wholly  of  one  and  the  fame  kind. 
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of  man,  of  an  animal  or  a  plant,  fpring  from  a  Prin- 
germen,  in  which  they  refided  in  little  :  they  in- 
creafe,  thrive,  come  to  perfection,  and  finally  are  compoTi- 
deftroyed  by  thediffolution  of  the  feveral  parts  that  tions. 

compofed  them.  The  fécond  kind  of  bodies,  like - “ 

the  major  part  of  minerals,  (tones,  and  other  fof- 
fils,  do  not  proceed  from  any  germen,  but  are 
formed  of  many  more  or  lefs  fimple  bodies  drawn 
near  each  other,  and  gathered  in  a  mafs.  The 
third  kind,  like  refined  metals,  water,  fand,  light, 
and  many  others,  are  bodies  which  I  think  I  may 
call  fimple  ;  becaufe  they  enter  into  the  compofi- 
tion  of  the  foregoing,  whereas  there  is  no  other 
ulterior  kind  of  body  that  enters  into  the  ftruCture 
of  thefe.  This  is  what  I  take  to  be  the  re  fuit  of 
experience  ;  and  upon  this  the  difcufilon  of  all  the 
affertions  of  philofophers  depends. 

They  fay,  that  water,  fait,  fand,  common 
earth,  fire,  air,  and  other  principles,  become  for 
in  ft  a  nee  fap  ;  that  fap  becomes  fruit  ;  that  fruit 
flefh  -,  that  flefh  afhes  *,  thofe  afhes  become  a  plant, 
a  flower  or  fruit  ;  that  fruit  again  becomes  flefh, 
vapour,  rain,  grafs,  &c.  This  is  a  circulation  of 
tranfmutations  always  new.  The  increafes,  diflfo- 
Jutions,  mixtures,  alterations  and  changes  of  all 
kinds  happen  either  in  the  organized  bodies,  or  in 
fuch  as  are  mixed.  But  there  appears  in  the  bodies 
which  we  call  fimple,  no  other  real  change  than 
that  of  the  greater  or  lefs  quantity. 

This  increafe  or  diminution  of  the  quantity  being 
no  way  related  to, and  altering  nothing  in  the  nature 
of  things,  if  there  are  fuch  fimple  bodies  as  thofe 
we  juft  faid  there  feemed  to  us  to  be,  we  may  look 
upon  them  as  elements  defigned  for  the  framing  of 
the  other  bodies.  If  the  water,  the  earth,  or  the  iron, 
which  enter  into  a  plant,  there  preferve  their  na¬ 
ture  in  its  full  perfection,  and  are  found  again  after 
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the  diffolution  of  the  plant  to  be  all  that  they  were 
before  they  entered  it,  we  fhall  be  able  to  affign 
in  nature  the  caufe  of  the  meeting  of  the  matters, 
which  occafion  the  increafe  of  this  plant,  and  like- 
wife  to  refer  the  caufes  of  its  nutrition  to  heat, 
fait,  oil,  and  water.  But  who  fhall  be  able  to 
affign  the  caufe  of  water  in  nature  ?  They  mull 
likewife  be  able  to  fhew  us  under-ground  the  caufe 
pf  certain  concurrences  or  mixtures  of  matter.  Nor 
need  they  have  recourfe  to  God’s  will,  to  tell  us  the 
caufe  which  produced  a  mafs  of  cinoper  ;  fince  it 
is  known  that  this  mafs  is  a  mixture  of  fulphur  and 
quick-filver.  But  to  what  caufe  (hall  we  refer  the 
formation  of  the  quick-filver  ?  You  make  it  evaT 
porate  in  a  recipient  :  you  fix  it,  and  then  think 
you  have  deftroyed,  tranfmuted,  or  Iqft  it  in  fe- 
veral  mixtures.  It  ffiews  itfelf  again  after  twenty 
different  operations  :  again,  it  appears  liquid, 
found,  and  intire  *  in  fhort  foconftantly  the  fame, 
that  a  skilful  German  chymift,  ftruck  with  the 
immutability  of  this  nature,  thought  it  a  good  con¬ 
ceit,  when  he  faid,  that  a  hundred  tortures  could 
not  extort  from  quick-filver  its  dying  confeffion. 
But  if  it  cannot  be  altered,  who  fhall  be  able  to 
produce  it  2  It  is  the  fame  with  afhes  and  dead 
earth.  Aftçr  a  thoufand  mixtures,  you  find  it 
intire  again.  No  agent  is  able  to  form  it.  You 
find  it  where  it  i&  *,  but  no  caufe  is  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  a  grain  of  earth.  Let  us,  by  repeated  ex¬ 
periments,  make  ourfelves  certain  whether  there 
are  or  are  not  round  us  feveral  bodies  of  the  fame 
fimplicity,  that  is,  which  we  can  neither  change 
nor  annihilate,  or  revive.  The  benefit  we  may 
reap  from  fuch  a  difcovery  is  this  ; 

We  find  all  the  animals  and  plants  of  a  certain 
determined  form,  which  is  invariably  the  fame  ^ 
fo  that  when  by  chance  a  monfter  happens  to  ap- 
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pear,  that  monfter  cannot  perpetuate  its  kind,  and  The  Prin- 
introduce  a  new  genus  into  the  univerfe.  God,  ct\JeL^i0^n 
by  this  means,  has  (hewn  upon  earth  a  wonderful  Composi- 
variety  of  organized  bodies  :  but  at  the  fame  time  tions. 

he  has  limited  their  number.  Nor  fhall  any  action - - 

or  concurrence  imaginable  add  a  new  genus  of 
plant  or  animal  to  thofe  of  which  he  has  created 
th zgermina,  and  determined  the  form.  God  has 
likewife  created  a  precife  number  of  fimple  matters, 
or  of  elements  effentially  different  among  them- 
felves,  and  invariably  the  fame,  to  affift  the  increafe 
of  organized  bodies,  and  the  allay  of  the  mixed 
ones.  By  the  diverfity  of  thefe  elements,  he  va¬ 
ries  the  fcene  of  the  univerfe.  But  he  prevents  the 
deftrudtion  of  that  univerfe  by  the  very  immuta¬ 
bility  of  the  nature  and  number  of  thefe  elements. 

He  fets  bounds  to  the  alterations  which  appear  in 
them  *,  fo  that  the  world  is  for  ever  changed,  and 
yet  the  fame  for  ever. 

If  I  attempt  to  fearch  into  the  origine  of  thefe 
organized  germina  and  different  elements,  and  to 
find  a  phyfical  caufe  productive  of  them,  I  am  ftill 
in  the  dark.  But  if  I  refer  the  origine  of  either  of 
thefe  kinds  of  bodies  to  a  certain  defign  ;  I  eafily 
perceive,  that  he  who  has  appointed  them  to  be  of 
îervice  throughout  all  ages,  has  rendered  their 
different  ufefulneffes  infallible,  by  the  impoffibility 
either  of  deftroying  or  adding  any  thing  to  them. 

This  thought  is  no  way  injurious  or  difgraceful 
to  God.  I  on  the  contrary  find  in  it  the  character 
of  his  power,  which  is  invariably  obeyed  -,  of  his 
wifdom,  which  has  abundantly  provided  for  every 
thing  ;  and  of  his  tender  kindnefs  towards  man, 
for  whom  he  has  by  that  means  prepared  fervices 
equally  various  and  infallible.  As  I  have  with  the 
utmoft  fatisfa&ion  already  obferved,  that  God  has 
organized  the  fun,  to  fupply  the  earth  with  the 
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portion  of  light,  colours,  and  heat  it  flood  in  need 
„  of  »  and  that  he  has  wonderfully  organized  the 
earth  in  favour  of  its  appointed  inhabitant  ;  it 
would  be  an  additional  convi(5lion  to  me  of  the 
excellency  of  my  own  condition,  and  of  the  cares  of 
a  providence  that  deigns  to  bufy  herfelf  about  me, 
if  I  faw  coming  out  of  her  bountiful  hands  a  pro- 
vifion  of  elements  all  placed  within  my  reach, 
charged  each  of  them  with  a  ufeful  miniflry  to- 
wards  me,  and  all  of  them  fhaped  with  fo  much  art 
and  folidity  notwithflanding  their  finenefs,  that  no 
power  whatever  might  be  able  to  break  off  the 
lead  piece,  to  imitate  the  ftru&ure,  or  interrupt 
the  fervices  of  them. 

Were  this  thought  as  true  as  it  is  magnificent 
and  honour  able  to  man,  it  would  be  very  proper 
to  afiëâ:  li is  mind,  and  to  ftiew  him  every  where 
.the  bountiful  hand  of  his  Creator.  Another  very 
important  confequence  would  refult  from  it,  viz. 
1  hat,  as  the  body  of  man,  the  body  of  the  earth, 
and  that  of  the  fun,  cannot  have  received  their 
magnificent  organization  from  any  phyfical  caufe, 
but  have  it  immediately  from  God  himfelf,  who 
alone  knew  the  ftrucfture  of  them,  and  would  have 
it  fo  ;  we  ought  to  fay  juft  the  fame  with  regard  to 
the  origine  of  the  fire,  the  light,  the  water,  of  the 
minuteft  grain  of  gold  or  of  iron,  and  of  all  the 

matters  which  we  fee  invariably  perfevering  in  their 
primitive  date. 

By  a  neceffary  confequence  we  fliall  be  obliged 
to  own,  that  as  that  particular  will  of  God  which 
has  conftruded  the  body  of  the  elephant,  isdifferent 
from  the  defign  which  has  aftigned  to  the  horfe  his 
peculiar  form,  and  another  exprefs  will  of  God 
Would  have  been  neceffary  to  augment  the  number 
pt  tne  animals  of  a  fingle  genus  not  now  among 
them  }  it  is  a  peculiar  will  likewife  that  has  made 
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gold,  and  by  its  rarity  rendered  it  fo  precious  \  The  Prin- 
and  another  will  again  that  has  made  iron,  and  CiPLES  °f 
difperfed  it  every-where,  becaufe  its  ufefulnefs  ex-  c^posi- 
tends  to  every  thing.  We  fhall  be  moreover  obli-  TIONS. 
ged  to  fay,  that  no  motion  or  any  fécond  caufe  can  — — — 1 
pofiibly  have  formed  iron  or  gold,  becaufe  if  any 
natural  agent  could  make  thefe  metals,  it  might 
alfo  render  common  that  which  is  rare  :  it  might 
produce  one-ninth  or  a  twelfth  metal  unknown, 
and  altogether  different  from  thofe  we  know.  The 
world  would  now  be  quite  different  from  what  it 
was  yefterday  :  and  far  from  being  preferved,  it 
would  at  lafl  be  deftroyed. 

If  there  are  about  us  any  fuch  fimple  natures  ac¬ 
tually  incorruptible,  this  excellence  of  theirs  leads 
us  to  a  fpecial  defign  of  the  Creator  ;  and  from  that 
moment  the  phyficks  of  the  ancients  and  moderns 
who  pretend  to  fee  every  thing  fpringing  out  of  a 
vague  matter  moved  in  a  dired,  oblique,  or  cir¬ 
cular  line,  is  intirely  demolifhed.  Thefe  phy¬ 
ficks  have  already  proved  abortive,  when  they  were 
to  account  for  the  formation  of  the  minuted  worm. 

Men  are  now  out  of  conceit  with  the  pofiibility  of 
the  generation  of  in  feds  through  corruption,  or 
by  the  motion  of  a  few  feparated  bodies.  Nor  fhall 
it  be  long  before  we  put  this  important  queflion  in 
a  fairer  light,  in  favour  of  the  young  people  who 
have  not  yet  examined  into  it.  If  thefe  creating 
phyficks  again  fall  to  the  ground  when  a  drop  of 
water  or  a  grain  of  gold  is  to  be  produced,  how 
will  our  philofophers  have  the  affurance  to  pretend 
to  fetch  out  of  the  chaos,  and  by  the  affiftance  of 
fimple  motion,  a  heaven  all  over  fparkling  with 
ftars,  a  fun  difpenfer  of  life  and  beauty,  an  earth 
full  of  provifions,  which  were  never  feen  to  be  de- 
droyed  or  altered  ?  Let  us  then  with  great  care 
purfue  particular  experiments.  Methinks  I  find  in 
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them  this  :  viz*  that  we  have  at  our  difpofal  or 
at  our  fervice  a  multitude  of  fimple  fublfances, 
which  no  motion  or  concurrence  of  caufes  whatever 
is  capable  of  forming,  augmenting,  diminifhing, 
or  in  the  leaftof  altering.  The  fame  caufes  which 
would  have  been  able  to  give  them  birth,  might 
alfo  deftroy  them,  or  produce  others  of  quite  a  new 
kind  *,  and  if  there  are  unalterable  natures,  they 
have  as  well  received  their  peculiar  exiftence  and 
their  immutability  from  a  fpecial  and  immutable 
will  of  God  >  as  the  animals  and  plants  are  indebted 
for  their  peculiar  form  to  an  infallible  will,  which 
no  agent  is  able  either  to  counterfeit  or  improve. 
In  fhort,  the  increafesand  mixtures  excepted,  which 
may  be  differently  regulated  by  tranfitory  motions, 
the  defign  and  will  of  God  fhall  be  the  only  phy- 
heal  caufe  of  the  general  ceconomy  of  the  world  ; 
the  only  phyfical  caufe  of  each  organized  germen 
that  thrives  in  it  ;  the  only  phyfical  caufe  of  each 
of  the  very  minuteft  elementary  particles  which 
enter  into  the  compofition  of  all. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  examination  of  fire.  We 
have  in  the  Spectacle  de  la  Nature* collected  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  trials  upon  this  element,  which  confpire  to 
make  it  evident  that  fire  may  very  well  have  many 
different  natural  caufes  of  its  increafe,  but  that  it 
has  no  phyfical  caufe  of  its  exiftence.  We  may 
take  it  where  it  is,  colled  it,  draw  its  particles  near 
each  other,  and  animate  the  whole.  Thus  we 
light  fire,  but  cannot  produce  it.  We  may  like— 
wife  fcatter  here  and  there,  and  let  loofe  this  fugi¬ 
tive  element  :  but  we  put  it  out  without  deftroying 
it  ;  and  when  we  think  we  annihilate  it  in  the 
coals,  or  in  a  burning  log,  by  pouring  water  upon 
it,^  it  is  wholly  inclofed  in  the  fmoke,  which  then 
riles  and  burns  our  face  or  our  hands. 


Fire 
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Fire  feems  then  to  be  at  our  command,  but  is  The  Prin- 
no  produft  of  ours.  We  ftiall  no  longer  afcribe 
the  production  of  it  to  ourfelves,  when  experience  CoMPOSI. 
fhews  us  a  number  of  other  elementary  fubftances,  tions. 
which  feem,  like  fire,  to  perilh,  and  be  revived  — — 
again,  or  even  to  be  metamorphofed  into  other 
natures  ;  but  which  in  reality  fubfift  conftantly 
the  fame,  and  are  equally  ingenerable  and  inde- 
ftru&ible. 

The  firft  fubltance  we  meet  about  the  fire  is  the  Of  light, 
light.  This  immenfe  element,  which  is  the  bond 
and  ornament  of  all  the  parts  of  the  univerfe,  varies 
its  imprefiions  only.  It  is  actually  what  it  was  fix 
thoufand  years  ago,  and  indeed  what  caufe  could 
be  capable  of  altering  it  ?  Endeavour  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  the  lead:  particle  of  light.  What  infiniment 
will  you  lay  hold  of  it  with  ?  It  will  go  through 
them  all.  The  hardeft  body,  even  diamond  itfelf, 
is  a  downright  fieve  to  it.  It  may,  ’tis  true,  by  the 
feveral  bendings  it  contrats  in  the  different  laminæ 
of  a  mixt  body,  lofe  the  direction  of  its  motion, 
and  be  no  longer  felt.  The  perpetual  weakening 
of  the  impulfion  it  had  received  from  the  fun  or  a 
wax-candle,  poffibly  will  put  it  again  in  the  ftate 
of  its  ordinary  equilibrium,  and  being  no  longer 
agitated,  it  will  of  courfe  no  longer  afteCt  the  eye. 

But  the  fubftance  of  this  admirable  element  is  con- 
ilantly  the  fame,  whether  it  be  unaClive  and  with- 
outimpulfion  about  us,  or  repeats  its  fervices  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  vibrations  that  pulh  it  upon  our  eyes. 

It  is  as  real  and  as  nearly  about  us  at  midnight  as 
at  noon  ;  the  minuted  particle  of  fireftriking  againft 
the  body  of  this  light,  betrays  its  prefence  to  us. 

But  it  will  perhaps  be  otherwife  with  one  fingle 
part  than  with  the  whole  body  of  light  itfelf.  Since 
a  prifm  can  divide  the  parts  of  that  light,  make  us 

difcern  the  red  from  the  yellow,  and  put  each  co¬ 
lour 
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Cosmo-  lour  fingly  before  our  eyes  ;  let  us  try  our  efforts 
cony.  upon  one  Angle  part.  We  lhall  perhaps  find  lefs 
difficulty  in  one  fingle  colour.  Poffibly  it  may 
refift  lefs  than  the  whole.  The  numerous  experi¬ 
ments  made  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  have  let  us  into 
the  truth  of  this  matter. 

The  red  ray  which  we  would  attack  being 
through  a  fmall  aperture  received  upon  a  glafs, 
gives  us  a  red  fpot.  This  light  reflected  from  the 
glafs,  and  received  through  a  blue  lens,  that  is, 
one  which  admits  the  blue  rays  more  eafily  than  the 
reft,  yet  finds  proper  paffages  through  it,  and  it 
arrives  red  upon  the  oppofite  wall.  Now,  let  us 
ftrain  it  through  another  prifm.  But  there  are  no 
more  divifions  to  be  made  or  hoped  for  by  the  di¬ 
versity  of  the  refradtions.  This  light  is  only  red  ; 
and  neither  fhall  two  or  three  new  prifms  that 
fuccefiively  refradt  it,  nor  two  or  three  glaffes 
that  refledt  it  anew,  ever  be  able  to  give  you 
any  other  colour  than  red.  The  ray  poffibly 
fhall  be  weakened  as  to  its  quantity,  becaufe  it  is 
differently  reflected  and  refradted  at  each  new  fur- 
face.  But  it  carries  its  rednefs  every  where  with  it, 
and  receives  it  from  no  difpofition  of  the  bodies, 
whatever  you  may  be  pleafed  to  imagine  it  to  be. 
It  will  not  ceafe  to  appear  red,  till  it  ceafes  to  re¬ 
main  alone,  and  joins  to  the  common  mafs  appoint¬ 
ed  to  form  the  white  or  the  fplendor  of  the  day  by 
the  reunion  of  all  the  eflèntial  colours. 

Let  men,  after  this,  give  us  fyftems  upon  the 
produdtive  caufes  of  the  light.  T  o  determine  learn¬ 
edly,  that  a  hard  or  a  fof't  particle,  one  round  or 
one  divided  in  the  manner  of  a  vortex,  is  able  to 
produce  light,  we  fhould  previoufly  know  what 
light  is.  But  the  task  would  be  too  hard.  I  only 
would  be  told  what  a  red  ray  is,  and  why  that  reef 
attacked  with  twenty  inflrumentsatonce  proves  in- 

deftrudtible  ? 
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deftruiflible  ?  All  we  are  told  about  this  matter  is  The  Prw- 
neither  conceivable  nor  agreeable  to  phænomena.  fhe 
But  we  eafily  conceive,  and  experience  tells  us,  composi- 
that  light,  as  well  as  each  of  its  colours,  are _natures  tions. 
as  immutable  as  the  will  that  made  them.  There  is 
then  no  fenfe,  but  great  temerity,  in  looking  out 
for  the  productive  caufe  of  this  luminous  fubftance, 
or  of  a  red  ray,  any  where  elfe  than  in  the  efficaci¬ 
ous  defigns  of  him  who  ordered  the  light  to  be,  to 
enlighten  man,  and  fpread  upon  objeCts  fuch  differ¬ 
ences  as  might  inable  him  to  diftinguifh  them  im¬ 
mediately.  This  phyficks  is  intelligible  >  nor  can 
we  purfue  the  method  of  it  without  becoming 

better.  ,  #11  ' 

I  may  be  ftopt  here  by  fome  who  will  refute  to 

efpoufe  my  fyftem  of  the  light,  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  Mr.  Mariotte  had,  in  juftifying  this  per-  See  Mr.  # 
feverance  of  one  ray  in  its  own  nature.  He,  on  the  s 

contrary,  pretended  to  have  obferved,  that  the  dif-  Traité 
ferent  mediums  through  which  he  had  conveyed  it,  la  lumiere* 
had  modified  and  changed  it  into  feveral  colours. 

The  necefiity  of  certain  precautions  was  not  as 
yet  conceived  when  thefe  experiments  were  new.  It 
may  very  well  happen,  that  a  ray  will  appear  red, 
becaufe  red  is  predominant  in  that  ray,  and  thrown 
upon  ribbons  of  other  colours,  when  conveyed 
through  a  prifm  that  is  defective.  In  which  cafe 
it  would  be  no  great  wonder,  if  the  feparation  of 
them  was  made  in  a  fécond  priim  ;  and  very  likely 
this  is  what  happened  to  Mr.  Mariotte. 

Though  this  firft  anfwer  feems  to  me  fufficiently 
fatisfaCtory ,  let  us  however  add  to  it  a  fécond  no  lefs 
acceptable  ,  viz.  that  the  teftimomes  of  great  men 
are  liable  to  revifal,  in  matters  wherein  the  exigen¬ 
cies  of  the  party  they  efpoufe  are  concerned.  There¬ 
fore,  to  the  trials  which  did  not  fucceed  in  the  hand 

of  Mr.  Mariotte,  I  ffiall  oppofe  the  publick  expe¬ 
riments 
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riments  which  have  been  made  for  thefe  many’ 
years,  and  with  fo  much  fatisfaétion  and  fuccefs,  at 
the  marquis  de  L’Omaria’s.  The  abbé  Nollet,  who 
makes  and  explains  them  with  great  clearnefs,  has 
removed  all  difficulties,  and  rendered  the  certainty 
of  them  palpable.  ’Tis  true,  the  experiments  upon 
light,  and  a  multitude  of  others,  appear  at  his 
houfe  without  the  apparatus  of  lines  and  calcula¬ 
tions  which  always  attend  them  in  the  north.  But 
by  tranflating  them  as  it  were  from  Algebra  into 
Trench,  he  has  rendered  them  intelligible  to  the 
ladies,  and  to  thofewho  are  lead  acquainted  with 
fciences.  By  this  method  of  ufing  at  firfb  no  other 
proofs  but  thofe  which  convince  the  mind  by  the 
eye,  he  gives  people  a  reliffi  for  a  more  profound 
ftudy,  and  often  for  geometry  itfelf,  whofe  de- 
mondrations  would  at  fird  have  frightened  them. 
But  though  he  ufes  the  utmoft  exaftnefs  in  all  his 
operations,  every  one  owns,  that  thofe  belonging 
to  light,  which  are  commonly  fo  defe&ive  with 
others,  never  fail  of  fuccefs  in  his  hands.  He  has 
convinced  the  mod  incredulous,  that  not  only  the 
body  of  light  was  fpread  all  round  us,  but  alfo  that 
each  ray  of  light  had  its  peculiar  nature,  which  it 
borrowed  not  from  any  thing  elfe,  and  which  was 
condantly  the  fame,  fince  it  could  not  be  changed 
by  conveying  it  fingly  through  twenty  different 
mediums,  and  you  might  find  it  again  at  youf 
pleafure,  after  you  had  reunited  ft  in  a  mafs  with 
the  other  colours. 

We  can  never  exprefs  too  great  a  gratitude  to¬ 
wards  thefe  laborious  gentlemen,  who  have  either 
difcovered  or  cleared  up  truths  fo  very  important* 
But  let  us  not  over-rate  the  value  of  their  fervices. 
They  .went  not  beyond  the  ordinary  fphere  of  our 
underdanding,  in  informing  us  that  colours  make 
a  part  of  light,  and  like  it  are  indeftru&ible.  God* 

in 
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in  this  point  as  in  all  the  reft,  permits  us  to  view  t^Prin- 
the  out-fide  of  his  works,  and  more  and  more  to  be  CIPLES  °f 
fenfible  of  the  wonders  of  them.  He  rewards  and  CoTfposi- 
animates  the  labour  of  obfervers  by  new  difcove-  tions. 

ries.  But  he  deviates  not  from  the  general  plan, - 

according  to  which  he  refufes  to  our  prefent  condi¬ 
tion  the  fight  or  intimate  knowledge  of  the  bottom 
of  his  works  5  and  fince  the  great  Newton  as  well 
as  before,  the  nature  of  the  light  is  an  incon¬ 
ceivable  marvel,  a  real  abyfs,  in  which  our  mind 
can  take  no  othtr  part  than  that  of  admiring  and 
adoring. 

If  we  make  our  attempts  upon  the  air,  it  will  Theinde- 
indeed  be  every  whit  as  incomprehenfible  to  us  :  but 
among  the  different  qualities  we  are  allowed  to  per-  ^7.  °  * 
ceive  in  it,  we  fhall  find  that  of  indeftru&ibility.  I 
remember  well  that  the  moft  famous  among  our 
ancient  mailers  of  philofophy  hefftated  not  in 
volatilizing  air  into  fire,  and  readily  condenfed  it 
into  water,  fap,  fait,  and  all  the  other  things  in 
which  they  faw  it  enter  and  difappear.  If  you  be¬ 
lieve  Mr.  Rohault,  the  aerial  particles  draw  near 
each  other,  and  condenfed  become  a  vapour  :  this 
becomes  rain  :  the  rain  changes  into  earth,  which 
being  foftened  and  caft  into  narrow  moulds  hollow¬ 
ed  into  points,  becomes  fait  :  that  fait  being  bruifed , 
blunted,  and  rounded,  is  converted  into  oil  or 
fugar.  But  this  mechanifm  is  altogether  imagi¬ 
nary.  You  may  beat  fait,  and  blunt  the  points 
of  vinegar  for  whole  days,  or  if  you  will  for  months 
together  :  yet  will  they  be  vinegar  and  fait  for  ever. 

Natures  may  be  mixed,  weaken  and  afiift  each 
other  reciprocally,  and  thereby  produce  effects  very 
different.  But  the  primitive  ground  of  each  is  un¬ 
alterable  :  nor  fhall  I  fcruple  to  affirm  in  particular, 
that  a  globule  of  air  was  never  and  will  never  be 
any  thing  but  air.  This  parcel  of  air  may,  in 

company 
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Company  of  water,  infinuate  itfelf,  either  through 
the  leaves  or  the  roots,  into  a  plant.  It  will  cir¬ 
culate  through  it  with  the  fap  ;  but  it  will  be  nei¬ 
ther  fap  nor  water,  except  in  the  fenfe  in  which  our 
body  is  fa  id  to  be  duft,  becaufe  earth  is  the  main 
bafis  or  it.  This  air  poflibly  will  get  into  an  ap¬ 
ple  or  a  grain  of  corn,  and  help  the  nutrition  of  the 
animals  who  ufe  that  corn  or  that  apple.  It  per¬ 
haps  will  creep  through  the  fmall  pores  of  an  egg- 
fhell  or  of  a  chryfalis,  and  contribute  to  the  life  of 
the  chicken  or  the  butterfly.  But  the  air  in  all  thefe 
fituations  is  not  deftroyed  for  its  being  hidden  or 
united  to  other  elements.  Every  one  knows  that 
the  water  put  under  the  recipient  of  an  air-pump 
bubbles  up,  and  renders  part  of  the  air  it  contained 
fen  Able.  The  air,  ’tis  true,  is  notin  itfelf  viflble, 
even  when  it  covers  with  a  froth  a  liquor  out  of 
which  it  i flues  :  but  it  is  viflble  by  the  pellicle  of 
water  which  invelopes  the  bubble.  A  wrinkled 
apple  put  in  the  fame  machine  is’  no  fooner  un¬ 
loaded  of  the  preflfure  of  the  external  air,  but  that 
which  it  contained  immediately  unbends  all  its 
fprings,  and  renders  the  skin  of  the  apple  perfeftly 
fmooth.  The  fame  air  which  was  not  thought  fine 
enough,  to  go  backwards  and  forwards  through 
the  fbell  of  an  egg,  or  the  tunicle  of  a  chryfalis* 
comes  out  and  fhews  itfelf  in  fmall  bubbles  through 
the  water  into  which  they  were  put  under  the  reci¬ 
pient  :  and  that  you  may  not  doubt  but  that  this  is 
the  fame  air  which  we  breathe  ;  take  the  chryfalis 
of  a  catterpillar,  andfufpend  it  to  a  thread  tied  over 
a  bowl  of  water,  fo  that  the  tail  of  the  chryfalis 
may  keep  in  the  water,  d  his  chryfalis  drawn  out 
of  it  a  few  hours  after  will  produce  her  butterfly  as 
ordinary,  becaufe  it  breathed  through  the  apertures 
•at- top.  But  if  you  plunge  into  the  water  the  head 
01  higher  part  of  the  chryfalis,  where  the  imper¬ 
ceptible 
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ceptible  vents  that  yield  a  pafiage  to  the  air  are,  Prin- 
the  water  getting  into  them  will  Toon  kill  the  but-  C.IPLES*/ 

terfly  ;  and  the  chryfalis,  for  want  of  breath,  lhall  CompoT* 
have  nothing  left  to  give  you. 

A  new-laid  egg  lofes  its  quality  from  one  day' 
to  another,  and  afterwards  grows  more  and  more 
empty,  becaufe  the  airpafflng  freely  through  the 
pores  of  the  fhell,  carries  the  nutritive  juices  out 
of  it,  and  alters  the  fluids.  Have  you  a  mind  to 
eat  it  perfetff  1  y  frefh  and  equally  full  à  fortnight 
or  even  a  month  after  it  is  laid  ?  Stop  all  the  ave¬ 
nues  of  the  external  air,  and  all  the  iflfues  of  the 
fluids  of  the  egg.  This  is  commonly  done  in 
boiling  water.  The  white  in  the  boiling  conden- 
fes  againft  the  infides  of  the  fhell,  and  flops  the 
paffage  of  the  air.  A  month  after  if  you  put  it 
again  into,  boiling  water,  as  is  commonly  done, 
but  not  quite  fo  long,  you  find  it  again  full,  turned 
into  milk,  and  as  eatable  as  the  frefheft  egg. 

This  trial,  which  I  have  myfelf  made,  and  whTch 
may  be  ufefully  pradlifed  towards  the  end  of  au¬ 
tumn,  efpecially  for  the  afiiflance  of  the  poor  in 
hofpitals,  together  with  the  foregoing  experi¬ 
ments,  fhews  us  the  power  of  one  element  upon 


another,  the  inadtion  of  water  when  it  has  no  com¬ 
munication  with  the  air,  and  the  diflipation  of  wa¬ 


ter  when  the  air  gets  into  it,  and  carries  it  off  in 
a  free  circulation.  But  in  all  thefe  trials  one  ele¬ 
ment  never  becomes  the  other.  The  air  which 
has  crept  into  the  liquors,  for  inftance  into  com¬ 
mon  water,  feems  converted  into  water.  It  no 
longer  gives  any  flgn  of  its  prefence  ;  and  one 
might  be  apt  to  think  it  either  tranfmuted  or  anni¬ 
hilated,  flnce  itlofes  therein  even  all  its  comprefli- 
bility.  A  pewter-ball  full  of  water  cannot  dimi- 
nifli  its  bulk,  fhrink  into  itfelf,  and  flatten  under 
the  blows  of  a  hammer,  without  forcing  the  water 
Vql.  II.  H  to 
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to  tranfude  on  every  fide.  The  air,  did  it  conth- 
nue  in  its  own  nature  under  the  water,  as  it  may 
be  prodigioufly  dilated,  might,  it  fhould  feem,  be 
comprefled  in  proportion.  The  water  might  then 
prevail  upon  it  to  contrail  and  make  room  for  it  : 
which  does  not  happen.  Shall  we  then  believe  it 
to  be  metamorphofed  or  deflroyed ?  No:  it  is* 
ilill  the  fame  :  it  is  only  confined,  becaufe  it  then 
foies  the  exertion  of  its  fpring  under  maflès  of 
water  heavier  than  itfelfr  and  whofe  furface  is 
moreover  charged  with  the  whole  weight  of  the 
external  air.  But  though  a  mafs  of  water  be  fpe- 
cifically  850  times  as  heavy  as  an  equal  mafs  of 
air  -,  this  fmall  globule  of  air  overcharged,  fhall 
exert  its  fpring,  lift  up  the  inaffes  of  the  water* 
and  manifcft  its  prefence  fo  foon  as  this  water  fhall 
in  the  air-pump  be  freed  from  the  preffure  of  the 
external  air.  The  air  therefore  is  not  deflroyed 
by  being  mixed  with  liquors,  and  it  remains  there¬ 
in  juft  what  it  was  before. 

Here  followsan  experiment  of  another  charac¬ 
ter,  but  which  equally  proves  that  the  air  mixt 
with  water  is  not  tranfmuted  into  water,  fince  wa¬ 
ter,  when  divefted  of  air,  ads  quite  different  from 
what  it  did  in  conjundion  with  it.  If  you  lhake 
common  water  in  a  long  tube  of  cryftal,  the 
beaten  air  makes  it  froth  -,  and  flattening  be¬ 
tween  it  and  the  bottom  of  the  tube  as  the  water 
falls  thereon,  this  air  blunts  the  blow,  and  hinders 
the  hard  falling  ef  the  water,  which  makes  but 
little  noife.  But  if  with  the  pump  you  exhauft  as 
much  air  as  poflibly  you  can,  not  only  from  the 
tube,  but  alfo  out  of  the  water  kfelf*  and  imme~ 
diately  flop  the  end  of  the  tube  at  the  lamp  of  an* 
enameler,  fo  that  the  air  cannot  re-enter  it  ;  then 
fhake  the  tube  :  the  water  in  its  fall  meets  with 
almoft  no  air  interpofed  between  it  and  the  bot¬ 
tom 
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tom  of  the  tube.  It  then  touches  the  bottom  with  Prin- 
the  whole  extent  of  its  maffy  furfaces,  and  makes  C1PLES*/ 
it  give  a  clear  found  like  that  of  filver,  and  as  cotlZt 
great  as  what  the  fill  of  a  golden  or  marble-ball  tions. 

might  occafion.  The  water  may  then  beat,  divide,  - - - 

abforb,  and  contain  the  air,  or  be  dilated  along 
with  it  *,  but  it  never  changes  it  into  its  own  fub- 
flance,  and  air  may  be  taken  again  from  water 
whenever  we  pleafe. 

Let  us  make  air  go  through  a  harder  trial  fill.  Thewind- 
Let  us  keep  it  for  feveral  years  together  in  a  clofe  gun- 
prifon,  and  fee  whether  captivity  and  torture  will 
have  any  influence  upon  it.  An  air-gun  has  been 
invented,  in  which  the  air  may  be  contraded  and 
prefled  down  with  a  pifton  ;  infomuch  that  by  d  ivid- 
ing  that  fmall  quantity  of  imprifoned  air  into  ten  or 
eleven  portions,  which  you  may  let  loofe  one  after 
another  by  as  many  fuccefllve  pulls  of  the  trig¬ 
ger,  you  may  (tho*  this  air  be  kept  confined  ten 
or  fifteen  years,  or  more)  yet  fend  out  ten  or  ele¬ 
ven  balls  almoft  equally  mortal.  The  experiment 
has  been  made  at  London  and  at  Paris.  What 
has  happened  ?  Has  not  the  fpring  of  this  air,  as 
well  as  any  other  fpring  kept  bent  too  long  to¬ 
gether,  been  weakened  ?  The  fpring  of  other 
bodies  feems  to  be  only  precarious  in  them,  and 
may  be  altered  by  many  accidents.  But  the  fpring 
of  the  air,  which  poflibly  may  be  the  principle  of 
other  fprings,  always  continues  in  its  ftrength  -,  and 
the  wind-gun,  fifteen  years  after  it  has  been  charg¬ 
ed,  throws  a  bullet  through  a  board  at  forty  paces 
diflance,  as  it  would  have  done  the  firfl:  day. 

The  dilated  air,  [  confefs,  has  no  longer  the 
I  fame  flrength,  nor  produces  the  fame  effeds  ;  but 
it  is  becaufe  this  force  exerts  itfelf  in  a  wider  fpace, 
and  upon  a  greater  number  of  points.  It  is  in  rea¬ 
lity  the  fame,  but  more  divided.  Put  this  air 
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under  the  fame  torture  again,  and  its  full  a&ivi if 
(hall  be  reftored. 

Ic  is  then  evident  that  light,  fire,  and  air,  tho* 
always  together,  yet  are  never  confounded.  They 
are  Jubilances  which  reciprocally  difplace  each 
other,  and  by  their  mutual  (hocks  communicate  to 
each  other  celerities  more  or  lei's  con  fid  erable*  and 
new  determinations  :  but  the  one  can  never  become 
the  other.  T.  hey  have  a  nature  and  properties  alto- 
gether  incommunicable.  We  judge  fo  -,  becaufe  we 
find  them  conftantly  the  fame  after  their  mod  in¬ 
timate  mixtures.  But  the  wonders  of  their  ftruc- 
ture  are  not  fo  eafily  perceived  as  their  effect  and 
their  exiftence.  The  human  mind  in  good  truth 
can  underhand  nothing  in  them.  It  is  thereiore  a 
very  ftrange  rafhnefs  to  decide,  that  fuch  or  fuch  a 
thing  is  fufficient  to  produce  light,  to  ingender  air 
or  fire.  Sure  the  ridicule  of  this  is*  much  greater 
than  that  of  fending  from  Paris  to  Pekin  a  compu¬ 
tation  of  the  materials  that  (hall  be  necefiary  for 
the  repairing  the  palace  of  the  emperor  of  China. 
Tlie  in  cl'’-  The  water,  which  has  been  fo  often  reprefented 
ftmftibili  to  us  as  the  product  of  an  air  condenfed,  or  as  the 
ty  of  wa-  fruitful  caufe  of  a  multitude  of  e  fie  dis  wherein  k 
tcr*  lofes  its  nature  to  affume  another  quite  new, 
through  all  ages  and  in  all  the  bodies  into 
which  it  enters,  was  never  nor  ever  will  be  any 
thing  but  water.  The  changes  of  it  are  merely 
apparent,  its  nature  is  truly  unalterable.  When¬ 
ever  fire  ceafes  to  communicate  motion  and  flui¬ 
dity  to  it,  it  is  ice  :  it  is  in  a  manner  petrified. 
But  you  know,  that  notwithstanding  this  ftrange 
alteration,  it  is  really  all  it  was  before.  W hen  the 
return  of  fire  loofens  it,  and  puts  it  into  a  fluid 
ftate  again,  it  then  appears  under  its  primitive 
form.  Its  parts  ceafe  to  form  a  hard  nefs  under 
the  univerfal  prdfure  :  they-  are  feparated  by  the 
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•Irtfinuation  of  an  external  agent,  which  raifes  and  The  Prin- 
keeps  them  in  a  date  of  fufion. 

When  the  fire  influences  this  water  more  vio-  CoMros:-, 
lently,  ic  then  treats  it  as  it  does  lead  and  mercury,  ti^ns. 

It  diffipates  it.  What’s  become  of  it  now  ?  Why, — - - 

it  is  in  more  places  juft  what  it  was  in  a  fingle  one. 

As  the  lead  (whether  in  a  mafs,  melted,  or  evapo¬ 
rated)  is  always  lead,  and  is  found  again  without 
the  leaft  annihilation  ;  the  water  like  wile,  let  it 
become  ice,  wave,  vapour,  hoar-froft,  hail,  fnow, 
rain,  or  dew,  is  always  water.  Evaporation  makes 
it  infenfible  to  you.  You  would  think  it  was  no 
longer  any  thing  but  air.  The  air  and  the  fire 
fupport  it,  ’tis  true;  but  they  never  tranfmute  it 
into  their  own  fubftance.  Would  you  have  a  proof 
of  its  exifting  ftill  without  any  lofs  whatever  ?  Op- 
pofe  to  the  paflage  of  this  vapour  a  cold  marble,  a 
looking-glafs,  a  bottle  juft  fetched  out  of  a  place 
more  deftitute  of  fire  than  the  external  air,  The 
fire  therein  finds  pores  proportioned  to  its  tenuity, 
and  enters  into  them.  The  water  which  we  are 
looking  for,  and  which  we  do  not  perceive  in  the 
air  wherein  it  fwims,  being  compofed  of  maftes 
too  large,  is  ftopt  at  the  orifice  of  thefe  pores,  and 
you  fee  it  gradually  condenfe  on  the  out-fide.  Ic 
was  attenuated,  volatilized,  and  taken  from  your 
fight  ;  but  not  changed  into  another  nature. 

When  this  vapour  is  carried  higher,  it  thence 
comes  down  again  into  rain.  This  rain  introduced 
into  plants  and  fruits,  difappears  anew.  But  it 
there  becomes  the  vehicle  of  the  laits,  oils,  and 
other  principles,  whole  various  mixtures  and  dif¬ 
ferent  temperaments  conftitute  the  tartnefs,  ripe- 
r.efs,  infipidity,  and  rottennefsof  the  fruit.  In  or¬ 
der  to  make  yourfelf  lure  that  this  water  is  not 
■loft  there,  you  need  only  have  recourfe  to  anal  y  fis 
and  the  alembic  which  return  it  faithfully  to  you. 
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The  nature  of  water  is  then  independent  on 
whatever  furrounds,  attenuates,  raifes,  difguifes, 
and  mixes  with  it.  But  no  agent  is  more  capable 
of  ingendering  than  capable  of  deftroying  it.  Nor 
is  there  any  intelligence  that  can  fincerely  flatter 
itfelfof  knowing  it.  Would  it  not  then  be  per¬ 
fectly  fenfelefs  to  pretend  to  give  one  a  receipt 
for  the  making  of  water  ? 

Let  us  pafs  on  to  the  examination  of  oil.  This 
again  is  the  refult  of  a  precaution,  which  could  not 
any  where  refide  but  in  the  counfels  of  the  eternal 
wifdom,  not  in  any  natural  agent.  I  own,  that 
oil  leems  not  to  be  an  element  fo  Ample  and  un¬ 
compounded  as  light  or  water.  Every  oily  juice 
always  contains  a  great  deal  of  Are:  and  in  the 
dccompofition  there  is  no  oil  but  what  yields  much 
water,  many  globules  of  air,  together  with  a  few 
faits,  a  little  earth,  and  fomething  of  the  effential 
parts  of  the  animal  or  fruit  out  of  which  it  is  ex¬ 
tracted.  I  own  beAdes,  that  after  the  divifion  of 
thefe  principles,  the  fame  body  of  oil  cannot  be 
revived  or  re-eftablifhed,  as  alter  the  analyAs  of 
cmoper  into  fulphur  and  mercury  you  again  may 
form  a  new  mafs  of  cinoper  by  the  re-union  of  the 
mercury  and  fulphur.  But  it  is  the  very  compo- 
Ation  of  pil  that  makes  me  look  upon  it  as  a  kind 
of  organized  body,  purpofely  made  to  be  replete 
and  dwelled  by  the  bodies  which  infinuate  them- 
fei  ves  into  it,  but  which  no  natural  agent  was  ever 
able  to  conftrud,  nor  any  intelligence  able  to  con¬ 
ceive.  Pray,  who  has  ever  been  able  to  re-unite  in 
the  globules  of  oil  a  proper  dqfe  of  principles  fo 
very  different?  Who  has  been  able  to  bridle 
them  notwithstanding  their  agility  and  natural 
violence  ?  Who  ever  was  able  to  refrain  them  in 
peace,  notwithstanding  the  perpetual  Ihocks  they 
mutually  give  each  other  ?  None  but  he  who  fore- 

law 
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Ifaw  the  vaft  utility  which  man  might  borrow  from  t^Prin- 
oil,  has  been  able  to  prepare  cells  capable  of  every 
where  conveying,  and  of  keeping  in  (tore  for  all  CoMPOSI_ 
the  wants  of  man,  the  exaft  quantity  of  fire  and  tions. 
air  that  will  fupply  his  hearth  ;  the  precife  quan-  — — — 
tity  of  water  which  is  to  inwrap  the  fire  and  form 
the  flame  that  fhall  warm  and  give  light  to  man  ; 
the  juft  portion  of  faline,  terreftrial,  vegetative, 
or  metallick  particles,  which  are  to  inform  him  by 
adiverfity  of  favours  and  odours,  of  whatever  con¬ 
cerns  him.  I  pafs  over  in  filence  the  other  utilities 
•of  oil,  which  are  numberlefs,  to  confine  myfdf  to 
this  wife  temperament  of  different  principles,  and 
to  the  ftrufture  itfelf,  which  muft  needs  be  admir¬ 
able  in  this  liquor.  -One  would  be  apt  to  look  up¬ 
on  the  globules  of  oil,  as  fo  many  minute  fponges 
regularly  conftructed,  and  divided  into  thou- 
fandsand  thoufands  of  cells,  with  as  many  valves, 
that  they  may  be  able  fucceflively  to  fill  and 
empty,  according  to  the  agent  whopreffes  them. 

When  the  external  fire  has  expelled  out  of  them 
the  principles  that  were  detained  therein  *,  thefe 
fponges  remain  only  like  fo  many  flattened  purfes, 
but  which  being  volatilized  by  this  evacuation. 


and  toffed  about  in  the  air,  there  fwell  with  a  new 
fire,  and  are  again  faturated  with  other  vegetative, 
terreftrial,  or  metalline  principles,  being  conveyed 
fometimes  into  the  plants,  fometimes  into  the 
bowels  of  animals,  or  under  ground,  and  along 
the  metalline  veins  which  there  are  fpread.  The 
principles  which  we  juft  faw  re-united  in  the  oil, 
poffibly  are  retained  therein  by  faits  of  different 
kinds.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted,  but  that  the 
fire  and  water  which  are  in  fulphur,  are  imprifoned 
there  by  the  points  of  the  vitriolick  fait,  which 
the  fulphur  put  into  the  fire  darts  out  on  every 
fide,  and  which  fpread  fo  di (agreeable  a  fmell.  At 
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this  rate,  there  fhould  be  a  primordial  bitumen* 
an  elementary  oil,  which  would  conflit  only  of  a 
multitude  of  minute  volatile  fponges,  which  beino- 
exalted  into  the  air,  or  carried  thither  by  the  wai¬ 
ter,  might  be  faturated  and  filled  with  particles  of 
fire,  air,  fait,  and  other  elements,  then  be  unloaded 
of  them  by  the  violence  of  fire,  and  repeat  the  fame 
fervices  by  a  perpetual  circulation. 

This  mechànifrn  is  only  a  fufpicion,  but  it  ripens 
into  a  reafonable  preemption,  when  we  judge  of 
the  condu<fl  of  the  Creator  in  this  point,  from  what 
he  obferves  in  his  other  works.  Let  us  take  for 
oui  examples  fait  and  the  other  elements  remaining 
to  be  examined.  They  only  change  their  form, 
that  is,  their  accefïbry  matter.  The  grounds  of 
them  remain  indeftrudlible. 

The  faits  (if  we  are  however  to  admit  of  any 
other  than  the  acid  fait  which  appears  the  mod: 
Lnfible  to  us)  ate  all  of  an  immutable  nature,  and 
likely  as  improdudible  as  immortal.  This  faline 
nature,  which  all  judicious  chymifts  acknowledge 
to  be  altogether  above  their  underftanding  as  to 
the  ground  of  it,  is  fenfibly  diverfified  according 
to  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  oils,  earths,  me¬ 
tals,  and  other  fubftances  to  which  it  is  united, 
Bul  after  a  thpufand  fuccefiive  mixtures  and  fepa- 
rations,  it  is  found  again  in  nature  and  in  the  labo- 
ratories  of  the  chymifts.  The  water,  after  having 
difiOjved  tne  faits  thrown  into  it,  feems  to  haveab- 
iorbed  and  annihilated  them.  But  it  is  no  fooner 
evaporated,  but,  a  few  volatiles  excepted  which 
raiefiea  water  may  keep  up  and  carry  away  with 
n,  you  find  again  the  fame  faits  in  their  nature, 
precipitated  one  upon  another  like  fo  many  fmall 
cryftals  at  the  bottom  of  the  veffel.  There  are  a 
thousand  ways  of  difmgaging  faits  out  of  what  fur- 
f^uPc!eCi  uem*  and  out  of  what  rendered  them 
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fometimes  fluid,  acid  and  tart  ;  fometimes  alka-  t^Prin- 
line,  hot  and  bitter  *,  fometimes  faccharine  and 
the  nature  of  fyrup.  After  the  operation  they  are  gLpos* 
found  again  more  or  lefs  purified  and  tranfparent,  tions. 

according  as  they  recede  from  or  approach  again - - 

to  their  primitive  fimplicity.  Diffolve,  filtrate, 
and  evaporate  them  twenty  times  over,  your  labour 
will  end  in  a  cryftallization,  which  will  always  re¬ 
turn  you  the  fame  fait.  Nature  and  the  hand  of 
man  therefore  may  vary,  colour,  and  change  the 
qualities  of  fait,  unite  it  with  new  matters,  and 
feparate  it  again,  -,  but  they  can  neither  produce 
nor  caufe  it  to  perifh.  Men  only  know  how  to 
make  ufe  of  it. 

Sand  is  another  element  full  as  Ample  as  the  fore-  The  fand. 
going  ;  and  fuch  as  it  came  out  of  God’s  hands, 
fuch  will  it  remain  through  all  ages.  Nor  will  any 
caufe  or  agent  whatever  be  able  to  retrench  from 
or  add  one  Angle  grain  to  it. 

Sand  is  naturally  inflexible,  mafiy,  and  tranfpa¬ 
rent  like  cryftal.  We  are  even  informed  by  the 
microfcope,  that  it  is  true  cryftal  ;  v/hich  gives  us 
room  to  think  that  cryftal  is  no  more  than  a  mafs 
of  pure  fand.  I  expert  that  thofe  who  want  no¬ 
thing  but  matter  and  motion  to  conftrud  the 
world  and  all  its  parts,  will  be  able  exadly  to  tell 
us  what  cryftal  is,  and  in  what  it  intimately  differs 
from  light  or  from  common  earth.  However,  as 
I  thought  experience  was  to  be  confuked  before  I 
fhould  hear  them,  I  am  thereby  informed,  that  a 
grain  of  fand  or  of  cryftal,  as  well  as  any  other  ele¬ 
mentary  part,  is  a  Ample  nature,  or  one  whofecom- 
pofuion  is  known  to  God  alone,  Ance  we  can  nei¬ 
ther  refolve,  nor  of  courfe  affign  the  principles  of 
it.  But  the  fame  experience  informs  us,  that,  as 
the  effeds  of  light.  Are,  and  air,  fttew  us  the  flui¬ 
dity,  the  adivity  and  elafticity  of  chefe  elements  *, 
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we  are,  from  confiant  appearances,  likewife  autho¬ 
rized  to  attribute  to  fand  particles  at  reft,  ftrittly 
united,  and,  notwithftanding  their  hardnefs,  tranf- 
parent.  I  find  again  here,  as  well  as  every  where 
elfe,  the  uniform  condud  of  the  Creator  in  the 
lights  he  grants  us.  He  hides  from  us  the  ftruc- 
ture  ofcryftal,  and  only  fhews  us  the  ferviceand 
properties  of  it.  Let  us  follow  thefe. 

The  minuteft  grains  of  this  element,  not  our 
common  lands  which  arefmall  rocks  already  form¬ 
ed,  and  perhaps  mixed  with  fome  other  matters, 
but  the  fands  by  their  minutenefs  imperceptible  to 
us,  may  be  carried  away  and  wrought  by  the  air, 
the  water,  or  the  fire. 

I  indeed  believe,  that  a  fmall  mafs  of  air  being 
fpecifically  lefs  bulky  than  a  like  mafs  of  fand, 
will  not  carry  it  away.  But  this  very  fine  fand 
may  be  united  to  laminae  of  wood,  duft,  wool, 
fiefh,  and  other  things  -,  with  globules  of  air  rare¬ 
fied  in  their  interftices,  fo  that  thefe  particles  or 
corpufcules  fhall  be  capable  of  being  in  equilibrio 
with  the  globules  of  the  denfer  air,  whofe  room 
they  take  up.  Thefe  corpufcules  of  courfe  fhall  be 
able  to  float  in  it  ;  it  is  what  we  really  fee  happen, 
when  a  ray  of  the  fun  ftrikes  acrofs  the  air  of  a 
dark  room,  and  is  reflected  from  the  furfaces  of 
this  minute  duft.  Thus  the  air  becomes  a  maga¬ 
zine  full  of  water,  fuit,  earth,  oil,  and  fands,  which 
every  living  or  vegetating  creature  may  reap  the 
benefit  of. 

The  fine  fand  likewifemay  be  carried  by  the  wa¬ 
ters  that  run  under  ground,  and  may  happen  to  be 
united  fometimes  with  faits,  fometimes  with  oils, 
or  with  other  earthly  or  metallick  matters.  They 
fhall  be  able  thus  to  affume  feveral  colours  and 
different  qualities.  Cryftals  and  perfeét  diamonds 
may  be  formed  thereby  j  which  however  fhall  be 
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more  rare,  as  thefe  require  a  fand  altogether  pure. 
Rubies,  faphirs,  and  all  other  coloured  (tones  may 
be  formed  the  fame  way.  More  eafily  (till  will 
their  union  with  other  abundant  matters  produce 
ftrata  or  large  beds  of  marble,  dates,  flints,  chalk, 
and  of  (tones  of  all  kinds,  which  will  differ  both 
in  colour  and  quality. 

The  a&ion  of  the  fire  upon  fand  (hews  itfelf  in 
the  vitrification.  This  in  reality  is  nothing  but  a 
mafs  of  fand  and  faits,  whofe  (tiff  tranfparent  par¬ 
ticles  being  freed  from  the  other  matters,  by  the 
infinuation  of  the  fire,  fink  and  contract  by  the 
departure  of  that  element.  And  as  the  activity 
of  the  fire  kept  before  in  a  (late  of  reparation  thefe 
cubical,  triangular,  round,  &c.  finds,  when  thefe 
mafifes  draw  near  each  other  again,  you  find  not 
(as  in  the  cryftallizations  made  fucceflfively  and  by 
flrata)  fands  of  a  finer  kind,  which  a  fmall  quan¬ 
tity  of  water  introduces  into  the  interftices  of  thofe 
that  are  large.  This  mafs,  which  the  fire  quits 
intirely,  mud  then  be  extremely  porous,  and  but 
little  coherent.  Thence  the  brittlenefs  of  glafs 
notwithftanding  the  natural  inflexibility  of  its  ele¬ 
mentary  particles. 

This  vitrification  is  the  laft  analyfis  or  the  lad 
term,  which  all  the  fand  contained  in  the  mineral 
matters  or  others  can  be  brought  to  by  the  force 
of  fire.  The  aftion  of  this  element  is  fometimes 
fo  violent  at  the  focus  of  large  lenticular  glaffes,  or 
at  that  of  concave  burning-glafles,  that  all  the  air 
around  it  is  agitated  thereby.  There  happens 
what  we  fee  in  all  fluids.  The  motion  of  a  mill 
at  the  opening  of  a  flood-gate,  fucceflively  draws 
all  the  water  of  the  refervoir  to  that  part.  The 
terriblefire  made  at  the  focus, agitates  the  whole  fluid 
next  to  it,  draws  in  an  inftant  and  from  all  parts 
that  minute  dull  which  flies  in  the  air,  and  finds 
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therein  either  oils  capable  of  augmenting  the 
weight  of  the  matter  put  in  fufion,  or  lands  capable 
perhaps  of  abforbing  it  by  a  fudden  vitrifica¬ 
tion  (a). 

If  you  again  put  the  vitrified  matters  into  the 
fire,  you  will  feparate  from  them  the  metallick, 
which  appeared  tranfmuted,  but  which  was  only 
abforbed  therein.  The  fand  on  its  part  will  fhew 
itfelf  anew  by  a  fécond  vitrification.  The 
pieces  of  that  glafs,  and  generally  all  the  fhards 
of  broken  bottles,  being  thrown  into  the  glafs  pot 
again,  will  yield  you  glafsfor  ever.  Pound  this 
glafs:  try  to  blunt  the  corners  of  it,  to  attenuate, 
and  if  you  will  to  make  it  an  impalpable  duff  : 
when  again  put  into  the  fire,  it  Hill  proves  glafs,  and 
will  never  be  any  thing  elfe.  Why  does  this  fand 
a  thoufand  times  re-appear  under  the  fame  form 
after  the  moft  violent  operations  ?  It  is  becaufe  no 
agent  nor  any  kind  of  motion  is  capable  of  alter¬ 
ing  what  has  been  once  reftored  to  the  fimplicity 
of  its  nature.  This  is  a  fpecial  work  of  the  Crea¬ 
tor.  It  is  a  matter  he  has  determinately  made 
fuch  :  Who  fhall  be  able  to  change  it  ?  But  it  is 
much  eafier  to  alter  and  decompound  what  exifts, 
than  to  produce  what  exifts  not.  If  then  there 
never  was  any  agent  capable  of  changing  either 
the  fand  or  the  glafs  -,  of  courle  there  is  none  cap¬ 
able  of  producing  a  fingle  grain  of  them.  .  This 
makes  me  before-hand  apprehenfive  for  the  hard 
atoms  of  Democritus,  and  the  cubical  ones  of 
Defcartes.  Thefe  corpufcules  are  vifibly  fands. 
But  fand  never  alters.  Rakeup  the  chaos  of  fand  ; 
our  philofophers  will  fetch  the  world  out  of  it: 
but  experience  fetches  only  fand  therefrom. 

(a)  Explication  of  the  pretended  vitrification  of  the  gold  made 
by  Mr.  Homberg,  .  . 
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“We  are  authorized  to  fay  the  very  fame  thing  The  Prin~ 
of  the  common  earth.  The  nature  of  it  is  no  lefs 
incomprehcnfible,  and  as  certainly  invariable.  Composi- 
Whatever  part  of  earth  enters  into  comportions,  TIONS. 
is  manifefted  in  the  analyfis,  or  by  the  force  of  fire  ■  ^ 1 

in  a  calcination.  The  common  earth  alone  fhall  ftrue^."bie. 
not  be  vitrified  there  ;  but  it  will  be  reduced  to  iity 
lime,  that  is,,  into  allies.  It  may  be  difguifed  or  ab-  common 
forbed  fometimes  in  a  metallick  fufion,  fometimes  earth> 
in  a  vitrified  fand  which  gets  the  better  :  but  it  is 
found  again.  The  fire  may  divide,  fubtilize,  and 
partly  difperfe  it  in  the  air  :  but  that  part  of  it 
which  efcapes,  and  that  which  remains  in  our  vef- 
fels,  is  and  will  never  be  any  thing  but  afhes  or 
dead  earth.  That  portion  of  it  which  fhall  be  dif- 
fipated  on  account  of  its  finenefs,  fhall  run  with 
the  water  evaporated  in  the  air, ‘fall  again  with 
the  rain,  and  with  the  fap  creep  into  the  plants.  i 

Burn  thefe  plants,  and  divide  the  principles  of  ; 

them,  you  will  find  again  your  afhes  and  your 
dead  earth  in  the  final  operation.  But  you  can 
never  go  any  further  ;  and  this  term  puts  an  end 
to  our  refearches,  becaufe  we  are  arrived  at  the 
elementary  nature. 

As  there  is  no  further  analyfis  to  be  made  when 
we  are  come  to  a  vitrified  fand,  or  to  the  calcined 
earth,  we  can  no  longer  know  any  thing  in  them. 

We  fee  that  thefe  matters  are  equally  indeftru&i- 
ble,  and  appointed  to  be  the  infallible  fupply  of 
a  multitude  of  compofitions  and  ufes,  which  have 
been  diftin£Hy  foreleen.  We  are  allowed  to  per* 
ceive  this  defign,  and  to  praife  its  author  for  the 
fame.  But  it  is  in  vain  that  our  philolophy  attempts 
to  penetrate  further.  We  are  no  longer  able  to 
determine,  what  it  is  that  intimately  diftinguifhes 
elementary  land  from  a  grain  of  earth.  How  then 

can  philofophy  with  any  decency  attempt  to  afllgn 
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what  the  conftituent  particles  of  fand,  or  the  pro- 
_  dudive  caufes  of  earth  arei 

We  may  with  confidence  range  in  one  clafs  with 
thefe  fimple  fubftances  whofe  mixture  and  combi¬ 
nations  afford  fo  many  helps  to  man,  all  primitive 
metals,  fuch  as  gold,  filver,  copper,  tin,  fteel,  and 
lead.  Nor  do  I  fee  any  reafon  for  not  joining  to 
them  that  metallick  fluid  which  we  call  mercury  or 
quick-filver.  I  know  not  in  the  lead  what  gold, 
filver,  or  any  other  metal  in  itfelf  is,  or  what 
texture  diftinguifhes  one  from  the  other  ;  and 
herein  I  relemble  all  men  that  have  been  or  ever 
(hall  be.  But  upon  the  infallibility  of  an  experi¬ 
ment  inceffantly  repeated  for  thefe  many  ages,  I 
will  venture  to  affirm  that  thefe  metals  are  impro¬ 
ductive,  incommutable,  and  indeftrudible.  Do 
we  make  them  pafs  through  the  trial  of  fire  and 
of  diffblving  waters  ?  Thefe  metals,  after  never  fo 
many  leparacions,  prove  invariably  the  fame.  The 
quick-filver  in  appearance  loft  in  the  compofitions 
it  is  to  enter  into,  appears  again  when  fummoned 
to  fhew  itfelf.  All  that  is  evaporated  of  quick- 
filver  or  of  melted  lead,  is  neither  deftroyed  nor 
changed  ;  fince  we  colled  it  whenever  we  pleafe 
in  the  recipient,  and  reftore  the  whole  into  a  mafs 
again.  1  he  metal  diflolved  in  the  aqua  fortis  or 
the  aqua-rcgis,  efcapes  our  eyes  only.  When  this 
water,  of  two  metals  offered  to  it,  can  fupport  only 
one  in  a  ftate  of  diffolution  ;  the  other  finks,  and 
is  found  again  in  fmall  parcels.  This  gravelly 
matter  looks  like  lime  or  afhes  :  but  it  is  real  me- 
ral,  and  a  few  unduous  matters  are  fufficient  to 
help  the  cohefion  of  the  metallick  particles,  and 
to  put  them  into  a  mafs  again.  The  phlogiftick 
juices,  that  is,  the  fats  which  revive  or  rather  "ive 
a  coherency  to  the  metals,  and  render  them  fofr, 
cludile,  and  malleable  j  the  earths  and  fands  which 

render 
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render  them  rigid,  hard,  and  imperfectly  coherent,  r^pRiN- 
pafs  in  the  minds  of  alchymifts  for  the  principles  C,PLES^ 
productive  of  the  metal  itfelf.  But  who  is  the  man  compo^- 
unprejudiced  by  falfe  opinions,  that  does  not  feeTioNs. 

that  thefe  principles,  far  from  forming  the  metal, - — *■ 

are  foreign  to  it,  and  at  molt  are  able  by  their  in- 
finuation  to  make  the  bond  of  it,  to  afiift  its  ga¬ 
thering  together  in  a  mafs,  and  to  alter  or  vary 
its  qualities?  The  matters  which  are  joined  to  the 
metals,  will  fucceflively  lhew  us  a  diftolution,  a 
calx,  a  mafs,  a  fufion,  a  calcination,  a  vitrification, 
according  as  the  vitriol,  the  quality  of  (harp  wa¬ 
ters,  unCtuous  matters,  the  fire,  the  earth,  or  the 
fand,  firall  be  predominant  in  the  operation.  But 
if  you  give  fire  twenty  times  over  to  a  petrification 
already  well  purified-,  you  muft  not  expeCl  the 
leaft  grain  of  metal  from  it  :  juft  as  gold  once  pu¬ 
rified  will  be  gold  for  ever. 

A  Dutch  profefior  *,  famous  by  his  application  *  Mr.  Ma¬ 
in  improving  phyfical  experiments,  has  made  a  fchem- 
very  great  number  in  order  to  come  at  the  know-  broek- 
ledge  of  what  conftitutes  the  virtue  of  the  load- 
ftone.  Thefe  he  communicated  to  the  public,  and 
has  done  himfelf  much  honour,  by  the  candor 
with  which  he  confefies,  that  all  his  labour  could 
not  procure  him  any  knowledge  as  to  the  ground 
of  this  virtue*  nor  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
ftone  itfelf  But  among  the  experiments  he  men¬ 
tions,  there  are  many  which  demonftrate  to  us, 
that  metals,  fands,  and  earths,  are  invariable  in 
their  nature.  He  has  made  feveral  operations  upon 
a  black  duft  (a)  very  magnetical  (b),  which  is 
brought  from  Virginia.  He  has,  after  many  trials 
in  the  lharpeft  fire,  found  that  it  may  be  calcined, 

(a)  It  is  alfo  mentioned  in  (b)  They  call  that  magnetic 
the  philofophical  tranfc&ions,  cal,  which  has  the  properties 

ofthe  load-ftoue. 
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but  never  vitrified.  He  has  feveral  times  pounded 
the  load-ftone,  and  having  mixed  it  with  the  acid- 
marine-fiilt,  and  with  the  fpirit  of  nitre,  and  for 
many  days  together  made  it  pafs  through  feveral 
volatilizations,  digeftions,  and  feparations,  having 
enveloped  or  incumbered  it  fo  as  to  render  its  mag- 
netick  virtue  infenfible  and  of  no  effeét,  he  at 
length  again  found  a  black  dull,  which  attracted 
the  needle  of  the  fea-compafs,  and  ftuck  to  the 
knife  touched  with  the  load-ftone.  He  frankly 
confefles  that  the  load-ftone  made  to  go  through 
all  the  trials  of  diftolving  waters  and  of  fire,  lofes 
neither  its  nature  nor  its  virtue  (a). 

It  is  then  a  truth  refulting  from  the  feries  of 
all  thefe  operations,  that  man’s  whole  power 
amounts  to  uniting  and  difuniting  what  is  already 
made  ;  but  that  it  produces  nothing.  That  his 
underftanding  may  go  fo  far  as  to  reckon  up  the 
principles  of  what  he  can  analyfe  or  refolve  into 
different  natures  :  but  that  it  would  be  a  rafhnefs 
in  him  to  attempt  the  afligning  principles  of com¬ 
position  in  a  nature  fo  very  fimple,  that  he  can 
neither  change,  nor  deftroy,  nor  know  any  thino- 
whatever  in  it. 

Now,  if  an  experience  fuperior  to  all  arguments 
demonftrates  to  us,  that  motion  brings  about  no¬ 
thing  new,  and  that  the  nature  of  every  element 
is  altogether  inacceftible  to  our  fight  ;  much  lefs 
are  we  intitled  to  pronounce  that  the  world  might 
come  out  of  an  agitated  chaos,  or  that  fuch  orfuch 
an  element  may  proceed  from  fuch  or  fuch  a 
caufe  ;  the  effeét  and  caufe  being  equally  unknown 
to  us.  That  philofophy  is  then  demolifhed  which 
has  recourle  to  general  laws  ora  general  impreffion 
of  motion,  to  produce  the  univerfc:  while  expe- 

(a  Magne  tem  quomo  doc  unique  tract  at  um  mamre  magnetem. 
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rience,  if  it  be  but  confulted,  obliges  us  to  acknow-  Primitive 
ledge  the  fpecial  operation  of  the  Creator,  in  the  Matter* 

ttruttture  of  a  fingle  grain  of  gold  or  of  load-ftone,  - * 

as  well  as  in  the  forting  of  the  organs  of  the  whole 
machine.  But  though  experience  gives  us  no  ad¬ 
vantageous  opinion  of  philofophy  ;  yet  does  it  not 
authorize  us  to  defpife  philofophers.  It  is  rioht  to 
hear  them  :  and  we  (hall  perhaps  be  readier  to  take 
inftru&ions  from  a  better  matter  than  philofophers, 
if  we  litten  to  each  of  them  feparately. 

IV. 

The  primitive  matter  of  the  Greek  philofo¬ 
phers . 

THE  whole  bulk  of  the  immenfe  volumes 
which  the  ancient  and  modern  philofophers  have 
written  upon  the  manner  in  which  they  conceive, 
or  imagine  they  conceive,  the  primitive  ftruéture 
ot  the  heaven  and  earth,  may  very  conveniently 
*  be  reduced  to  thefe  four  famous  verfes  of  La  Fon¬ 
taine  : 

*  Un  bloc  de  marbre  étoit  fi  beau, 

Qu’un  ftatuaire  en  fit  l’emplette. 

Qu’en  fera,  dit-il,  mon  cifeau  ? 

Sera-t’il  dieu,  table,  ou  cuvette  ? 

If  you  break  the  marble-god,  what  will  remain?  ‘huftit. 
Why,  pieces  of  marble.  Break  the  table,  or  the  what  fall 
cittern,  it  is  ftill  marble.  The  fame  ground  every  m"chifil 
where  prefents,  Thefe  things  differ  only  in  their  fj/hê! n 
outward  form.  If  inftead  of  marble  you  take  clay,  god,  * 
that  which  was  a  plate,  coming  out  of  the  potter’s  tr4 
hands,  may,  if  he  pleafes,  become  a  candleftick  “yW'? 
immediately.  All  that  philofophers  have  faid  up- 

\  QL,  II.  I  nn 
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on  the  matter  fbfceptible  of  all  kinds  of  forms* 
amounts  to  no  more  than  this.  But  this  idea  of  a 
’  common  matter  of  which  all  things  are  indiffe¬ 
rently  made,  is  a  real  (tumbling-block,  upon  which 
almodaliphiiofophersoneafter  another  have  (truck. 
In  examining  the  operation  whereby  the  world  was 
formed,  they  all  would  needs  find  the  model  of  it 
in  the  adtion  of  the  man  who  produces  a  work.  But 
this  is  the  fource  of  a  falfe  philofophy  which  has 
led  many  a  man  to  irréligion.  When  a  man  is 
making  any  work,  he  ufes  a  matter  he  finds  alrea¬ 
dy  made.  The  whole  induftry  of  the  artill  conflits 
in  difpofing  rightly  pieces  which  have  already  a 
certain  determined  nature,  and  which  have  not 
in  the  lead  borrowed  it  from  him.  If  two  men 
make  each  a  pendulum-clock,  one  with  poplar- 
wood,  the  other  with  brafs  -,  there  is  the  fame  skill 
in  the  ftructure.  Thefe  pieces  differ  only  in  the 
choice  of  the  matter,  which  is  brittle  and  of  no 
great  fervice  in  the  one,  but  moft  excellent  in  the 
other.  It  is  then  the  goodnefs  of  the  matter  efpe- 
cially,  which  adds  the  chief  value  to  the  work. 
Let  the  order  of  the  world,  therefore,  be  ever  fo 
magnificent  ;  the  chief  merit  of  this  noble  work 
confab  in  the  excellence  of  the  feveral  elements 
which  conftitute  the  bafis  and  infure  the  fervices  of 
it.  Has  the  power  which  formed  the  world  found 
thefe  matters  and  elements  pre-exiding  and  already 
made  ?  If  fo,  the  artificer  who  imployed  them  has 
not  the  glory  of  what  is  mod  excellent  in  the 
work.  Has  he,  on  the  contrary,  created  them 
all  purpoiely,  and  each  of  them  by  a  fpecial  act 
of  his  will,  and  from  a  knowledge  of  the  fervices 
he  expe&ed  from  them  in  giving  each  or  them  an 
invariable  nature  ?  In  this  cafe,  the  univerfe  is  full 
of  the  magi  ificence  and  wifdom  or  its  author.  1  he 
minuted  grain  of  either  gold  or  fand  proclaims  his 
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g!orf,  as  we]]  as  the  heaven  with  all  the  flambeaux  Primitive 
that  embellifh  it.  Matter. 

Bat  have  thefe  elements,  fo  confiant  in  their - - 

duration,  and  fo  various  in  their  excellence,  been 
conftru&ed  apart,  and  each  by  an  exprefs  com¬ 
mand,  without  any  refemblance  to  each  ocher  ?  Or 
are  they,  like  the  feveral  veftels  of  a  potter,  made 
of  a  mould  common  to  all  ?  The  philolophers 
both  ancient  and  modern,  fcholafticks  and  corpu- 
fculifls,  though  ever  fo  oppofite  among  themfelves 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  conftrucft  their 
world,  yet  all  agree  in  one  point,  fuppofing  a  com¬ 
mon  matter  indifferent  to  become  whatever  they 
pleafe,  and  out  of  which  they  fancy  themfelves 
authorized  to  fetch  gold  or  mud  with  equal  faci¬ 
lity  (a). 

A  Angle  man  among  the  Greeks  has  deviated 
from  the  common  way  of  thinking,  with  regard 
to  the  fir  ft  grounds  out  of  which  the  univerfe  was 
fetched.  This  is  Anaxagoras  in  his  Homceome- 
ria.  We  may  with  Lucretius  fay,  that  our  lan¬ 
guage  has  no  proper  term  to  render  the  fenfe  of 
this.  But  what  cannot  be  defcribed  by  a  fimple 
word,  may  be  underftood  by  a  more  particular 
explication. 

The  Homceomeria  (b)  amounts  to  the  faying,  Thewcrld 
that  each  totality  in  nature  is  compofed  of  parts  Anax’a* 

which  §oras’ 

(a)  This  is  the  firft  propofi-  lity  of  philosophers  fo  far  as  to 
t'.on  of  Mr.  Boyle  in  the  book  allow ,  that  there  is  one  catholick 
by  which  he  undertakes  to  re-  o~  univerfal  matter  common  to 
iute  ancient  philofophy.  I  a-  ail  bodies.Qngmc  of  forms  and 
gree,  fays  he,  with  the  genera-  qualities. 

{a)  Nunc  &  Anaxagora  [eÏÏemur  Homœomeriam , 
fffuam  <sr&ci  mernorant ,  nec  nofra  dicer e  lingua 
Cone  edit  nobis  patrii  fermonis  egejtas  : 

Sed  tamen  ipfam  rem  facile  eji  exponere  verbis , 
îrincipium  rerum,  quam  dicit  Homœomeria m , 
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which  before  their  union  were  already  of  the  fame 
nature  as  the  whole.  A  bone  is  a  compofition  of 
fmall  bones.  The  bowels  of  animals  are  a  com- 
pofition  of  fmall  bowels.  The  blood  is  nothing 
but  a  collection  of  minute  drops  of  blood.  A  mafs 
of  gold  is  a  collection  of  particles  of  gold  ;  the 
earth  a  heap  of  fmall  earths;  the  fire  a  gathering 
of  minute  fiery  particles  ;  the  water  a  lump  of 
aqueous  corpufcules  :  and'  the  fame  in  his  opinion 
with  all  the  bodies  we  fee. 

What  may  have  induced  Anaxagoras  to  efpoufe 
this  opinion,  is,  that  he  obferved  that  a  drop  of 
water,  though  ever  fo  much  divided  and  evapo¬ 
rated,  yet  was  always  water  ;  and  that  a  grain  of 
gold  divided  into  ten  thoufand  fmall  portions, 
was  in  the  ten  thoufand  particles  what  it  was  in  the 
whole.  Anaxagoras  had  a  glimpfe  of  truth  as  to 
this  point  ;  and  had  he  limited  his  principles  to 
the  fimple  natures  which  experience  fhews  us  to 
be  indeftruCtible  ;  he  would  have  been  in  the  right 
not  to  admit  in  thefe  natures  any  except  new  com¬ 
binations  or  tranfitory  feparations,  not  any  new 
generations.  But  he  deviates  from  truth  in  points 
of  the  utmoft  importance. 

His  fir  ft  miftake  confifted  in  extending  his 
principle  to  mixt  bodies.  It  is  not  with  blood  as 
with  water.  The  latter  is  fimple,  whereas  blood 
is  a  mixture  of  different  particles  of  air,  water,  01Î, 
and  earth,  which  were  contained  in  the  food.  A 


OJfa  'videlicet  ex  pauxillis  atque  ÎTtiïtUÎtS 
Qjjibtd  :  fie  fo  de  pauxillis  atque  minutis 
Vifceribus  vifeus  gigni,  fanguenque  creari 
Sanguinis  inter  fe  mtdtis  coeuntibu'  guttis  $ 

Ex  aiirique  put  at  micis  confijlere  poJJ'e 
uiurum,  fo  de  terris  ter  ram  concrejcere  parvis , 

Jgnibus  ex  ignern  5  humor em  ex  humoribus  ejfe, 

C  At  era  conjimili  jmgit  rati  one  putatque. 

Lucrct.  de  Nat,  Rerum,  lib.  i.ver.  830.’ 
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fécond  miftake  is  thecxtending  the  fame  principle  to  Primitive 
organized  bodies,  as  if  a  multitude  of  fmall  bow-  Matter* 
els  might  any  way  aflift  the  organization  of  the  “ 
bowels  of  an  ox  or  a  camel,  and  ofthe  one  rather 
than  ofthe  other.  But  I  fhall  call  impiety  rather 
than  a  miftake,  the  opinion  that  God,  in  order  to 
create  the  world,  has  only  put  together  and  united 
matters  already  made:  fo  that  they  are  indebted 
to  him  neither  for  their  being,  nor  their  excel¬ 
lence  ;  and  that  what  is  molt  excellent  in  the  uni- 
verfe,  I  mean  this  variety  of  natures  actually  unal¬ 
terable,  preceded  the  making  of  the  world,  in- 
ftead  of  being  the  refult  of  it.  But  the  impiety  of 
this  philofophy  finds  its  refutation  in  the  very  ri¬ 
dicule  which  attends  it. 

You  ask  Anaxagoras  what  the  origine  of  a  flip 
ofgrafs  is.  He  in  the  philofophick  (train  replies, 
that  you  mult  go  back  to  the  Homœomeria,  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  God  has  only  drawn  near  toge¬ 
ther  minute  flips  of  elementary  herbs,  which  had 
like  him  exilted  from  all  eternity.  <c  All  things , 
ct  fiys  he,  were  confufedly  together ,  (this  is  what 

may  be  called  Panfpermia,  ora  mixture  of  ail 
<c  the  feeds)  and  the  fpirit  coming  afterwards ,  has 
<c  of  them  compofed  the  world  (a). 55  If  any  one 
fhould  ask  me  of  what  wool  and  by  what  hand  the 
cloth  I  wear  is  made,  would  it  be  a  juft  anfwer  to 
fay,  The  cloth  exilted,  and  a  taylor  has  taken 
fome  pieces  of  it,  which  he  fewed  together  to  m  ke 
me  a  fuit  of  cloaths?  But  here  is  fomething  (till 
more  ridiculous.  Our  philofopher  argues  upon 
the  origine  of  mixed  and  organized  bodies,  like 
one  who  feeing  fome  analogy  between  the  figure 
of  a  cat  and  that  of  a  tyger,  would  fay  that  a 
tyger  is  a  compofition  of  many  fmall  cats  united 

(/*)  Tl dyjct  •gynpciTct  yiv  oy.4' triTd  vas  lAiccv  avrà  <T/*>ca<r- 

prm,  Diog.Laert,  1,  %,  ».  6. 
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on  purpofe  to  form  a  very  large  one  ;  or  like  ocrç, 
who,  in  ordei  to  let  us  into  the  origine  of  watches, 
would  tell  us,  that  an  artificer  having  found  a 
multitude  of  watches  fo  very  fmall  that  they  could 
noi  be  feen,  had  colledled  them  in  a  box,  and  of 
them  had  made  a  large  perceptible  one. 

The  Homœomeria  being,  like  many  other  fy~ 
Jfems,  even  the  mold  modern,  nothing  but  a  me¬ 
thod  of  difcourfing  in  the  learned  drain  of  what 
we  go  not  underhand,  let  us  here  leave  the  world 
of  Anaxagoras,  and  examine  that  of  his  mailer. 

Thales,  the  founder  of  the  Ionian  fchool,  had 
learned  from  the  Phenicians  what  thefe  knew  by 
tradition,  cr  had  received  from  the  Hebrews 
their  neighbours  ;  that  there  was  a  date  of  imper- 
fedion  which  had  preceded  the  intire  accomplilh- 
ment  of  the  heaven  and  the  earth.  But  they  had 
oisfiguK  J  this  idea,  and  had  framed  tothemielves 
a  chaos  of  univerfal  matter,  out  of  which  each  of 
them  fetched  the  world  in  a  very  arbitrary  man¬ 
ner.  The  notion  of  this  confufed  matter,  com- 
!li0n  ^  wnatever  exids,  has  run  from  fchool  to 
fchool,  and  we  are  going  to  fee  all  the  philofophers 
handing  it  from  one  to  another  down  to  us,  always 

in  a  new  drefs,  though  with  no  great  variation  as 
to  the  ground -work. 

Thales,  who  was  an  obferver,  would  not  be 
fatisded  with  a  ground  of  phy Ticks  impofhble  to 
be  demondrated..  He  thought  he  had  perceived 
tnat  water  condituted  the  univerfal  bails  or  the 
common  matter  of  which  all  things  are  made. 
This  philofophy  was  long  in  vogue  in  Ionia,  and 
m  Greece.  It  was  the  fydem  of  thofe  times.  Every' 
body  would  needs  fpeak  of  water.  With  water 
they  accounted  for  every  thing.  And  when  Pin- 
darus  in  the  beginning  of  one  of  his  odes  fays,  that 
water  is  good  ;  this  word  which  now  feems  cold 

and 
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and  mifpîaced  to  us,  had  at  that  time  a  fcientifick  Primitive 
air,  and  intimated  that  the  poet  was  a  philofo-  Matter* 
pher. 

Thales  had  fome  appearances  in  his  favour. 

Does  not  whatever  corrupts  and  is  diftipated,  va- 
nifh  into  vapours  ?  Do  not  vapours  contrat  into 
dews  and  rain  ?  Does  not  rain  produce  new  gene¬ 
rations?  This  tranfmutation  of  water  into  other 
natures,  and  of  thefe  natures  into  water,  has  been 
fince  maintained  by  Vanhelmont  of  Bruxelles.  He 
promifed  to  make  with  this  generative  and  tranf- 
mutable  water  a  balfam  that  would  make  him  live 
many  ages,  and  to  give  his  difciples  as  much  gold 
as  they  might  want  to  put  them  in  eafy  circum- 
ftances.  But  he  was  hardly  fifty  when  he  parted 
from  his  family,  and  left  this  world  unworthy  to 
pofTefs  fo  valuable  a  man.  Let  us  net  infill  upon 
the  reafons  he  had  to  die  fo  unmercifully,  and  fo 
foon  to  leave  his  family,  which  was  rich  neither  in 
his  days  nor  after  his  death.  Let  us  foberly  be 
contented  with  the  examination  of  the  method  he 
ufed  to  juflify  his  promifes.  To  make  gold,  faid 
he,  water  alone  is  fufficient  ;  fince  a  tree,  an  ani¬ 
mal,  and  the  whole  world,  may  be  made  with  wa¬ 
ter.  He  thought  it  not  proper  to  enter  into  his 
laboratory,  and  to  produce  a  tree,  in  order  to 
make  his  words  good.  But  he  put  forward  an  ex¬ 
periment  in  which  he  worked  upon  a  tree  already 
made.  It  was  a  fmall  willow  (a)  of  five  pounds 
weight,  which  he  had  planted  in  a  lixivia!  earth 
of  200  pounds  weight.  That  willow  in  five  years 
time  came  to  weigh  1 6 4  pounds,  befides  the  weight 
of  the  leaves  which  fell  from  one  year  to  another. 

The  earth  it  was  in,  being  weighed  five  years  after, 

(a)  Complexionum  a /que  mixt/enum  element  ditim  figment  urn. 
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happened  not  to  have  loft  any  thing  of  its  weight. 
Now  this  final!  tree  had  from  the  moifture  alone 
of  the  waterings  pot  only  all  its  weight,  but  the 
oil,  water,  fait,  air,  and  earth  it  was  compofed  of, 
and  which  were  found  therein  by  analyfis. 

Let  us  to  this  experiment  add,  if  you  will,  that 
of  peafe,  beans,  and  other  grains,  which  are  made 
to  open,  bloftom  and  fru&ify  without  the  aftift- 
ance  of  any  earth,  by  wrapping  them  up  in  a  fmall 
quantity  of  wool,  and  by  letting  them  (hoot  forth 
their  fibres  through  a  little  grate  to  fetch  all  their 
nourifhment  from  the  water  in  a  bowl  placed  di¬ 
rectly  under  them. 

Thefe  experiments  at  firft  feem  favourable  to 
tranfmutators.  But  when  clofely  examined,  they 
become  excellent  proofs  of  the  reverfe  of  what 
they  advance.  This  analyfed  water  is  invariable 
in  its  exiftence,  and  far  from  being  fufticient  to 
produce  a  plant;  there  are  plants,  even  among 
thole  that  grow  in  water,  which  perifti  therein 
though  it  be  their  own  element,  when  the  air  is 
exceftive  hot,  or  over-moift  :  a  proof  that  the  air, 
and  a  certain  kind  of  air  too,  muft  with  water  con¬ 
cur  to  :oui  ifh  them.  It  is  not  even  properly  wa¬ 
ter  which  conftitutes  the  ground  of  their  fubftance. 
This  element  is  only  the  vehicle  of  the  faits,  oils, 
earths,  and  other  principles  which  it  has  attenu¬ 
ated,  and  which  it  conveys  into  them.  It  even 
carries  into  them  iron,  very  likely  becaufe  they 
ftand  in  need  of  it.  But  the  water  has  been  con¬ 
verted  neither  into  fait  nor  iron. 

It  is  eafy  to  perceive,  that  the  alterations  of  na¬ 
ture  not  well  examined,  are  what  gave  occafion  to 
the  other  mafters  ot  the  fame  fchool  to  conftrud: 
the  wor  ld  with  the  element  of  fire  alone,  as  did 
Iarmenicles,  or  to  reduce  all  generations  to  the 
principle  ofthe  air,  as  did  Anaximenes.  None 

of 
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of  thefe  worlds  has  any  manner  of  refemblance  to  Primitive 
the  true  one:  experience  demolishes  them  all.  Matter. 

Let  us  liften  to  AriStotle.  OS  all  the  Athenian  Th”  pri_  ' 
fchools  his  is  that  which  meddled  molt  with  phy-  mirive 
Ticks.  Befides,  hearing  AriStotle  is  knowing  what  matterof 
has  been  taught  in  the  lchools  of  the  laSt  feven  or  t}lc  Peri' 
eight  centuries.  Hardly  any  other  phyficks  than  I)ateuc‘"* 
his  have  been  known  till  the  eighteenth  century. 
According  to  him,  what  is  fire  may  become  air, 
what  is  air  may  become  wood,  and  what  is  wood 
may  become  afhes  or  gold  :  becaufe  all  thefe  things 
are  matter,  and  only  differ  by  the  form  which  may 
be  altered. 

If  you  ask  him  what  matter  is,  he  will  tell  you,  vhyfc.l.  i. 
that  it  is  what  is  neither  which,  nor  how  great,  norc ■li^' 
what,  nor  any  thing  of  what  being  is  determined  by.  I 
don’t  understand  AriStotle,  you  will  fay.  He  ex¬ 
plains  himfelf  in  another  place.  Matter  is  the  firfi 
fubjeff  of  every  thing ,  which  always  fubf fling  therein , 
makes  it  a  being  by  itfelf  not  by  accident.  But  this 
perhaps  will  not  be  more  intelligible.  Let  us  then 
ufe  fome  other  method. 

If  you  Should  examine  why  God  gave  flowers, 
feeds  and  germina  to  plants  *,  you  would  that 
moment  think  neither  of  a  pear-tree,  nor  of  a  role, 
nor  of  a  nut-meg.  You  would  only  think  of  plants, 
flowers,  and  feeds  in  general,  without  giving  atten¬ 
tion  to  any  particular  fpecies.  But  if  God  was  will¬ 
ing  to  create  a  flower,  he  would  not  make  a 
flower  in  general  ;  for  a  flower  in  general  is  no¬ 
thing,  at  mo  SI  it  is  a  thought.  God  in  this  cafe 
would  make  either  an  anemone  or  a  tuberofe,  a 
belladone  or  fome  other  flower.  When  a  man  has 
a  mind  to  become  a  geometer,  and  learn  the  jull 
means  for  meafuring  all  forts  of  bodies  according 
to  their  length,  breadth,  and  depth  ;  he  confiders 
matter  in  a  general  way  :  He  thinks  of  a  body 
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extended  in  length,  breadth,  and  depth,  without 
giving  attention  to  a  mountain,  a  ftar,  a  garden, 

'  or  any  thing  determinate  ;  without  taking  notice 
whether  that  body  be  at  reft  or  in  motion,  whether 
it  has  fuch  name,  figure  or  quantity  (a):  He 
thinks  of  body  in  a  Joofe  and  vague  manner, 
without  fpecifying  any  thing.  But  if  God  creates 
a  body,  he  will  not  create  a  general  body.  A  body 
in  general,  a  nature  generally  taken,  which  has  no 
form  either  in  its  totality  or  in  any  of  its  parts,  exifts 
only  in  our  thoughts.  Though  God  were  to  make 
a  mafs  uniform  in  all  its  parts,  and  as  large  as  the 
world  itfelf  ;  it  would  be  a  body  of  a  determined 
nature,  ftnce  all  the  parts  of  it  would  be  alike.  It 
would  for  inftance  be  à  large  mafs  of  fand,  or  of 
gold,  or  of  any  other  fuch  element.  If  God  fhould 
on  the  contrary  make  a  mafs  compofed  of  parts  of 
different  natures  ;  it  would  be  a  totality  determi- 
nately  compofed  of  fuch  and  fuch  natures. 

Ariftotle  and  the  fchoolmen  accuftomed  to 
range  their  own  thoughts  in  a  certain  order,  and 
to  begin  by  .confidering  things  in  a  general  man¬ 
ner,  before  they  defend  to  any  particularity,  have 
realized  this  notion  of  vague  and  undeterminate 
matter,  as  a  ground  which  fublifts  the  fame  in  all 
bodies.  On  this  account  it  is,  that  thofe  who  came 
after  him  being  ufed  to  treat  every  thing  according 
to  the  fame  method,  and  to  confider  flowers  in 
genera]  before  they  defended  to  the  fpecies  ;  ma- 
nv  of  them  have  coldly,  and  even  with  wonderful 
obftinacy  aflerted,  that  the  univerfal  was  in  each 
individual  obje£c,  and  that  the  flower  in  general 
was  a  reality  truly  exifting  in  each  junquil  or  vio¬ 
let. 

Solid  genii  a  great  while  ago  found  out,  that 
Ariftotle’s  categories  did  not  in  the  leaft  capti¬ 
fs)  This  Ariflotlc’s  definitions  fignify. 
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vate  nature.  If  primitive  matter  had  no  other  Pri.mit;; 
foundation  but  this  method  of  ranging  ideas  or  ofMATT.R“ 
conceiving  things,  it  would  be  a  being  merely 
imaginary,  and  we  Ihould  not  lofe  much  of  our 
time  in  demonftrating,  that  fuch  a  matter,  though 
indifferent  as  to  becoming  water,  fire,  iron,  or 
gold  in  the  brains  of  philofophers,  will  never  pro¬ 
duce  any  thing  new,  nor  buffer  any  alteration  in 
the  crucible  ;  becaufe  a  body  in  general  is  neither 
more  fupple  nor  more  fufceptible  of  forms  than 
non-entity.  But  it  is  likely  that  by  primitive  mat¬ 
ter  Ariftotle  did  not  underhand  merely  body  in 
general.  It  was  according  to  him  a  very  real 
ground.  It  was  in  his  notions,  and  no tv/ith hand¬ 
ing  the  obicurity  of  his  definition,  an  uniform 
dough  of  which  every  thing  was  to  be  made  *,  a 
yielding  wax  which  he  looked  upon  as  the  com¬ 
mon  ground-work  of  bodies,  and  alfo  as  the  laft 
term  each  body  was  in  its  deftru&ion  reduced  to. 

It  was  La  Fontaine’s  font  rough  block  of  marble. 

At  this  rate,  the  mafs  of  each  body  is  at  bottom 
the  fame.  They  differ  only  as  to  the  quantity, 
reft,  or  motion,  all  which  are  accidental  things. 

I  his  notion  appeared  fo  very  fpecious  in  the  eyes 
of  all  philofophers,  that  they  generally  efpoufed  it. 
Nothing  is  more  comical  than  the  confidence  with 
which  they  all  of  them  tell  you  ;  Give  me  matter 
and  motion,  and  I  (hall  make  you  whatever  you 
pleafe.  They  have  had  both  thefe  at  their  difpo- 
fal  for  a  great  while  :  nor  have  we  for  all  that  been 
a  whit  the  better  naturaliffs,  nor  the  richer  men. 

5  lis  true,  fome  have  faid  that  this  wax,  this  Prîm-Hvc 
common  clay,  was  a  colledti.on  of  crooked,  fquare, 
round,  triangular,  &c.  atoms:  others,  that  it  was 
a  compofition  of  cubes  or  final  1  dies  ;  and  others 
again,  that  it  confided  offmall  vortices  com pofed 
oi  fofc  or  hard  particles..  But  they  all  of  them, 
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both  ancient  and  modern,  fometimes  in  abuflng 
.  A.riftode  vei7  much,  and  calling  him  names,  do 
him  the  honour  at  lead  unanimoudy  to  own,  that 
-  there  is  but  one  fundamental  clay  *  :  that  this  is 
the  fame  in  the  heavens  and  upon  earth  *,  and  that 
what  conftitutes  the  ground  of  wood,  is  alfo  efien- 
tially  the  ground  of  gold  or  of  mud. 

Now  this  notion  ot  a  general  matter  into  which 
all  bodies  are  refolved  in  a  final  decompofition,  is 
contradicted  by  experience.  Were  it  as  they  fay, 
this  muft  be  the  confequence  of  it.  As  motion 
makes  an  animal,  a  piece  of  wood,  a  mafs  of  gold 
fpring  out  of  that  wax  ;  motion  in  taking  from 
them  a  tranfitory  form,  ought  again  to  redore 
them  to  their  primordial  wax.  This  Empedocles, 
Plato,  Aridotle  and  the  fchoolmen  fay.  But  it 
does  not  fo  happen.  The  organized  body  is  dif- 
folved  In  different  mafles  of  skin,  hair,  flefh,  bones, 
andof  other niixt  bodies.  Themixt  body  is  refolved 
into  water,  fund,  iron,  and  earth.  But  notwith- 
danding  the  dronged  diffol vents  and  the  mod 
violent  fire,  you  never  will  obtain  any  alteration 
in  theie  fimple  bodies.  The  find  remains  fand  : 
iion  remains  iron.  I  he  purified  gold  undergoes  no 
change.  Dead  earth  will  be  for  ever  earth,  and 
after ^all  the  trials  and  tortures  imaginable,  you 
will  find  them  ftill  the  fame.  Experience  goes  no 
fui  tnei ,  Thole  thereiore  who  rcfolve  the  gold  and 
tin.  earth  into  other  principles  which  are  neither 
gold  nor  earth,  advance  what  they  know  not. 
V>  micas  if  they  are  but  wilhng  to  fpeak  according 
to  the  truth  of  notorious  fads,  they  will  tell  you, 
that  compound  bodies  didblve  into  feveral  ele¬ 
ments  jand  that  thefe  elements,  fuch  as  gold,  iron, 
ah  the  other  fimple  metals,  earth,  fire,  water, 
land,  and  a  few  others,  are  fo  many  natures  hav¬ 
ing  nothing  common  one  with  another.  That  thefe 
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Cements  are,  each  feparately,  wonderful  Works  Pri  MIT1VE 
that  cannot  change  -,  that  the  world  which  is  made  Matter- 
of  them  may  receive  alterations  by  their  different  ” 
mixtures,  and  yet  be  as  durable  as  the  principles 
which  conftitute  the  bafts  of  it. 

After  having  oppofed  the  experience  offadts  to 
the  principle  of  the  primitive  matter,  it  finally  re- 
fults  that  this  vague  matter  is  a  chimæra,  and  that 
God  neither  found  nor  made  it  to  compofe  the 
world  therewith  ;  fince  neither  after  the  trials  of 
many  thoufands  of  years,  nor  after  the  natural  dif- 
folutions,  nor  after  the  artificial  decompofitions, 
any  philofopher  that  ever  1  ived  has  been  able  to  find 
at  Jail  the  leafl  inch,  nay,  the  lead  grain  of  this 
primitive  matter,  and  pofitively  to  fay  ;  Here  it  is. 

What  v/ill  then  become  of  the  three  worlds 
which  we  are  going  to  extradl  from  it,  viz.  the 
world  of  Ariftotle,  that  of  Epicurus,  and  that  of 
Defcartes  ?  It  is  before-hand  evident,  that  they  are 
all  conflrucled  with  a  matter,  of  which  they  have 
difcourfed  without  knowing  any  thing  of  it,  and 
which  is  really  no  where  in  nature  found. 

A  matter  in  general,  a  matter  that  has  no  form, 
may  affift  the  thoughts  of  the  categorill.  A 
body  extended  in  length,  breadth  and  depth, 
may  help  the  thoughts  of  the  geometer.  A  Jub¬ 
ilance  compofed  of  parts  placed  one  by  the  other, 
may  enter  into  the  definitions  of  the  Cartefians. 

They  all  fancy  they  fay  things  very  different  : 
but  they  all  exprefs  a  vague  thought,  an  abilradl 
idea-,  and  utter  nothing  that  has  more  reality  in 
it  than  a  flower  in  general  which  exills  no-where. 

It  is  an  eafy  matter  to  argue  upon  the  ufes  of  the 
roots,  fupports,  petals,  (lamina,  and  piftillum  of  a 
flower  in  general.  Nor  is  it  more  difficult  to  dif- 
courfe  upon  the  length,  breadth,  and  depth  of 
body  in  general.  But  neither  is  the  general  flower, 
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nor  the  fubftance  generally  extended,  a  real 
being. 

v. 

The  world  of  Ariftotle,  the  elements  of  the 

‘Peripatetics. 

ARISTOTRE,  Empedocles,  all  the  Peripa¬ 
tetics,  and  all  the  Schoolmen  after  them,  in  putting 
at  firft  in  their  categories,  that  is,  in  the  flores 
of  the  ideas  out  of  which  they  built  their  fyftems, 
an  immenfe  mafs  of  primitive  matter,  had  cer¬ 
tainly  ftuii  at  dilcretion  i  they  could  cut  as  they 
pleafed,  and  might  have  conftrufted  with  it  a 
world  a  little  better  framed  than  that  they  have 
given  us.  They  were  contented  with  fetching  out 
of  it  tour  elements,  fire,  air,  water,  and  earth. 
Winch  tney  thought  were  fufficient  to  form  what 
we  now  fee.  However  the  beauty  of  the  heavens 
made  Ariftotle  cofufpebt,  that  they  might  be  very 
well  conftructed  offomething  finer  ftill.  Where¬ 
fore  he  made  a  fifth  extrait  out  of  his  primitive 
matter.  He  letched  out  of  it  a  cjuintelccnce  where¬ 
with  to  conftrud  the  heavens.  'Philofophers  have 
ever  been  prepoffeffed  with  the. thought,  that  any 
new  word  they  invent  is  a  new  thing  difcovered 
by  them  ;  and  that  what  they  clearly  difpofe  in 
their  own  thoughts,  muft  of  courfe  be  found  fuch 
in  nature.  But  neither  the  authority  of  Ariftotle 
?!  ^le  ot‘‘er  doctors,  nor  the  clearnefs  of  tlitir 
ideas,  or  the  pretended  evidence  of  their  argu¬ 
ments,  can  warrant  any  thing  real  to  us.  Nature 
may  be  quite  diffèrent.  Nothing  but  experience 
can  authorize  us  to  fay  Such  a  thing  is,  „r  fuch  a 
tiling  is  not.  Now  this  experience  being  applied 
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to  the  peripatetic  world,  that  world  is  a  building 
immediately  funk  into  nought. 

Firft,  let  us  not  examine  too  clofely,  what  the 
thought  of  the  prince  of  philofophers  was,  upon 
the  mover  who  had  fetched  out  of  the  primitive 
matter  the  four  or  five  elements,  of  which  all 
things,  according  to  him,  were  made,  and  into 
which  they  are  tranfmuted  through  all  ages.  W e 
ihould  find  (if  we  believe  many  among  the  learned) 
that  this  great  genius  knew  not  fo  much  of  this 
matter  as  the  youngeft  infant  who  begins  to  adore 
God  j  becaufe  the  latter  has  been  made  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  there  never  had  been  any  work  well 
ordered  and  purpofely  conftrudted,  that  was  not 
made  by  an  intelligent  artificer.  Let  us  allow 
Ariftotle  and  his  partizans  their  quinteffence, 
which  they  for  certain  had  no  manner  of  know¬ 
ledge  of.  Let  us  infill  upon  their  four  elements, 
which  (till  conflitute  the  grounds  of  the  popular 
philofophy. 

It  is  a  more  than  ridiculous  preemption  to  ad¬ 
vance,  that  four  elements  are  fufficient  to  conflrud 
the  world.  When  we  build  a  houle,  we  fay  ,  So 
much  fand,  fo  much  lime,  fo  many  ftones,  fo  much 
wood,  iron,  and  dates  will  be  neceffary,  nor  will 
there  be  any  need  of  more.  If  we  argue  rightly  in 
this  conjuncture,  it  is  not  that  we  in  the  lead;  know 
what  thefe  matters  in  themfelves  are.  The  bottom 
of  them  is  a  fecretto  us.  But  experience  has  taught 
us  what  ufe  we  might  make  of  them,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  we  range  and  difpofe  them  with  fuccefs. 
We  form  of  them  a  building  which  is  a  fhelter  to 
us.  Our  fcience  confifts  in  rightly  trying  the  diffe¬ 
rent  fervices  which  thefe  matters  may  be  of  to  us  : 
and  it  is  our  bufinefs  thus  to  work  what  is  within 
our  reach,  and  Hands  convenient  for  us.  God  im¬ 
parts  his  fcience  and  power  to  man.  He  permits 

man, 
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Cosmo-  man,  confined  within  the  bouhds  of  his  own  know- 
cony.  Jedge  and  wants,  to  become  in  a  manner  creator 
"  of  a  multitude  of  works,  and  in  the  exercife  of  his 

faculties  to  imbellifh  and  improve  the  abode  he  has 
appointed  for  him.  But  fhall  this  man,  ruffling 
out  of  his  fphere,  pretend  to  become  the  architect 
and  infpedtor  of  the  Almighty’s  works,  inftead  of 
remaining  the  fpedatorand  injoyer  of  them  !  Shall 
he  familiarly  come  and  fit  by  God  himfelf,  and 
prefume  to  fay,  We  fhall  want  no  more  thamfive, 
four,  or  even  three  elements  to  conflrudt  the  world, 
as  if  he  had  been  asked  his  fentiments  concerning 
the  frame  of  this  work  !  And  who  are  ye,  will  the 
Lord  fay  to  them,  that  ye  fhould  preiume  to  de¬ 
preciate  my  works  ?  I  have  given  you  an  intelli¬ 
gence  and  fenfes  to  try  every  thing  -,  hands  to  ad, 
and  a  heart  to  praife  me.  Surrounded  as  you  are 
with  wants  and  bleffings,  be  neither  ftupid,  nor 
idle,  nor  ungrateful.  Such  is  the  glory  to  which  I 
have  called  you.  Prefide  over  what  I  have  placed 
in  your  hands  and  under  your  feet.  I  confient  that 
my  creatures  fhould  ferve  you.  I  have  given  them 
feveral  degrees  of  excellence,  which  your  fenfes 
will  enable  you  to  difeern,  and  'which  will  aflifit 
your  labour.  But  know  your  own  felves.  Know 
the  meafure  of  your  lights  and  power.  Did  I  call 
you  into  my  councils,  or  have  I  revealed  my  ways 
unto  you  ?  Build  a  hut,  or  a  palace  little  different 
from  a  hut.  That  you  may  do.  I  put  into  your  hands 
the  proper  materials,  and  fubmitted  them  to  your 
commands,  as  I  have  proportioned  their  ftruclure 
to  your  conveniency.  You  employ  things  already 
made,  without  knowing  any  thing  of  them  but  the 
outfides,  without  being  obliged  to  argue  upon 
what  makes  the  ilone  which  fupports  your  timber- 
work,  nor  upon  what  makes  the  (late  under  which 
you  take  your  reft.  What  would  become  of  you. 
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ÏP  before  ufing  dates  and  dones,  you  was  obliged  The  world 
to  dudy:  the  making  and  enumerate  the  principles  °/^pERIi 
ofthem  ?  Your  life  would  be  at  an  end  before  you  PATET1CS- 
v/ould  have.finifhed  your  houfe.  I  have  ufed  you  " 
tenderly.  I  have  treated  you  as  a  beloved  Ton, 
who  bufies  himfelf  ufefully  under  the  eye  of  his 
father,  and  who*  without  making  himfelf  uneafy 
about  any  thing,  finds  in  his  father’s  houfe  all  the 
helps  necefiary  for  his  work.  Your  wifdom  then 
confifts  in  difcerning  whut  you  can  make  fubfervient 
to  your  wants,  and  in  managing  it  with  the  indudry 
you  have  received.  But  did  I  ever  require  of  you  to 
form  the  matters  which  you  make  ufe  of?  And  if 
I  have  given  you  them  ready  made,  why  would 
you  have  me  inform  you  of  the  drudure  of  them  ? 

Such  a  knowledge  would  divert  you  from  what  I 
exped  from  you.  My  intention  was  to  afford  you 
employment,  not  to  give  you  didradion;  I  would 
only  exercife,  not  over-burden  you  vvith  needlefs 
or  toilfome  refearches*  I  fupplied  you  with  dif- 
ferent  fenfes,  timely  to  inform  you  of  the  relations 
pf  conveniency  or  inconveniency  that  might  be 
between  you  and  what  is  about  you.  Experience 
completes  your  information  in  difcerning  good 
from  evil.  In  this  manner  I  have  given  up  to 
you  the  fight  and  the  ufe  of  whole  nature.  But  at 
the  fame  time  that  I  hide  from  you  the  drudure 
pf  the  minuted  element  ;  you  fancy  you  underfland 
that  of  the  univerfe.  You  gather  crouds  of  audi¬ 
tors,  and  you  get  into  pulpits,  to  teach  them  how 
and  of  what  the  world  was  made. 

Come,  great  architeds,  you,  who  from  age  to 
age  teach  others  a  mechanifm  you  have  not  the 
lead  knowledge  of  :  corne,  and  learn  of  me  how 
great  wrong  you  do  the  difciplës  whoi  liften  to 
you.  You  mention  my  works  to  them,  though 
you  commonly  examine  only  that  part  of  them 
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which  I  conceal  from  you.  But  you  hardly  men¬ 
tion  me  to  them,  though  you  find  my  hand,  my 
bountiful  hand,  and  my  intentions  every  where. 
*Tis  true,  my  name  is  fometimes  pronounced  in 
your  conferences.  You  even  difpute  warmly  when 
you  fpeak  of  me  :  but  you  do  it  to  bring  my  ex- 
iftence  in  queftion.  You  fometimes  call  me  by  the 
name  of  moving  force,  or  of  prime  mover.  Very 
commonly,  inftead  of  naming  me,  you  only  meri- 
tion  nature.  It  is  nature  that  regulates  the  order  of 
your  days  :  nature  that  renders  animals  fruitful  : 
nature  that  gives  you  fruits  and  flowers.  It  is 
nature  does  all.  I  have  as  it  were  been  a  ltranger 
in  your  phyficks. 

But  what  was  the  refult  of  this  ?  Your  difciples 
have  learned  neither  how  to  know  God  nor  his 
works.  Inftead  of  making  folid  people  of  them, 
by  modeflly  reducing  their  learning  to  what  was 
experimental  -,  and  inftead  of  making  their  hearts 
grateful,  by  fhewing  them  my  bounties  every 
where,  you  have  infatuated  them  with  a  pénétra- 
tion  which  leads  them  aftray,  by  referring  them 
every  where  to  the  evidence  of  their  own  argu¬ 
ments,  and  to  the  clear  and  perfpicuous  knowledge 
of  the  bottom  of  things.  You  are  much  in  the 
wrong  to  pretend,  that  a  clear  flght  or  an  evident 
comprehension  rules  the  operations  of  their  minds 
on  every  occafion  ;  flnce  my  intention  was,  that 
experience  rather  than  evidence  fhould  be  the  mea- 
fure  of  their  learning  ;  and  flnce  I  had  given  them 
the  faculty  of  reafoning,  not  to  know  the  bottom 
ofnature,  but  to  regulate  the  ufe  of  whatever  fhould 
have  been  tried  and  difcerned  by  the  teftimony 
of  their  fenfes.  You  have  diftorted  their  reafon, 
by  diverting  it  from  its  object,  and  by  making  it 
think  itfelf  endowed  with  a  difcernment  which  I 
have  not  allowed  it.  They,  in  imitation  of  you 
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their  mailers,  are  become  fo  many  idle  talkers*  The  world 
&ho  take  your  fyftems  for  the  rule  of  what  is  to 
be  thought,  or  their  own  empty  metaphyflcks  for  FATETlcsf 
the  rule  of  what  is  to  be  believed.  You  have  in¬ 
troduced  a  dry  fort  of  learning,  in  which  the  mind 
can  have  no  fhare  ;  fince  my  favours,  which  you 
never  mention,  are  with  regard  to  it  as  if  they  had 
never  happened,  being  all  referred  to  one  general 
impreflion,  as  fo  many  neceflary  eftedls  of  it.  Youf 
pretended  learning  is  befidesasneedlefsas  a  dream, 
fince  your  fyftems  can  no  more  than  a  dream  be 
conveyed  from  your  fcheols  into  focietÿ,  or  into 
the  laboratories  of  artificers,  to  diredl  their  hands 
in  the  lead  of  their  enterprifes* 

Setting  out  all  of  you  with  generalities,  the  firft 
bf  which  is  to  rake  up  a  chaos  of  matter  to  con- 
ftru<fl  a  world  with,  you  give  your  difciples  to  tin* 
derftand,  that  by  a  regular  ftudy  of  the  parti¬ 
cular  pieces  that  compofe  the  univerfe,  you  have 
methodically  acquired  the  privilege  of  pronouncing 
Upon  the  whole.  You  attempt  to  explain  this 
ftiagnificent  ftrudture,  fome  with  atoms  of  all 
kinds*  others  with  afubftance  extended  in  length, 
breadth  and  depth,  which  being  moved  divides 
into  three  elements*  Others  have  for  that  purpofe 
recourfe  to  a  general  matter^  out  of  which  they 
fetch  fire,  air,  water,  and  earth.  I  now  defcend 
to  receive  your  buildings  from  you.  I  come  to 
vifit  your  worlds.  I  leave  you  all  the  liberty  of 
Employing  your  favourite  principles,  and  whatever 
materials  you  (hall  pleafe.  ’Tis  likely  you  know 
Which  are  the  fecret  bonds  that  conftitute  the  hard- 
nefs  and  coherency  of  the  particles  of  an  element. 

You  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  figure 
of  thefe  particles.  You  know  how  and  of  what 
they  themfelves  arecompofed.  Thence  you  pene¬ 
trate  effcn  to  the  ulterior  particles  chat  conftitute  the 
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body  of  the  foregoing  ;  and  you  can  with  a  perfeft 
knowledgedecidc  whether  there  is  or  is  not  a certain 
term  where  the  compofition  finifhes,  and  beyond 
which  non-entity  is  to  be  placed.  By  a  confe- 
quence  of  your  admirable  penetration,  which  dif- 
clofes  to  you  what  is  inacceftible  to  your  eyes,  you 
have  found  out  in  what  two  elements  agree,  and 
in  what  they  differ.  The  nature  of  fire  is  per¬ 
fectly  known  to  you.  This  dreadful  element  has 
fixed  all  its  fury  for  your  fake,  and  is  become  trad¬ 
able  in  your  favour.  The  air  is  become  vifible  to 
you  alone,  and  it  has  revealed  to  you  the  mecha- 
nifm  of  its  fprings.  None  of  you  is  ignorant 
either  of  what  makes  water  fluid  and  fugitive,  or 
of  what  renders  it  as  hard  as  a  flint.  You  know 
the  earth,  and  you  may  determine  why  this  element 
being  put  into  the  fire,  part  of  it  calcines,  and  the 
other  is  vitrified.  You  at  one  view  perceive  what 
diftinguifhes  mud  from  land,  fand  from  clay,  clay 
from  (tone,  and  this  from  flates  or  diamonds.  You 
have  your  reafons  to  decide,  why  a  grain  of  gold 
is  not  as  much  an  element  as  a  grain  of  earth.  Or 
if  experience  has  not  yet  favoured  you  with  the 
divifion  and  infight  of  thefe  principles,  you 
make  amends,  by  the  penetration  of  your  genius* 
for  the  obftinacy  with  which  that  gold  refufes  to 
let  itfelf  be  analyzed  :  and  though  no  mortal  living 
ever  dur  ft  fay  or  fhew  that  he  had  refolved  gold 
into  other  principles  *  you  neverthelefsalfign  them 
with  as  much  confidence  as  if  you  had  feen  then! 
yourfelves.  You  even  dare  to  fix  the  refpeCtive 
proportions  of  them,  and  to  determine  what  is  pre* 
dominant  in  each  metal.  It  is  from  you  other 
men  are  to  learn  what  is  elementary  and  what  is 
compofed.  After  having  with  fubtilty  ur^avelled 
and  found  out  the  principles,  nothing  has  appeared 
more  eafy  to  you  than  to  collect  mafievand  at 
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lad  to  form  the  whole.  By  an  extent  of  genius, The  wormi 
which  nothing  can  fet  bounds  to,  you  with  equal 

skill  find  out  what  enters  into  the  compofition  of _ 

the  celeftial  fpheres,  and  what  confiantes  the  earth 
you  tread  upon  :  and  it  was  becaufe  you  knew  the 
univerfe  as  well  as  your  own  abode,  that  you  have 
faid,  I  want  only  fuch  or  fuch  materials  to  com? 
plete  the  work. 

You  have  not  been  fatisfied  with  being  fparingof 
elements,  by  limiting  them,  fome  of  you  to  three, 
others  to  four.  You  have  moreover  fearched  to 
the  bottom  the  nature  of  the  plenum,  of  the  va¬ 
cuum,  and  of  motion.  Some  of  you,  inftead  of 
the  four  elements,  or  of  the  four  qualities  of  hot, 
cold,  dry,  and  moifi:,  chafe  to  have  a  fimple  and 
homogenous  matter,  which  they  make  to  move  ac¬ 
cording  to  certain  lines,  and  which  yields  without 
refiftance  to  all  your  calculations.  After  thefe 
preparations,  you  may  indeed  begin  your  work, 
and  give  us  a  world.  Ï  fliall  even  previoufly  put 
your  elements  in  action,  and  entertain  in  them  a 
motion  once  imprinted. 

I  und’erftand  you.  All  is  done  on  my  part,  and 
I  may  now  retire.  The  world  will  be  produced 
without  any  further  interpofition  of  mine.  You 
fay  you  perceive  the  elements  whirl,  wearing  out  at 
their  corners,  gathering,  feparating,  fermenting, 
finking,  clearing  up,  condenfing.  Thefe  are  mag¬ 
nificent  words  indeed.  Doubtlefs  you  apprehend 
the  full  meaning  of  them.  I  patiently  expeft  what 
you  pretend  to  fetch  out  of  your  elements  confound¬ 
ed  thus  pell-mell,  or  of  the  mixture  of  your  four 
qualities.  Hours  and  days  pafs  away.  Nothing 
yet  comes  out.  Ah  !  what  would  you  expert  from 
fpch  a  confufion  ?  Nothing  will  ever  fpring  out  of 
it  better  conftrufled  than  what  would  come  out  of 
a  tun,  in  which  you  fhall  have  tofied  in  your  four 
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Cosmo-  elements  a  dozen  times  together.  A  qhaqs  of 
matter  may  very  well  produce  another  chaos,  but 
never  a  world.  It  is  asking  too  much  from  you. 
Give  us  only  the  body  of  light. 

Look  out  what  the  exacft  temperament  of  your 
four  qualities  is,  that  may  produce  the  body  of 
the  corporeal  light  on  the  one  hand,  and  eftablifb  an 
exad  correfpondence  between  that  light  and  the 

globe  o f  tire  eye  which  is  to  receive  it,  on  the 
other. 

Do  you  think  that  it  is  a  little  motion  or  an  acci¬ 
dental  degree  of  certain  qualities  that  has  multiplied 
the  operations  of  the  eye,  by  fufpending  it  in  man 
by  feveral  mufcles,  and  has  on  the  contrary  mul¬ 
tiplied  the  eyes  of  infers,  becaufe  it  has  rendered 
them  motionlefs  in  thefe  animals  ?  You  fee  that  this 
is  the  work  of  a  precaution,  of  a  reafoning,  of  a 
deflgn  ;  but  not  of  a  motion,  or  of  a  fermentation  : 
and  if  you  know  not  how  to  go  about  forming  the 
eye  or  the  light,  are  you  nqt  rafb  to  the  laft  degree, 
in  giving  treatifes  upon  general  phyficks,  that  is,  id 
teaching  the  architecture  of  the  whole  world  !  ' 

I  fhall  inform  you  how  better  toknowtheex- 
tentof  your  own  capacity.  Leave  the  conftrucfHon 
of  light,  which  turns  your  brains,  and  confine 
yourfelf  to  a  flower.  Form  but  a  tulip  :  It  wants 
no  friiell,  arid  that  will  be  fo  much  trouble  fpared.' 
Give  it  me  only  of  a  Angle  plain  colour.  I  releafé 
you  from  all  mixture  and  ornament.  Î  reduce  your 
task  to  the  lodging  in  the  box  of  the  piftillum  the 
feeds  which  are  to  produce  the  fame  plant  again, 
and  to  the  putting  at  the  top  of  the  ftamina  the  re¬ 
fer  y  oirs  of  dufts  which  are  to  render  thefe  feeds 
fruitful.  v  :  f'  •  '  - 

Tell  me,  is  it  now  a  motion,  a  fediment,  a 
fermentation,  an  occiilt  quality,  that  has  united  thé 
^eds,  and  the  farina  or  dufts  in  the  tulip,  while 
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another  caprice  of  motion  has  placed  upon  the  pum-  The  world 
pion  two  forts  of  flowers,  one  of  which  contains  the 

feeds,  and  the  other  the  farina?  But  how  is  ic - * 

poflible,  that  motion,  which  has  ftill  more  fepa- 
rated  thefe  two  things  in  the  palm-tree,  the  hemp, 
and  the  nettle,  by  putting  the  feeds  upon  one  ftem, 
and  the  dufts  upon  one  feparate,  yet  has  here,  as 
every  where  elfe,  been  faithful  to  its  1  y  ftem  of  the 
feeds  and  the  dufts,  which  is  invariably  found  in 
all  plants  ?  Does  motion  or  the  mixture  of  the  qua¬ 
lities  form  any  defigns  ?  Does  it  propofe  to  be  uni¬ 
form  in  one  point,  in  referving  itfelf  the  liberty 
of  varying  in  another  ?  Speak  -,  fay  what  it  is  that 
has  fetched  out  of  your  chaos  twenty  thoufand 
plants,  which,  notwithftanding  their  variety,  all 
of  them  perpetuate  themfelves  by  means  of  the 
feeds  and  farinæ  ?  Tell  me  what  has  united  the 
feeds  and  dufts  in  one  fpecies,  and  feparated  them 
in  another,  while  they  are  all  produced  by  the  con¬ 
currence  of  thefe  two  principles  ?  Tell  me  again, 
why,  in  the  concurrence  of  fo  many  motions  that 
clafti  with  each  other,  it  happens  that  nature  never 
makes  a  pumpion  or  a  melon  come  out  of  the  feed 
of  a  poppy  or  an  afparagus? 

Great  peripatetics  !  who  have  been  fo  long  in 
poflefiion  of  the  fchools  -,  own  the  fad  ;  I  here 
talk  a  barbarous  language  to  you.  Thefe  dufts, 
to  which  I  attribute  the  fruitfulnefs  of  the  feed, 
you  have  always  looked  upon  them  as  a  needlefs 
excrefcence,  as  the  efflux  of  a  fuperfluity  :  and  you 
thought  yourfelves  to  have  dived  into  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  nature  of  the  feed,  when  you  faid  after 
Ariftotle  your  mafter,  that  it  contained  the  future 
plant,  not  in  aft,  but  in  power.  Wonderful  !  You 
fet  up  for  conftrudors  of  the  world,  and  you  con- 
fefs  that  you  know  not  the  pieces  and  parts  of  it. 

!f  you  had  examined  nature  inftead  of  making 
‘  K  4  yourfelves’ 
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yqurfel  ves  the  echo’s  of  Ariftotle,  you  would  have 
found,  that  each  grain  of  thefe  dufts,  which  you 
look  upon  as  an  excrement  of  the  flower,  is  of  a 
ftru&ure  as  well  organized  as  the  flower  itfelf,  and 
in  each  fpecies  is  of  a  figure  as  conftantly  the  fame 
^s  the  flower  that  bears  it, 

Let  us  (till  diqninifh  your  task.  Inftead  of  a 
tree  qr  the  bulb  of  a  tulip,  make  me  the  fmalleft 
gnat  ;  nay,  fometlfing  ftill  lefs,  the  minuteft  of 
worms.  You  fay  a  fmall  quantity  of  mud  heated, 
or  the  leaft  putrefaétion,  is  fufficient  for  that  :  and 
left  I  fhould  again  accqfe  you  of  fpeaking  without 
having  confulted  experience,  you  loudly  boaft  of 
having  experience  pn  your  fide,  You  confidently 
afiert,  that  experience  taught  you,  that  the  mud 
remaining  pn  the  plains  of  Egypt,  after  the  drain¬ 
ing  of  the  \yaters  of  the  Nile*’  no  fooner  feels  the 
g£tion  of  the  fun,  but  innumerable  fwarms  of  gnats 
fpring  out  from  the  concurrence  of  heat  and  moi- 
fture.  If  then  the  heated  mud  may  ingender  bo¬ 
dies  lo  regularly  organized  as  thofe  of  infers  are, 
(a  point  which  yoq  are  yery  fure  of)  the  chao? 
pf  the  four  elements,  and  the  four  qualities,  may 
very  well  have  ingendered  the  heaven,  the  earth, 
and  all  that  they  contain. 

I  let  this  argument  of  yours  pafs  -,  and  in  your 
favour  I  at  once  give  up  the  immenfe  diftance  that 
is  between  a  vile  infeft  and  the  machine  of  the 
pniverfe. 

You  have  for  thefe  many  ages  very  earneftly 
taught,  lhat  the  corruption  of  one  being  is  the  gene¬ 
ration  of  another  *,  and  that  a  fmall  bit  of  rotten 
wood  canpot  fail  being  converted  into  a  living 
«creature.  Ÿou  have  even  in  your  writings  pub¬ 
lished  receipts  containing  thefeveral  fpecies  of  anb 
mais,  the  fleflies  of  which  knuft  be  ufed  infallibly 
to  produce  fqch  qr  fuçh  infers,  Tq  be  fure,  you 
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muft  have  feen  the  thing,  to  fpeak  in  this  manner  ?  t, 
and  the  firft  benefit  you  can  reap  from  this  expe-  °1 
riment  is,  to  learn,  that  particles  of  matter  moved 
and  turned  up  many  ways  produce  bodies  orga¬ 
nized.  If  therefore  a  particle  of  mud  ingenders  a 
îjy  or  a  fmall  worm,  the  chaos  may  ingender  the 
light,  the  fun,  and  the  whole  world.  It  is  no 
fmall  glory  for  you  naturalifts,  to  account  for 
every  thing  without  having  recourfe  to  God. 
You  will  be  abje  for  the  future  to  do  without  me. 
Let  us  then  go  and  fee  your  infeffc  hatched,  and 
give  your  philofophy  an  opportunity  of  obtaining 
a  complete  victory. 

Come  with  me  to  the  plains  which  the  Nile 
waters  and  improves  by  its  overflowings.  This 
is  the  place  you  commonly  chufe  for  your  ex¬ 
periments.  I  fhall  chufe  no  other.  I  have  order¬ 
ed  the  rivef  to  retire  again  within  its  banks.  I 
have  fent  a  iouth-wind  to  afiift  the  ebbing  of  the 
water,  and  haften  its  arrival  at  the  fca.  My 
fun  is  rifen  :  The  mud  gathers  heat  upon  the 
plain,  Behqjd  here  heat  and  moifture  together. 
Here  are  fermentations  and  motion.  I  have  col¬ 
lected  and  put  into  your  hands  all  your  forming 
principles.  Let  us  now  work,  you  on  yqur  fide* 
and  I  on  mine.  You,  Ariftotie,  Empedocles, 
Averroes,  anc}  many  others,  who  know  exaCtly 
what  enters  into  the  compofition  of  the  wing,  and 
the  trunk  of  a  gnat,  begin  your  work.  Fetch 
out  of  the  watçr  a  fmall  quantity  of  tempered 
mud  :  put  it  in  an  open  veil'd,  and  expofe  it  to 
the  air.  Introduce  the  rays  of  the  moil  burning 
fun  thereinto,  in  order  to  haften  on  the  wonderful 
fermentation.  The  only  precaution  you  are  to 
ufe  is,  to  cover  the  vefiel  with  â  fine  gauze,  left  a 
mother  coming  to  Jay  her  eggs  in  your  mud, 
Jhoqld  rob  you  of  all  the  fatisfa&ion  you  expeCl 
*  ■  ’  *r  *  ’  !!’  *  .  from 
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from  your  experiment,  and  appropriate  to  herfelf 
the  generation  with  which  you  intend  to  honour 
corruption.  In  like  manner,  take  a  fifli,  or  the 
fle/h,  either  of  a  water  fowl  or  another  bird.  Ex- 
pofe  it  in  the  fame  manner  to  the  fun,  and  cover 
it  with  a  thin  cloth.  You  have  every  thing  at  your 
will  :  heat,  moifture,  free  air,  corruption,  diffo- 
lution. 

But  how  !  All  remains  dull  and  lifelefs  under 
this  gauze.  The  flefhes  grow  four,  and  harden 
like  parchment.  The  mud  dries  up  :  the  parts  of 
it  contract  *,  and  there  are  neither  flies  nor  worms 
to  be  feen. 

Now  compare  my  work  with  yours,  and  fee  if 
it  is  poffible  to  feparate  the  formation  of  the  mi¬ 
nuted:  organ  in  the  univerfe  from  the  wifdom  and 
exprefs  command  of  the  Everlafting.  I  wqrk  dif¬ 
ferently  from  you.  I  have  put  in  the  ovarium  of 
a  mother  the  fmali  egg  which  contains  the  worm, 
whofe  formation  you  have  mifièd.  I  have  fhewea 
this  mother  the  place  that  would  be  fit  to  afford  her 
little  one  its  proper  foods.  Expofe  to  the  fun  a  fifh 
or  any  other  animal  you  fhall  have  killed,  and 
leave  the  accefs  to  them  free.  In  a  few  hours  you 
will  fee  the  fruitful  effe&s  of  the  care  which  the 
flies  have  taken  to  lay  their  eggs  upon  them.  You 
ask  whence  the  infe&s  proceed  which  you  fee 
fwarming  in  the  waters  ftagnant  upon  the  plain, 
while  the  mud  and  water  of  your  veffels  have  not 
been  capable  of  ingendering  any  thing.  I  told 
the  gnat,  that  the  ditch  water  would  facilitate  the 
unfolding  and  nourifhment  of  her  little  one  better 
than  running  water.  Accordingly,  the  mother 
has  laid  upon  the  mod:  muddy  water  her  minute 
eggs,  wrapt  up  in  a  glutinous  matter,  that  hinders 
the  water  from  infinuating  into  them.  I  make 
yfe  of  the  fire  and  the  air,  to  put  in  action  the 
f  '  \  vital 
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vital  principles  which  I  have  prepared  in  the  egg.  The 
My  hand  has  lodged  under  that  arch  a  capfula  or  °fth 
box  of  a  prodigious  fmallnefs,  which  contains  the  ^ 
animal  for  the  fake  of  which  all  is  made.  This 
capfula  is  incompaffed  with  liquors,  that  will  at 
firft  nourilli  the  little  one,  and  which  fill  up  under 
the  fihell  a  fpace  a  thoufand  times  larger  than  he 
Jiimfelf.  All  thefe  preparatives  have  been  fafhioned. 
a  long  time  before.  The  limbs  of  the  animal 
already  formed,  but  benumbed,  advanced  towards 
the  day  by  increafes,  whofe  progreffes  are  incon¬ 
ceivable  to  your  underftanding.  I  have  known 
through  the  feries  of  all  ages,  on  what  day  and  at 
what  moment  he  would  break  through  all  his  tuni- 
cles,  and  become  of  the  number  of  the  living  crea¬ 
tures.  By  thefe  precautions,  and  by  the  inequality 
of  the  unravellings  of  thefe  minute  beings  it  is,  that 
I  infure  to  all  ages  the  prefervation  of  each  fpecies. 

Ye  all  of  you  think  my  majefty  difgraced  by 
thefe  productions,  and  you  chufe  to  afcribe  it  to 
fome  caufe  which  you  term  a  fécond  caufe.  You 
are  indeed  very  far  from  truth  -,  and  your  taking 
thus  from  me  the  generation  of  this  minute  infe<5t, 
is  a  theft  that  gives  me  offence.  It  is  transferring  to 
à  parcel  of  mud,  or  to  a  blind  motion,  a  power 
and  a  glory  which  I  have  not  granted  to  man, 
though  he  has  liad  intelligence  and  council  at  his 
command.  No  motion,  no  creature  whatever, 
can  form  the  skeleton  and  veffels  which  organize 
an  animal.  Much  lefs  can  they  give  him  life.  This 
is  the  chara&er  of  my  handy  work.  Now  look 
upon  the  fmall  worm  which  you  expected.  It  has 
broken  through  the  fhell  of  its  egg.  It  has  fhaken 
off  its  fwaddling-cloaths,  and  your  eyes,  if  you 
v  look  clofe,  will  eafily  perceive  it. 

How  now  !  you  fay  :  It  was  a  gnat  which  we 
pxpe&ed  fhould  proceed  from  a  gnat,  It  is  very 
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plain,  that  generations  are  not  regular.  Here  is 
the  egg  of  a  winged  animal  that  gives  us  a  fmall 
‘  creeping  worm.  It  would  have  given  us  a  gnat,  if 
it  had  experienced  another  temperament  of  quali¬ 
ties  ;  and  matter  doubtlefs  organizes  itfelf  under 
one  form,  then  under  another,  and  fo  on  according 
to  the  degree  of  heat  that  makes  it  ferment. 

But  you  dill  refer  every  thing  to  your  own  no¬ 
tions  \  aqdfor  want  of  following  my  works  ftep  by 
fiep,  your  knowledge  is  a  mere  heap  of  words 
without  meaning  *,  nothing  but  empty  noife.  Let 
the  fight  of  the  progrefs  of  the  birth  of  the  gnat 
put  you  out  of  conceit  with  your  own  frivolous 
principles. 

Our  fmall  wajter-worm,  which  you  have  too 
(Jightly  abandoned  as  an  animal  which  was  not 
what  you  wanted,  lives  a  while  in  this  water.  I 
here  mention  nothing  to  yoq  of  the  foods  I  prepare 
for  him,  or  of  the  many  utilities  I  defigned  to  pro¬ 
cure  you  by  his  mjnidry.  Your  ungrateful  nefs  i$ 
not  at  prefent  what  I  infid  upon.  Follow  this  in- 
fedt  through  the  feveral  feenes  of  his  life.  When 
it  is  diffidently  fed  and  drong,  I  take  from  him 
all  liking  to  food.  I  give  him  convulfions  which 
affedt  him.  The  inward  efforts  which  agitate 
him,  break  the  cafe  that  covers  him.  The  skin 
pf  the  worm  he  is  wrapt  in  is  torn  qff.  Another 
animal  comes  put  of  it,  which  is  itfelf  nothing  blit 
the  fheath  and  envelopement  ofa  third,  that  is,  of 
the  gnat,  the  birth  of  which  you  expedt. 

You  are  furprifed  at  my  having  ufed  fo  many 
cautions  and  meafures  to  bring  fo  fmall  an  animal 
to  light.  At  lead  you  confels,  that  you  under ftand 
nothing  either  in  its  birth  of  drudture  -,  and  that 
\  ivhoever  underdands  nothing  in  it,  has  no  right  to 
(decide,  that  it  is  the  production  of  a  chaos  of  prin¬ 
ciples,  or  a  mixture  of  qualities.  Leave  your 
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fyftems.  Be  not  learned  ;  but  look  out:  and  let  The  world 
experience  be  your  inftru&or  and  your  guide.  °fthe  Peri~ 

You  are  at  a  lofs  to  know  what  I  intend  to  do _ _ 

with  the  gnat*  which  I,  with  fo  much  care,  bring 
to  perfection j  and  for  which  I  have  prepared  fo 
many  fhelters.  Conclude  not,  when  you  don’t 
perceive  the  defign  of  my  works,  that  they  are 
needlefs  ;  but  rather,  that  you  know  not  every 
thing  :  and  inftead  of  blaming  the  meafures  I  take 
to  fecure  the  birth  of  that  gnat,  judge  rather  of  its 
deftination  and  utility  from  the  cares  I  bellowed  on 
it.  What  is  to  follow  will  teach  you,  that,  by 
feeding  the  fifh,  this  fmall  water-worm  ftourilhes 
you  yourfelf.  I  afterwards  give  him  wings  and 
fruitfulnefs  ;  that  he  may  go  and  inrich  other 
places.  And  thefe  metamorphofes,  which  you 
looked  upon  as  fports  of  nature,  or  as  the  refult  of 
corruption,  are,  as  you  ought  to  fee,  fo  many  in- 
fiances  of  my  liberality.  Nor  do  you  know  there 
want  fufficient  proofs  of  a  wifdom  which  extends  to 
the  very  minutefl  particulars  :  fo  far  are  you  from 
being  able  to  take  from  the  All-wife  the  formation  of 
the  univerfe  itfelf.  What  other  caufe  than  a  pro¬ 
found  wifdom,  and  a  fpecial  order,  can  have  made 
the  birth  of  the  gnat  to  depend  from  a  pre-exillenc 
egg  ;  fetch  a  worm  out  of  that  egg  ;  tear  the 
robe  of  the  fmall  worm,  to  bring  to  the  furface 
of  the  water  the  chryfalis  it  contained  ;  and  at  lafk 
from  under  this  fécond  cover  difpatch  a  winged 
animal,  provided  with  an  innumerable  multitude 
of  new  eyes,  and  having  a  heart,  lungs  and  intrails 
different  from  thole  which  ferved  him  already  ? 

Would  you  know  how  dear  this  gnat  is  to 
me,  and  again  receive  from  him  inllruClion  more 
folid  than  that  which  you  give  your  difciples  ? 

Pierce  a  thin  plate  of  lead  with  the  point  of  a 
needle  -,  and  having  introduced  into  the  aperture  a 
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drop  of  water  remaining  globular  therein  ;  prefent 
the  head  of  the  gnat  very  near  this  drop  :  your 
‘  eye  will  there  fee,  not  without  furprize,  the  objedl 
confiderably  larger.  Pray  do  you  think  it  is  a 
wifdom  and  an  exprefs  will  that  has  taken  care  to 
fharpen  the  fword,  and  indent  the  faw  which  you 
fee  coming  out  of  the  trunk  of  that  gnat  ?  Go 
now,  and  fetch  the  heaven,  the  light,  and  the  fun, 
from  an  unformed  mafs  of  primitive  matter. 

Amongft  the  pretended  fages  that  ftudy  my 
works,  and  who  are  always  afraid  of  meeting  me, 
I  find  fome  not  fo  pofitive  as  Ariftotle,  but  who 
are  neither  more  realonable  nor  more  religious  than 
he.  They  conftrudt  not  the  world  ;  but  they  cri¬ 
ticize  upon  it.  Their  only  skill  is  to  murmur  and 
complain.  Inftead  of  making  the  lights  and  blett- 
ings  which  I  grant  them  fublervient  Co  my  glory, 
they  take  a  pretence  from  what  they  do  not  con- 
ceive,  to  calf  lcandalous  doubts  upon  my  very 
exiftence.  I  have  admitted  them  all  to  a  banquet* 
wherein  in  favour  of  them  I  have  lavifhly  colle&ed 
a  world  of  delights  :  and  inftead  of  being  grateful 
for  what  I  grant  them,  they  loJk  their  time  in 
quarrelling  with  the  dainties  which  I  thought  not 
proper  to  fet  before  them.  I  have  lodged  them  iri 
a  magnificent  palace.  They  look  with  an  eye  of 
pity  upon  fuch  of  their  fellow- creatures  who  feem 
to  be  affefled  by  my  favours  ;  and  they  prefume 
to  let  up  for  controllers  of  my  houle,  lb  far  as  to 
find  fault  with  the  oeconomy  and  government  of  it. 
What  are  thofe  infects  good  for,  they  lay*  which 
rifing  from  the  plains  of  Egypt  lhall  go  and  de¬ 
vour  part  of  the  riches  of  Africa  ?  To  what  pur- 
pofe  is  the  caterpillar  made  to  creep  for  months  to¬ 
gether,  while  wings  are  given  to  the  butterfly  that 
proceeds  from  it,  to  live  only  a  few  days,  and  often 
Jefs  than  four  and  twenty  hours?  Why  fo  many 

prepa- 
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preparatives  for  animals  either  noxious  or  need-  The  world 
lefs  ?  of  the  Peri» 

Proud  logick-choppers  !  I  hear  your  murmur- PATETICS- 
ings,  or  rather  your  blafphemies.  All  the  pieces 
of  wifdom,  and  the  innumerable  bleflings  whereby 
I  have  tried  to  bufy  and  aflfedi  your  minds,  ought 
to  have  perfuaded  you  in  filence  to  adore  what  I 
hide  from  you,  or  what  you  have  not  yet  difeovered, 
though  I  had  invited  you  to  the  knowledge  of  it. 

But  know  that  my  will,  which  has  framed  the 
ftru&ure  of  the  univerfe,  is  alfo  the  exprefs  caufe 
of  your  evils  (a),  or  of  the  ceconomy  you  fo  much 
complain  of.  The  fmall  water-worms  that  proceed 
from  the  gnat,  are  the  food  of  the  young  fifh  ;  and 
the  caterpillars,  to  which  the  butterfly  gives  birth, 
are  the  food  I  fend  to  the  young  birds.  Thefe 
infedts  have  ftill  in  my  purpofes  other  important 
appointments.  But  if  they  were  able  to  ingender, 
they  would  perpetuate  themfelves  in  the  place  of 
their  birth,  and  there  corrupt  every  thing  by  an 
exceflive  multiplication,  while  the  other  places 
would  be  deftitute  of  the  advantages  which  man 
reaps  from  them  without  knowing  it.  So  long  as 
the  infedf  is  a  creeping  worm,  I  leave  him  in  a  ftate 
of  barrennefs.  But  I  have  within  him  prepared 
another  animal,  which  has  received  both  wings 
and  fruitfulnefs.  Life  is  no  longer  neceflary  to 
him,  fo  foon  as  he  has  difperfed  the  eggs  which 
you  deign  not  to  take  notice  of,  and  which  are 
treafures  out  of  which  I  fetch  fometimes  wholfome 
foods,  when  I  moderate  the  quantity  of  them  \ 
fometimes  initruments  of  anger,  when  I  permit 
them  to  multiply  more  than  ordinary. 

A  legion  of  caterpillars  this  year  ruins  the  ver¬ 
dure  of  gardens.  Your  philofophy  is  difconcerted  ; 

(a)  Here  moral  evil  is  not  meant,  which  is  the  work  of  a 
corrupt  will. 
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men  will  perilh  with  mifery  nêkt  fummer.  Who 
knows  but  the  corn  fhall  be  the  prèy  of  this  breeds 
which  will  perpetuate  itfelf  from  year  to  year  in 
the  codntry ,  and  lay  every  thing  wafie  ?  Great 
philofophers,  who  are  able  toconfiruél  the  univerfe 
with  three  or  foiir  elements*  and  to  whorfi  i  little 
mud  is  fufficient  tô  produce  living  animals  !  Why 
are  you  ndt  able  to  fètch  out  of  the  whole  world, 
oilt  of  the  world  which  is  already  made,"  à  remedy 
to  flop  the  fwarms  of  the  caterpillars,  when  I 
lhall  be  pleafed  to  fend  them  on  your  plants  ? 
Be  not  alarmed.  Both  the  evil  and  the  remedy 
are  in  my  providence  only.  I  (hall  command  the 
wind,  which  will  catry  away  thê  bûttéf  filés  and 
the  eggs  at  once  into  another  country,  wherè  they 
fhall  do  no  other  mifchief  but  what  I  have  fixed 
the  deftination  and  meafure  of.  The  philofopher,' 
who  has  not  feen  the  arrival  or  the  paflage  of  thefe 
infeCts  round  his  habitation,  will  be  there  furprifed 
to  fee  certain  plants  all  on  a  fudden  covered  with 
a  kind  of  infeéts,  either  intirely  unknown,  or 
which  was  not  feen  there  the  foregoing  years.  He 
will  infallibly  have  recourfe  to  fermentation,  to  a 
malignant  air,  to  the  mixture  of  heat  and  moiflure. 
It  will  be  the  fog  or  fome  wind  that  has  oil  a  fud-^ 
den  ingendered  and  caufed  a  fhower  of  caterpil¬ 
lars  :  all  words  as  contrary  to  experience  and  as 
void  of  fenfe  as  thefe  ;  The  chaos  has  ingendered 
the  world.  The  mixture  of  the  elements  has  formed 
the  univerfe. 

It  is  again  the  fame  miftake  and  the  faute  in- 
juftice  that  makes  you  every  day  fay  that  floVen- 
linefs  ingenders  mifchievous  animals.  You  think 
me  difhonoured  by  fuch  a  creation  ;  and  the  habit 
you  have  contracted  of  attributing  to  corruption 
the  organization  of  an  animal,  leads  you  aftray  as 
to  the  caufe  of  the  univerfe  itfelf,  whole  cècônomy 

and 
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and  birth  you  attribute  to  a  chaos,  a  motion  and  The  world 
qualities  altogether  imaginary.  Shake  off  this  ca-  °[t^e  Peri‘ 
pital  error.  Yes  :  the  creation  of  a  gnawing  in-  1 ATETICS- 
led:  is  as  well  the  work  of  my  counfel  as  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  horfe  and  the  elephant.  I  vindicate  it 
with  as  much  jealoufy  as  I  do  that  of  the  whole 
world.  And  pray  don’t  you  forget  what  I  have 
granted  to  you,  viz.  that  the  chaos  may  very  well 
have  formed  the  world,  if  what  perfpires  from 
your  bodies  is  capable  of  organizing  a  flea,  or  the 
fmal left  of  worms. 

Thefe  feveral  enemies,  which  fecretly  devour  Rats, mice»' 
your  walls  and  furniture,  or  whofe  biting  you  ap-  bugs’we“ 
prehend,  have  no  other  caufe  of  their  creation  but Viis> 
my  will,  as  they  have  no  other  caufe  of  their  un¬ 
folding  and  good  plight  of  body  but  your  own  neg¬ 
ligence. 

There  are  fome  to  the  exceffive  multiplication 
of  which  I  have  oppofed  the  vigilance  of  an  animal 
full  of  tricks,  which  I  fend  after  them.  But  thefe 
and  all  the  others  find  their  well-being  in  the  flo- 
venlinefs  which  infe<5ts  your  bodies  or  your  apari> 
ments,  and  which  may  be  the  death  of  yourfelves. 

The  attacks  of  thefe  enemies  are  then  wholfome 
warnings  of  the  danger  you  are  in  ;  and  in  being 
perpetually  in  purfuir  of  them,  you  either  diffipate 
or  prevent  that  uncleardinefs  which  would  be  more 
fatal  to  you  than  they  are. 

Thus  the  learned  have  in  their  phyficks  and  in 
every  refpedt  avoided  bufying  themfelves  with  my 
bounties,  and  to  improve  them,  to  know  my  in¬ 
tentions,  and  to  praife  me  for  the  fame  ;  which 
was  however  of  all  employments  the  mod  capable 
of  rendering  them  happy,  and  the  whole  intent  of 
the  underftanding  I  had  endowed  them  with.  Qa 
the  contrary,  they  have  attempted  with  this  por¬ 
tion  of  intelligence  to  comprehend,  nay*  even  em- 
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phatically  to  explain  the  archite&ure  of  the  worlcf* 
which  I  had  not  Revealed  to  them.  But  fince  the 
many  ages  that  thefe  lofty  fpirits  promife  us  no¬ 
thing  but  learning,  evidence*  and  light,  they  are 
inceffantly  ftopt  by  the  thorns  which  I  throw  in 
their  way.  They  perceive  none  but  falfe  glimpfes, 
and  without  end  multiply  difficulties  and  difputes, 
by  all  of  them  taking  their  own  reafon  for  the 
rule  of  what  they  are  to  think  or  believe.  Whereas 
I  from  age  to  age  grant  new  fucceffes  and  new  dif- 
coveries  to  thofe  who  confine  themfelves  to  the  fim- 
plicity  of  experience,  and  who  are  contented  with 
being  fenfible  of  the  excellence  of  the  goods  and 
truths  which  I  reveal  to  them,  though  I  ftill  defer 
letting  them  into  the  intelligence  of  the  fame. 

VL 

The  world  of  Epicurus. 

HITHERTO  Ariftotle  and  his  numerous 
family  have  faid  nothing  to  us  that  was  intelligi¬ 
ble,  and  that  is  not  adually  contradi&ed  by  expe¬ 
rience.  Here  is  another  Greek  whofe  fyftem  has 
made  a  ftill  greater  noife  in  the  world  than  the  ele¬ 
ments  and  the  four  qualities  of  the  peripatetics,  evenf 
Epicurus.  This  philofopher  revived  and  ampli¬ 
fied  thedo&rine  of  the  atoms  imagined  by  Mofchus 
of  Sidon  even  before  the  Trojan  ( a )  war,  and  under 
different  forms  introduced  into  Greece  by  the 
Ionian  fchool,  Leucippus,  and  Democritus  of 
Abdera.  The  fyftem  of  Epicurus  has  been  faith¬ 
fully  and  nobly  expofed  in  the  poem  of  Lucretius. 
The  reputation  of  thefe  fo  famous  men  gives  room 
to  expetft  fomething  very  magnificent  and  fatisfac- 

(a)  According  to  the  opinion  of  Poildonius  quoted  by  Strabo, 
Geogr,  Lib.  16* 

tory. 
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tory.  Here  follows  the  Jubilance  of  thisfyftem,  The  world 
fuch  as  we  find  it  in  the  Latin  poem  (£),  and  in  °/Epicu- 
feveral  paffages  of  T ully  *,  where  it  is  mentioned.  ™ _ 

r  il  ^  wor^  *s  modern  date,  and  every  where  *  Be  fini - 
iull  or  proofs  of  its  newnefs.  But  the  matter  it  is  ^HS>  i . 

compofed  of  is  eternaJ.  There  has  been  always 
an  immenfe  and  indeed  infinite  quantity  of  atoms 
or  corpufcules,  hard,  crooked,  fquare,  oblong,  and 
of  all  figures,  all  divifible,  all  in  motion,  and 
itriving  to  come  forwards,  all  defending  and  tra- 
Verfing  the  vacuum.  Had  they  always  continued 
to  move  in  this  manner,  there  would  never  have 
been  any  afiemblage  of  them,  and  the  world  would 
ilôt  exift.  But  fome  going  fomewhat  obliquely, 
this  flight  declination  caufed  many  of  them  to  lie 
clofer,  and  packed  many  of  them  together.  Hence 
were  formed  feveral  maffes  ;  a  heaven,  a  fun,  an 
earth,  plants,  a  man,  an  intelligence,  and  a 
liberty.  Nothing  has  been  purpofely  done.  We 
muff  with  great  care  fhun  the  opinion,  that  a  man’s 
fegs  were  made  on  purpofe  to  carry  the  body  from 
place  to  place  :  that  his  fingers  have  been  pro¬ 
vided  with  articulations,  in  order  to  feize  what 
would  be  necefiary  for  him  5  that  the  mouth  has 
been  furni died  with  teeth  to  grind  the  foods,  or  that 
the  eyes  have  been  skilfully  iufpended  upon  fupple 
and  pliant  mufcles,  to  be  able  to  turn  nimbly, 
and  to  fee  on  all  fides  in  an  inffant.  No  :  It  is 
not  prudence  that  has  difpofed  thefe  pieces  that  fo 
they  might  ferve  us  :  but  we  make  ufe  of  what 
v>e  find  capable  of  doing  us  fervice. 

— —  Neve  putes  oculorum  clara  creata , 

Ut  vide  ant  \  Jed  qiiod  natum  eji  id  fir  ocre  at  ufu?n , 

(b)  r.  Lucretii  Cari  de  rerum  naturel,  lib.  6, 
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The  whole  has  been  executed  by  chance.  The 
whole  continues,  and  the  fpecies  are  perpetuated 
by  the  fame  chance.  The  whole  one  day  or  other* 
{hall  be  diffolved  by  chance.  And  to  this  amounts 
the  whole  fyftem. 

Is  it  then  poflible,  will  my  readers  at  firft:  fay, 
that  men  have  procured  themfelves  a  name  in  the 
world,  and  in  the  modern  world  too,  by  uttering 
fuch  fillineffes  ?  We  imagined  at  the  reading  of 
this  article,  that  we  muft  be  armed  with  all  our 
reafon  and  religion  to  hear  the  Epicurean  doétnne 
expofed  1  but  it  proves  a  fyftem  fitter  to  fet  us  a 
laughing  than  to  give  us  fcandal.  For  no-body 
was  ever  (hocked  at  hearing  the  fyftems  which  are 
made  in  Bedlam  ;  and  thole  who  quote  them  have 
ever  been  excufed  making  a  refutation  of  them.  It 
muft  be  owned,  that  when  we  meet  with  people 
capable  of  thinking  thus,  there  is  nothing  to  be  faid 
to  them.  It  would  even  be  needlefsto  fend  them 
a  phyfician  to  cure  their  brains,  as  the  inhabitants 
of  Abdera  did  to  Democritus,  one  of  the  firft  au¬ 
thors  of  this  extravagance.  The  difeafe  of  this 
kind  of  philofophers  is  a  gangrene  beyond  the 
power  of  phyfick. 

VII. 

The  world  of  Gajfendus . 

BUT  let  us  by  no  means  range  the  Epicureans 
and  the  Epicureifts  in  one  and  the  fame  clafs.  The 
latter  are  the  atomifts,  who  have  Gaftendus  (a)  at 
their  head,  and  who  making  God  the  only  author 
of  the  atoms  and  of  their  motions,  imagined  they 
could,  by  the  union  and  difunion  of  thefe  primitive 

U)  Archdeacon  of  Digne,  and  royal  college,  born  Jan.  zz. 
profefl.br  of  aftronomy  at  the  iypi.  N.S.died Nov. 9. 1665*. 
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corpufcules,  account  for  the  perpetual. changes  of  ^W0RLD 
the  world.  They  are  in  point  of  religion  free  ^ ASSEN* 

from  all  reproach.  But  not  wholly  fo  with  re- — ! - 

gard  to  realbn.  They,  like  many  others,  had  the 
infirmity  of  longing  for  a  fyftem  that  might  inable 
them  to  explain  all  ;  as  if  the  quality  of  philofo- 
pher  fuppofed  a  faculty  of  undemanding  every 
thing,  and  laid  a  man  under  an  obligation  of  ac¬ 
counting  for  every  thing.  They  have  attempted  to 
refer  to  phyfical  caufes  what  can  be  attributed  to  no¬ 
thing  but  the  fpecial  will  of  the  Creator.  Their 
atoms  moved,  and  grafping  one  another  in  the  vacu¬ 
um,  may  very  well  form  mixt  bodies.  But  being  of 
all  forts  of  figures,  they  cannot  form  the  elements, 
or  thofefimple  bodies  whofe  nature  is  determined, 
and  altogether  invariable.  Nor  can  they  by  the 
imprefiion  of  a  general  and  uniform  motion  produce 
the  lineaments  of  any  organized  body,  becaule  the 
ftrudure  and  ufe  of  organs  are  the  work  of  pru¬ 
dence  and  an  intention  j  whereas  motion  has  neither 
intention  nor  prudence. 

If  the  Gaffendifts  fhould  fay  that  God  has  at 
firft  created  particles  of  gold  in  a  determined  quan¬ 
tity,  and  likewife  a  provifion  of  parcels  of  mer¬ 
cury,  a  number  of  particles  of  filver,  of  land,  of 
fire,  and  many  others  ;  that  the  concurrence  of 
thefe  corpufcules  produces  maffes  of  gold  or  of  fand 
when  they  are  all  of  the  fame  kind  ,  or  mixed 
bodies,  when  of  different  natures  -,  or  organized 
bodies,  when  God  by  a  fpecial  ad  of  his  will 
chufes  them  to  aflifl  the  growth  of  the  bodies  he 
has  organized  by  an  exprefs  command  ;  this  phi- 
lofophy  would  be  acceptable,  becaufe  it  would 
prove  agreeable  to  experience  :  in  which  cafe  we 
might  {hake  hands  with  the  Gaffendifts,  becaufe  it 
is  no  longer  building  a  fyftem  :  It  is  recounting 
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what  God  has  done,  without  undertaking  to  ex- 
plain  it. 

Buc  the  G^flcndilts,  to  make  gold,  employ  the 
famecorpufajlesthat  might  before  have  made  a  mafs 
of  cryftal.  In  which  they  go  againft  the  evidence 
of  fads,  which-fhew  us  that  thefe  fubftances  are 
unalterable.  Likewife,  if  they  think,  as  they 
but  too  much  do,  that  their  corpufcules  moving 
circularly  or  diredly,  ffiall  be  able  to  form  a  fun 
capable  of  enlightning  the  earth,  an  earth  fit  to 
nourilh  inhabitants,  and  animals  proper  for  feveral 
functions,  it  is  attributing  the  admirable  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  world,  and  thececonomy  of  each  of 
the  pieces  it  is  compofed of,  to  a  motion  that  can 
do  no  more  than  forming  or  difuniting  rough 
mafles,  without  any  precautions  or  deftinations 
Nothing  but  the  will  of  an  equally  powerful  and 
wife  being  can  pofTibly  have  given  the  fimple  ele¬ 
ments  their  immutable  nature,  and  organized 
bodies  their  fpecial  œconomy. 

T  o  fay  that  a  mais  of  gold  is  a  colledfion  of 
particles  of  gold  drawn  near  to  each  other,  and  that 
thefe  particles  are  an  original  nature,  an  immutable 
element  known  to  God  alone,  we  want  neither 
crooked  nor  fquare  atoms.  Upon  what  foundation 
mould  we  have  recourfe  to,  and  what  inftrudion 
is  to  be  fetched  from  them  ? 

To  fay  likewife,  that  the  body  of  man  is  a  tex¬ 
ture  of  fmall  and  great  vefTels,  whofe  diminutions 
and  fortment,  or  intimate  correfpondence,  is  known 
to  none  but  God  :  that  thefe  vefTels  are  compofed 
of  feveral  elementary  particles,  wonderfully  mixed 
together  ;  that  in  fhort  thefe  elements  are  perma¬ 
nent  natures,  which  God  has  made  to  vary  the 
mixed  bodies,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  fet  bounds 
to  that  variety  ;  in  all  this  we  need  no  ways  have 
recourfe  to  the  atoms.  They  would  confound 
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every  thing,  and  are  no  manner  of  affiftance  to  us.  ihe  world 
They  are  words  as  vague,  and  generalities  every 

whit  as  little  luminous,  as  are  the  fubftantial  _ ! _ _ 

forms  or  the  occult  qualities  of  the  ancient  fchool. 

The  atoms  of  Epicurus  of  courfe  deferve  nothing 
but  to  be  laughed  at  ;  and  thofe  ot  Gaffendus 
either  are  no  fort  of  information  to  us,  if  God  fixes 
the  nature  and  ufe  of  them  by  fpecial  a6ts  of  his 
will,  or  lead  us  to  irréligion,  and  difhonour  rea- 
fon,  if  we  pretend  to  fetch  any  thing  regular  and 
organized  from  them  without  an  exprefs  command 
pf  God. 

VIII. 

The  world  of  T^efcartes. 

I  M  O  S  T  fincerely  value  Mr.  Defcartes,  not 
indeed  on  account  of  his  being  a  Frenchman,  (for 
ail  men  are  my  brethren;  but  becaufe  he  is  a  very 
great  genius,  and  dill  more,  becaufe  he  was  the 
firfl  who  encouraged  us  to  fhake  off  the  yoke  of 
Ariftotle,  and  to  look  out  for  a  better  method  of 
purfuing  fciences,  than  that  which  was  followed 
heretofore.  I  fhould  have  a  far  greater  value  for 
him,  if  after  having  convinced  himfelf  that  the 
beaten  path  led  to  nothing,  he  had  not  ingaged  in 
another  road  as  little  fure,  and  perhaps  more  dan? 
gerous.  The  regard  I  owe  to  truth  and  my 
readers  obliges  me  here  with  candor  to  fpeak  my 
mind  of  the  method  of  Defcartes,  and  of  his  world, 
which  is  the  product  thereof.  The  reader  from  the 
expofition  of  his  fentiments  will  be  fenfible,  that 
man  was  not  born  to  argue  in  this  manner.  *  The  me- 

*  Defcartes,  either  from  perfuafion  or  out  ofthodof 
çeconomy,  began  by  doubting  of  every  thing.  He  J?^fchafts 
was  no  longer  certain  whether  there  was  the  leaft  mej;rj 
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thing  about  him,  or  whether  he  himfelf  exifted, 
_  1  hen  making  profound  reflections  upon  what 
pa  fled  within  him,  he  became  fenflble,  ’That  he  was 
thinking  \  whence  he  concluded,  That  he  exijled. 
After  this  important  difcovery,  which  gave  him 
great  fatisfadion.,  and  which  he  took  care  to  main¬ 
tain  ^by  a  number  of  writings,  againft  any  that 
fhouid  attempt  to  contradict  him  in  that  point  *,  he 
went  on  further,  and  found  out,  that  he,  Defcartes, 
who  was  thinking,  had  likewife  a  body.  This 
he  made  himlelf  very  lure  of.  Having  gradually 
convinced  himfelf  of  the  exiflence  of  his  feet  and 
hands,  he  philofophically  made  ufe  of  them.  By 
little  and  little,  and  after  repeated  trials,  he  next 
found  that  there  were  fome  other  bodies  round  him. 
At  hi  ft  he  would  not  believe  it.  He  muft  pre- 
v  i  (  >  u  fl  y  be  convinced  of  that  ;  and  he  was  vety  far 
from  thinking  himfelf  fure  and  fully  informed  of 
it.  How  did  he  know  but  he  might  be  feduced  by 
a  dream  ?  God,,  or  fome  powerful  being  perhaps 
impofed  upon  him,  by  the  appearances  of  things 
that  did  not  exift.  From  one  fyllogifm  to  an- 
otnei ,  from  demonftration  to  demonftration,  his 
argument  at  laft  led  him  fo  far  as  to  know  flat 
and  plain,  that  he,  Defcartes,  was  not  afleep 
when  he  was  awake,  and  that  God  did  not  impofe 
upon  him  by  fallacious  appearances.  Pie  was  fo 
tranfported  with  the  evidence  of  thefe  new  difco- 
veries,  and  of  the  coherency  of  his  own  ideas, 
that  he  with  all  fpeed  imparted  them  to  all  Europe, 
and  thought  himfelf  authorized  to  refer  the  whole 
of  philosophy  to  one  Angle  maxim,  viz.  never  to 
Uj  Hitt  any  thing  but  what  we  evidently  conceive. 
IS  ext  to  which  he  undertook  to  explain  the  ftruc- 
ture  or  the  whole  world,  without  admitting  any 
thing  therein,  that  he  did  not  conceive  with  the 
utçnoit  evidence.  ‘  ' 

y,  •  •  •  ’  > 
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The  firft  reflection  which  offers  to  the  mind  con¬ 
cerning  this  method  fo  much  cried  up,  is,  that 
there  is  no  peafant,  be  he  ever  fo  itupid,  but 
knows  very  well,  without  either  method  or  medi¬ 
tation,  that  he  exifts  ;  that  he  has  a  body  ;  that 
there  are  other  bodies  about  him  *,  that  he  is  not 
afleep  when  he  is  awake  *,  and  that  God,  as  he  is 
good,  does  not  make  fport  with  him.  If  you  dif- 
pute  this  peafant’s  being  very  fure  of  his  own 
thoughts  concerning  this,  he  will  not  retire  to  a 
folitude  to  prepare  you  a  reply.  He  will  laugh 
in  the  face  of  his  antagonift,  and  not  bate  him  an 
inch.  Why  then  are  thefe  difcoveries  fa  lavilhly 
exalted  ?  Why  muft  we  be  made  to  find  out  with 
fo  much  apparatus  what  we  knew  perfectly  well 
without  this  luggage  of  fyllogiftical  demonftra- 
tions,  and  which  we  know  not  one  whit  the  better, 
for  having  proceeded  in  this  cafe  with  the  moft  pro¬ 
found  meditation  ? 

In  the  fécond  place.  Let  all  the  notions  we  have 
of  our  own  thoughts  and  exiftence  be  ever  fo  du 
flinCt  and  certain  within  us,  yet  are  we  not  thereby 
authorized  to  think,  that  God,  who  endowed  us 
with  a  certain  portion  of  knowledge,  on  that 
account  invites  us  to  attempt  to  know  every  thing, 
and  from  one  difcovery  to  another  to  arrive  at  pe¬ 
netrating  into  the  ftruCture  of  his  world  -,  and  to 
admit  nothing  but  what  we  clearly  and  evidently 
conceive.  A  fenfible  knowledge  under  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  reafon,  is  a  fufficient  guide  to  us  in  our 
conduCt.  Our  prefent  ftate  requires  nothing  more  : 
and  experience  fhews  us,  that  fuch  is  the  rule  God 
prefcribed  to  himfelf  in  his  conduCt  with  regard 
to  us. 

If  a  man  born  blind  had  a  mind,  by  the  advice 
of  fome  Cartefian,  to  make  himfelf  amends  for  the 
privation  of  his  fight,  by  the  latisfaCUon  of  ftudy- 
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ing  phyficks,  and  improving  his  own  lights,  that 
man  would  be  in  the  cafe  Democritus  once  wilhed 
’  himfelf  in,  that  he  might  be  able  to  difpofe  hi$ 
world  with  greater  liberty  and  repole.  He  would 
be  in  the  cafe  all  the  meditative  philofophers  have 
been  in,  who  thought  they  fliould  know  the  ceco- 
nomy  of  the  univerie  and  its  parts  better,  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  they  fhould  with  care  keep  their  eyes  ex¬ 
actly  (hut,  that  they  might  meditate  with  freedom. 
The  man,  whofe  reafon  is  not  diverted  by  the 
tumult  of  fenfations,  doubtlefs  ought  to  go  from 
one  difcovery  to  another.  The  flambeau  of  evi¬ 
dence  likely  will  unveil  every  thing  to  him.  It 
will  unveil  nothing  to  him  in  fad.  Our  blind 
man  will  frame  a  fyftem  to  himfelf  full  of  chimær 
ra’s  and  illufions,  becaufe  it  is  abfolutely  impof- 
fible,  without  the  help  of  fight,  to  have  any  juft 
idea  of  the  fun,  light,  or  colours,  that  is,  of  thofe 
parts  of  nature  which  are  the  beauty  and  chief 
merit  of  it. 

Hitherto  reafon  is  very  far  from  being  fufflcient 
to  enable  our  blind  man  to  learn  phyficks.  Nor 
will  the  evidence  of  his  own  arguments  make  him 
amends  for  the  lofs  of  his  eyeTight.  Let  us  now 
fuppofe  that  God  (hould  grant  him  the  enjoyment 
of  it.  Our  faithful  difciple  of  evidence  will  with 
amazement  behold  the  fpedacle  of  the  univerfe. 
This  is  quite  a  new  revelation  to  him.  A  Angle 
caft  of  his  eyes  is  to  him  a  greater  information  than 
a  million  of  arguments.  His  knowledge  is  then 
increafed  by  the  addition  of  a  new  fenfe.  But  he 
learns  nothing  but  what  his  eyes  fhew  him,  and 
his  reafon  is  always  confined  within  the  fame 
bounds  as  to  the  ftrudure  of  the  whole,  the  orga¬ 
nization  of  the  fpecies,  the  caufes  or  mechanifms 
of  the  fpringsthat  put  all  in  motion,  and  theexad 
pâture  which  diftinguifhes  an  elementary  particle 
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from  another.  ’1  is  true,  the  outfides  and  mutual  The  world 
relations  of  the  parts  of  the  univerfe  are  much  more  °f  ^Es~ 
fenfible  to  him.  He  admires  how  God  has  been  CARTES‘ 
pleafed,  by  the  a&ion  of  the  eye,  to  fhorten  the 
refearches  and  trials  which  mud  otherwife  have 
been  made  on  the  nature  of  the  things  that  were  to 
ferve  us.  But  has  his  realbn,  guided  by  this  new 
fenfe,  procured  him  a  greater  facility  and  privi¬ 
lege  to  comprehend  every  thing?  Can  he  with  that 
help  penetrate  beyond  what  is  fenfible  ?  Can  he 
go  beyond  the  outfides,  and  find  out  any  thing 
befides  mere  relations? 

.  Nay,  if  he  is  even  refolved  to  go  on  upon  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  was  fo  much  recommended  to  him,  viz. 
not  to  confient  to  any  but  evident  truths,  and  to  reject 
whatever  implies  any  thing  -,  this  man  ought  to  be 
perfuaded  that  he  lees  no  fun,  no  colours,  nor  any 
extent  in  the  objects  that  {trike  his  eyes.  For  there 
is  nothing  but  abfurdity  and  contradiction  in  all 
this.  Can  he  with  evidence  conceive  how  his  eye 
may  be  affeCted  by  objeCls  that  do  not  touch  him  ? 

Is  it  not  abfurd  to  think  that  a  fpiric  may  be  mo¬ 
dified  by  bodies  ?  Is  it  not  a  palpable  contradiction 
to  fay,  that  a  fmall  being  a  few  feet  in  extenfion, 
may  receive  in  him  the  fentimentand  meafureof  a 
large  plain,  and  of  the  diftance  which  is  between 
the  heaven  and  the  earth  ?  Thus  our  blind  natu- 
ralift,  both  before  he  could  fee,  and  fince  he  has 
feen,  has  found  in  his  reafon  nothing  but  per¬ 
plexity,  darknefs  and  incapacity  of  knowing  any 
thing  of  what  furrounds  him.  It  is  the  fame  with 
all.  the  refearches  of  the  partifans  of  evidence  in 
point  ofphyfiçks.  They  either  regret  their  time 
loft,  or  efpoufe  fyfte ms  altogether  unintelligible. 

What  is  the  fource  of  the  evil  ?  Even  the  fallacious 
principle  that  was  given  them  for  a  rule,  viz.  never 
admit  any  thing  but  what  reafon  feizes  with  evi¬ 
dence. 
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dence.  This  principle  was  given  them  under  the 
tacit  fuppofition,  that  in  order  to  acquire  fome 
“knowledge,  our  fenfes  mull  be  negle&ed,  and 
reafon  alone  be  liftened  to.  But  this  is  neither 
the  order  nor  the  method  of  God.  The  manifeft 
intention  of  the  Creator,  in  giving  us  fenfes  and 
reafon,  has  been  to  make  us  obtain  all  forts  of 
knowledge  by  the  miniftry  of  our  fenfes,  and  to 
regulate  the  ufe  of  thefe  by  reafon.  But  men  gene¬ 
rally  do  quite  the  reverfe.  They  make  their 
fenfes  the  rule  of  their  Conduct,  and  their  reafon 
the  ftandard  of  the  knowledge  of  nature.  This  is 
perverting  all  the  gifts  of  God,  and  pretending  to 
apply  them  to  a  ufe  for  which  they  were  not  de- 
figned  by  him.  Such  a  method  of  arguing  will 
never  make  any  but  extravagant,  prefumptuous, 
or  incredulous  people,  who  will  refufe  to  admit 
what  is  beft  attefled,  becaufe  their  own  little  rea¬ 
fon  will  not  find  evidence  in  it  ;  and  who  will 
miflake  for  evident  ideas  fyflems  contrary  to  ex¬ 
perience.  Such  a  method  is  pernicious  and  illu- 
ïbry,  beçaufe  it  fuppofes,  contrary  to  an  univerfal 
experience,  that  God  has  called  us  to  an  evident 
kno  wledge  of  the  bottom  of  his  works,  and  of  the 
reafon  of  every  thing.  His  cqndudt  with  regard 
ro  us,  ftri&ly  fpeaking,  is  the  reverfe  of  the  lup- 
pofnion.  God  aéts  in  a  manner  perfedlly  uniform 
in  what  he  has  taught  us  by  revelation,  and  by  the 
fight  of  nature.  In  faith,  and  in  the  fciences,  he 
acquaints  us  with  certain  fa<5ts,  and  informs  us  of 
certain  truths,  kie,  either  by  our  eyes  or  our  ears, 
and  from  faithful  teftimonies,  makes  us  certain  of 
inch  or  fuch  matters  of  fafr,  which,  after  that,  we 
can  no  longer  reafonably  queftion.  He  inftru&s 
us  in  certain  truths,  of  which  he  Ihews  us  the  rela¬ 
tions  and  proportion  with  our  wants.  He  lets  us 
3nto  that  part  of  them  which  is  fufficient  for  us  i 

and 
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and  it  was  in  order  to  make  us  fenfible  of  their  ex¬ 
cellence  and  ufe,  that  he  has  indowed  us  with  un¬ 
demanding.  It  was  in  order  to  inable  us  to  regu¬ 
late  our  own  conduft,  and  to  improve  the  ufe  of 
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all  his  creatures,  that  he  has  inculcated  on  that  un- 
derftanding  the  principles  of  morality,  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  reafoning,  and  thofe  of  mathematicks, 
which  are  always  ready  to  ferve  us,  in  proportion 
as  we  are  mindlul  of  cultivating  and  making  ufe  of 
them.  But  he  has  by  thofe  few  lights  he  is  pleafcd 
to  grant  us,  fpred  a  darknefs  truly  impenetrable 
to  our  underflanding.  We  have  in  another  work  (æ) 
endeavoured  to  evidence  the  profound  wifdom  and 
wond’rous  goodnefs  of  this  conduct  of  God.  But 
though  we  fhould  perceive  no  more  than  the  mo¬ 
tives  of  it,  it  is  enough  for  us  to  know  that  he  go¬ 
verns  us  after  this  manner.  Who  will  dare  to  lay 
to  him,  Why  didft  thou  make  me  thus?  Who 
will  dare  to  drop  any  complaints  ?  The  Cartefians, 
in  conftantly  recalling  man  to  the  penetration  of  his 
own  reafon  in  order  to  know  the  bottom  of  nature, 
and  by  inceflantly  preaching  to  him  the  neceffity 
of  looking  for  evidence  in  every  thing,  have  given 
us  man  for  quite  another  being  than  he  is,  and  have 
regulated  the  obligations  and  operations  of  his  rea¬ 
fon  upon  a  power  not  granted  to  it.  A  clear  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  bottom  of  beings  is  not  its'  province 
here  below  :  nor  is  it  ignorant  of  its  having  another 
rule  to  follow.  The  principle  which  has  ever  guided 
and  for  ever  will  guide  ail  men,  and  the  philofo- 
phers  themfelves  whether  they  will  or  no,  is  this  . 
We  muft  with  gratitude  receive ,  and  to  the  heft  of  our 
■power  unprove  whatever  is  Peftified  and  afcert ained  by 
experience ,  though  we  do  not  conceive  it.  This  prin¬ 
ciple,  which  is  infeparablefrom  common  fenfe,  and 


(a)  Letters  that  coucjude  the  firft  and  third  volumes  of  the 

Spectacle  de  la  Nature.  . 
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which  men  do  more  or  lefs  put  in  praaice,  eveti 
_  without  knowing  it  to  be  a  principle,  is  at  the  fame 
time  the  bafis  of  all  arts,  of  fciences,  and  of  faith. 
It  is  equally  fit  to  make  excellent  chriftians,  excel¬ 
lent  philofophers,  and  excellent  handicrafts.  It 

be  e,Xf,efl^djn/eWer  words> thus  :  Prove  all 
is  gcod  j0  (  faP  that  "which  experience  Jhewsyou 

In  the  exigencies  of  life,  as  Well  as  in  the  affair 
of  our  falvation,  we  every  day  go,  noc  indeed  by 
the  dear  knowledge  of  objeds,  or  by  the  evidence 
of  what  they  are  in  themfelves,  but  by  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  ufes  they  may  be  applied  to  ;  by  the 
teftimony  of  the  excellence  we  have  obferVed  in 
them  ;  in  fhort,  by  reafonable  motives  oferedi- 
bihty,  to  fix  our  judgments,  and  to  behave  ac- 
ordingly.  The  jefuit’s  bark  cures  fevers.  Muft 
we,  before  we  ufe  it,  have  a  demonftration  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  cures  them  ?  The  fea-compafs 
carries  us  to  the  Indies  :  muft  we,  before  we  go 
thither  to  fetch  cotton  and  fpices,  evidently  knoW 
y  what  mechanifm  the  magnetical  atmofpheres 
may  repel,  attract  and  direél  the  iron  offered  to 
n  A  pound  weight  of  water  lying  upon  a  bafis 

rnh'  fTarer00f  We'ghs  °r  adb  as  Powerfully  as  a 
w.  cai,  r"jl  ,s  01  water  of  feventy  pound  weight; 
Who  (hall  be  able  to  give  us  evident  proofs  why 

it  fl.ouic.  be  fo  ?  The  great  Pafchal  was  contented 
with  tne  matter  of  faft  *.  The  whole  earth  raifes 
our  admiration,  and  gives  ustranfports  by  its  beau- 
ys  and  fervices  :  but  we  know  not  the  lead  piece 
ol  it  Religion  likewife  ft, ikes  us  by  its  proofs 
affefls  us  by  the  proportion  of  its  objects  to  our 
wants,  and  raifes  our  minds  by  magnificent  hopes 
But  it  has,  like  all  the  reft,  a  dark  fide,  inaccef' 

w  probate  ;  quod  bonum  eft  tenete. 
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fible  to  our  intelligence.  What  rafhnefs  is  it  here  The  world 
to  require  that  God  fhould  reveal  to  us  the  bottom  °f  Des“ 
of  his  work,  and  before  the  time  fpread  a  pleni-  - 

tude  of  evidence  thereupon,  while  he  flill  makes  a 
fecret  to  us  of  the  nature  of  the  drop  of  water  that 
refrefhes  us,  or  of  the  ray  that  gives  us  light  ! 

If  it  is  notorioufly  experience,  and  not  an  evident 
knowledge  or  an  intimate  comprehenfion  which 
muft  be  the  rule  of  what  we  are  either  to  admit  or 
rejedt,  the  world  of  Defcartes,  even  before  its  being 
examined,  is  totally  demolifhed.  Who  can  pa¬ 
tiently  hear  fay,  that  God  has  given  us  a  penetra¬ 
tion  capable  of  finding  out  the  flrudlure  of  the 
univerfe,  and  the  bottom  of  the  mechanifm  of 
every  piece,  while  this  pretended  penetration  in¬ 
deed  and  indeed  remains  void  of  power  in  each  of 
us,  whenever  we  have  a  mind  to  try  it  upon  the 
mechanifm  of  the  minuted  veffel  of  a  plant,  or  of 
the  fmalleft  of  the  mufcles  thataffift  the  motions  of 
our  eye  ?  Let  us  however  view  the  Cartefian  edifice. 

Let  us  not  indulge  any  difpofition  to  criticifing. 

Let  us  do  juftice  to  the  genius  of  the  architect 
But  let  us  compare  his  work  with  that  of  the  Al¬ 
mighty  *,  and  let  experience  alone  decide,  whether 
the  building  of  the  man  has  any  refemblance  with 
that  of  God.  Mr.  Defcartes  and  his  followers  both 
ancient  and  modern,  without  denying  that  the 
world  was  made  in  lix  days,  by  fpecial  wills  which 
afiigned  to  each  being  its  nature,  place,  and  fun- 
élion,  as  we  are  taught  by  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
fay,  that  the  world,  with  all  we  fee,  may  have 
been  made  by  virtue  of  a  fimple  law  of  che  whirl¬ 
ing  motion  imprinted  upon  matter.  As  they  pre¬ 
tend  that  this  poffibility  is  fufficient  to  them  to 
account  for  every  thing  :  it  is  this  pofîibility  we 
are  now  to  examine. 
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Mr.  Defcartes  in  his  treatife  upon  light,  trans¬ 
ports  his  reader  beyond  this  world  into  the  eXtra- 
mundane  fpace  ;  and  there  he  fuppofes,  that  God, 
in  order  to  let  philofophers  into  the  ftrudture  of 
the  univerfe,  is  pleafed  to  gratify  them  with  the 
fpedfacle  of  a  creation.  He  for  that  purpofe  makes 
a  multitude  of  particles  of  matter  all  perfedlly  hard, 
cubical,  or  triangular,  or  fimply  angular,  or  even 
of  all  figured  ;  but  ftridtly  applied  one  to  another, 
face  to  face,  and  fo  perfedtly  clofe,  that  there  is 
not  the  leaft  interface  between  them.  He  eveh 
pretends,  that  God,  who  created  them  in  the  ex- 
tramundane  fpace,  cannot  after  that  let  any  the 
leaf!;  fpace  void  of  body  fubfift  between  them,  arid 
that  the  undertaking  to  procure  this  vacuum  is  be¬ 
yond  the  power  of  the  Almighty. 

2.  God  next  to  this  puts  all  thefe  particles  in 
motion.  He  caufes  moft  of  them  to  turn  round 
their  own  centre  ;  and  he  befides  pufhes  them  in 
a  ftrait  line. 

3.  God  commands  them  to  remain  each  in  its 
ftate  of  bulk,  fhape,  fwiftnefs,  or  reft,  till  they 
are  obliged  to  change  either  from  refiftance  or  by 
fradture. 

4.  He  orders  them  to  fhare  their  motions  with 
the  particles  they  meet,  and  to  receive  motion  from 
the  others.  Mr.  Defcartes  gives  as  good  an  ac¬ 
count  as  he  can  of  all  thefe  motions  and  commu¬ 
nications. 

5.  Finally  God  commands  all  the  particles 
moved  by  a  progreffive  motion,  as  long  as  they 
can,  to  continue  to  move  in  a  ftrait  line. 

This  being  fuppofed,  God,  according  to  Mi*. 
Defcartes,  preferves  what  he  has  done,  but  does 
nothing  more.  The  Chaos  thus  coming  out  of  his 
hands,  is  ready  to  put  itfelf  in  order  by  an  effedt 
of  motion,  and  to  become  a  world  like  ours  : 

A  world 
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d  wortd^  in  which ,  though  God  has  put  no  order  or  The world 
any  proportion ,  all  the  things ,  both  general  and  parti-  °fD^c* R- 
<rz//^r,  which  appear  in  the  true  world ,  Jhallbe  per -  TES~ 
mW.  Thefe  are  Mr.  Defcartes’s  very  words: 
nor  can  too  much  attention  be  given  them. 

From  thefe  primordial  particles  unequally  mov¬ 
ed,  which  are  the  common  matter  of  the  whole, 
and  altogether  indifferent  as  to  becoming  one 
thing  or  another,  Mr.  Defcartes  fuff  fees°three 
elements  fpring,  and  from  thefe  three  elements 
all  the  different  pieces  which  are  perpetuated  in 
nature.  Firft,  the  corners,  angles,  and  extremi¬ 
ties  of  the  particles  are  unequally  broken  by  the) 
fri&ion.  T  he  fined  pieces  are  the  materia  fubtilis, 
which  he  calls  the  firlt  element.  The  bodies  worn 
out  and  made  round  by  thefri&ion,  are  the  fécond 
element,  or  the  light.  The  groffrft  among  the 
broken  pieces,  the  mod  maffy  {hards,  and  thofe 
which  preferve  the  greated  number  of  angles,  are 
the  third  element,  or  the  terredrial  and  planetary 
matter. 

All  thefe  elements  moved  and  being  obdacles 
to  each  other,  mutually  force  one  another  to  ad¬ 
vance,  not  in  a  {Irait,  but  a  circular  line,  and  to 
move  in  vortices,  fome  round  a  common  centre, 
others  round  fome  other;  in  fuch  manner  however, 
that  preferving  always  their  tendency  towards  go¬ 
ing  in  a  ftrait  line,  they  every  inftant  drive  to 
recede  from  the  centre  ;  which  he  calls  centrifugal 
force. 

All  thefe  elements  endeavouring  to  recede  from 
the  centre,  the  more  maffy  among  them  are  thofe 
which  recede  moff  from  it.  The  globulous  ele¬ 
ment  therefore  will  be  more  remote  from  the  cen¬ 
tre  than  the  materia  fubtilis  ;  and  as  all  mud  be 
full,  this  fubtil  matter  {hall  take  its  place,  partly 
in  the  interdices  of  the  globules  of  the  light,  and 
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partly  about  the  centre  of  the  vortex.  This  por¬ 
tion  of  the  fubtil  matter,  that  is,  ofthefineft  duft, 
which  has  taken  its  place  at  the  centre,  is  what 
Mr.  Defcartes  calls  a  fun.  There  are  like  mafies 
of  fine  duft  in  other  vortices,  as  well  as  in  this  -, 
and  thefe  collections  of  duft  are  fo  many  other  funs, 
which  we  call  ftars,  and  which,  on  account  of 
their  remotenefs,  exhibit  but  little  Jplendor  with 
regard  to  us. 

The  globulous  element  being  compofed  of  un¬ 
equal  globules,  the  greateft  recede  moft  from  the 
centre  towards  the  extremity  of  the  vortex,  and  the 
fmalleft  keep  nearer  the  fun.  The  aCtion  of  the 
line  duft  compofing  the  fun,  communicates  its 
agitation  to  the  adjacent  globules,  in  which  the 
light  confifts.  This  agitation  being  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  globulous  matter,  accelerates  the 
motion  thereof.  But  this  acceleration  diminifhes 
in  proportion  as  the  remotenefs  increafes,  and  it 
wholly  ends  at  a  certain  diftance.  The  light  from 
the  fun  to  that  diftance  may  then  be  divided  into 
lèverai  ftrata,  whole  fwiftnefs  is  unequal,  and  di¬ 
minifhes  from  one  ftratum  to  another.  After  which 
the  globulous  matter  that  fills  the  immenfe  remain¬ 
der  of  the  folar  vortex,  no  longer  receives  any  al¬ 
teration  from  the  fun  :  and  as  that  confiderable 
remainder  of  globulous  matter  is  compofed  of  the 
ftrongeft  and  biggeft  globules,  their  activity  al¬ 
ways  increafes  from  the  term  where  the  accelera¬ 
tion  caufed  by  the  fun  expires,  till  they  meet  the 
neighbouring  vortices.  If  then  any  mafly  bodies 
fall  into  the  globulous  element,  from  the  fun  to 
the  term  where  the  action  of  that  ftar  finifhes,  thefe 
bodies  fhall  be  moved  quicker  near  the  fun,  and 
lefs  quick  in  proportion  as  they  fliall  recede  from 
it.  But  if  any  mafty  bodies  are  conveyed  into  the 
reft  ol  the  globulous  matter,  between  the  term  of 
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the  folar  a&ion  and  the  meeting  of  the  adjacent  The  world 
vortices,  they  will  proceed  with  an  acceleration  °/DESCARa 
always  increafing,  fo  as  to  fink  into  thefe  neigh-  TES< 
bouring  vortices*,  and  others  ruftiing  out  of  the 
next  vortices  into  the  globulous  element  of  ours, 
might  defcend  or  tall  into  it,  and  proceed  towards 
the  fun. 

Now,  there  are  fmall  vortices  of  matter,  which 
may  revolve  in  the  great  ones;  and  thefe  fmall 
vortices  not  only  may  be  compofed  of  a  globulous 
matter,  and  of  a  fine  dull,  which  being  at  thecen» 
tre,  make  them  fo  many  fmall  funs  ;  but  they 
may  alfo  contain  or  meet  many  parcels  of  that 
coarfe  dull,  of  thofe  large  fhardsof  broken  angles, 
which  we  have  called  the  third  element.  Thefe 
fmall  vortices  infallibly  will  carry  all  the  coarfe 
duft  towards  their  limits,  or,  if  you  like  it  better, 
in  other  words,  the  large  fhards  forming  maffy 
collections  and  large  bodies,  will  always,  by  the 
fuperiority  ol  their  centrifugal  force,  get  to  the 
extremities  of  the  fmall  vortex.  Mr.  Defcartes 
flops  them  there,  and  this  to  be  fure  is  mighty 
convenient.  Inftead  of  letting  them  wander  far¬ 
ther  by  their  centrifugal  force,  or  of  hurrying  them 
away  by  the  impulfion  of  the  matter  of  the  great 
vortex,  he  makes  them  darken  the  fun  of  the 
fmall  one.  They  by  degrees  form  feveral  crufts 
round  the  fmall  vortex  ;  and  of  all  thefe  crufts 
thickening  all  over  the  outfide,  is  formed  an 
opaque  body,  a  planet,  an  earth  fit  to  be  inhabited* 

As  the  collections  of  the  fine  dull  are  fo  many  funs, 
the  ma  fifes  of  the  coarfe  duft  are  fo  many  planets 
and  comets.  Thefe  planets  being  conveyed  into 
the  firft  half  ol  the  globulous  matter,  revolve  with 
a  celerity,  which  always  diminifhes  from  the  firft: 
of  them  called  Mercury  to  the  laft  named  Saturn. 

The  opaque  bodies  which  are  thrown  into  the  fe- 
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cond  half,  get  quite  into  the  next  vortices,  while 
others,  leaving  thefe,  defcend  into  ours  towards 
the  fun.  The  fame  maffy  dud,  which  fupplied 
us  with  an  earth,  planets,  and  comets,  by  virtue 
of  motion,  afiiime  lèverai  other  forms,  and  give  us 
water,  the  atmofphere,  the  air,  metals,  dones, 
animals,  and  plants  ;  in  fhort,  all  thofe  things, 
both  general  and  particular ,  which  we  fee  in  our 
world ,  whether  organized  or  not. 

There  are  dill  many  other  parts  to  be  vifited  in 
the  Cartefian  edifice.  But  what  we  have  already 
feen  is  a  fortment  of  tottering  incoherent  pieces  ; 
and,  without  feeing  any  more  of  it,  every  one  will 
be  fenfible,  that  a  work  of  this  kind  is  acceptable 
upon  no  account. 

1.  Fird,  it  is  odd  enough  to  hear  any  one  fay, 
that  God  cannot  create  and  caufeto  approach  each 
other  a  number  of  angulous  bodies,  without  hav¬ 
ing  fomething  to  fill  the  interdices  of  the  angles 
exadtly  with.  Why  (hould  we  prefume  thus  to- 
let  bounds  to  the  fupreme  power? 

2.  But  let  us  admit  that  Mr.  Defcartes  knows 
the  exadt  reafon  why  God  mud  needs  have  fuch 
an  abhorrence  for  a  vacuum.  Let  it  be  granted, 
that  he  can  well  make  the  liberty  of  motions  agree 
with  a  perfedt  plenum.  The  point  on  which  I 
fhall  dop  him,  is  his  pretence  that  a  vacuum  is 
impofiihle  :  nor  is  it  even  fo  on  his  own  fuppofi- 
tion  *,  for  in  order  to  fill  up  all  the  interdices,  there 
mud  be  duds  of  all  fhapes  that  come  timely  and 
get  into  the  open  interdices.  Thefe  duds  are 
formed  only  in  a  length  of  time.  The  globules  are 
not  indantaneoufiy  made  round.  The  bigged 
corners  are  fird  broken,  then  the  fmaller  \  and, 
by  repeated  fridtions,  we  pofiibly  (hall  colledt 
enow  of  our  pulverized  pieces  to  fill  up  whatever 
we  (hall  pleafe.  But  this  pulverization  is  fuccel- 
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five.  The  firfl  moment  therefore  God  fhall  put  Thew0KLD 
the  particles  of  the  primitive  matter  in  motion*  °/^ESCA!i- 
the  dull  is  not  yet  formed.  God  makes  angles  to  rL’‘ 
rile.  They  will  foon  begin  to  be  bruifed  :  but, 
before  the  thing  is  done,  there  are  an  infinitude  of 
empty  fpaces  betv/een  thefe  angles,  and  nothing 
is  provided  to  fill  them  up. 

3.  But  let  not  an  abfolute  plenum  make  any 
difference  between  us  and  Defcartes.  If  the  reft 
goes  well,  we  fhall  let  the  neceffity  of  a  plenum 
pafs.  The  plenum  and  the  vacuum,  the  finite  and 
the  infinite,  are  fo  many  points  on  which  philofo- 
phers  never  ceafe  to  clamour,  but  every  article  of 
which  abforbs  my  reafon,  and  very  likely  theirs 
too.  However,  I  fhall  fay  nothing  againfl  what 
they  either  affirm  or  deny  concerning  this.  Let  us 
then  at  once  pafs  on  to  the  confequences  of  the 
fradlure  of  their  angulous  matter. 

We  fee  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  places  where 
marble  is  hewn,  a  number  of  children  getting  their 
livelihood  in  making  the  preparatives  of  the  Car- 
tefian  fyftem.  They  throw  into  a  barrel  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  fmall  pieces  of  marble  cubical,  triangular, 
and  of  all  forms.  This  is  an  homogeneous  mat¬ 
ter,  fuch  as  we  would  wifh  for.  They  afterwards 
with  a  firing  make  the  barrel  roll  backwards  and 
forwards  for  whole  days  together.  They  caufe 
thefe  particles  to  revolve  on  themfelves  and  every 
way.  Now,  let  us  in  all  hade  open  this  barrel.  A 
fmall  world  to  be  fure  ought  to  come  out  of  it  ; 
but  we  fee  nothing  but  balls  and  globules,  which 
our  little  Cartefians  will  fell  to  fome  other  chil¬ 
dren  for  play -things.  ’Tistrue,  pieces  more  or  lefs 
globular  are  formed  out  of  thefe  particles  of  marble 
rubbed  long  one  againfl  another  -,  and  there  is 
aboutthefe  globules  a  duff  very  irregular  :  but  not- 
withflanding  all  thefe  elements,  the  fyftem  goes 
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no  farther.  No  colle&ions  of  this  dud  are  formed  ; 
nay,  if  you  continue  to  roll  the  barrel  for  whole 
weeks  together,  you  pulverize  indead  of  collect¬ 
ing.  Nothing  therefore  can  come  out  of  the  pri¬ 
mitive  matter  of  philofophers  put  in  motion,  or,  if 
you  will,  broken  at  the  angles,  notwithdanding 
its  hardnefs,  more  than  what  comes  out  of  the  bar¬ 
rel  of  thefe  children  -,  nothing  befides  particles 
which  are  more  and  more  pulverized  -,  nothing, 
in  fhort,  more  real  than  a  childifh  amufement. 

Would  you  have  another  matter*  each  particle 
of  which  revolves  on  itfelf,  and  all  the  particles 
whereof  are  forced  to  move  in  a  circular  line,  by 
the  refidance  of  an  ambient  body,  that  hinders 
them  from  leaving  the  centre  ?  In  fhort,  would 
you  have  a  matter  in  which  all  has  the  motion  of  a 
vortex,  as  in  the  birth  of  the  Cartefian  world  ? 
This  may  be  procured  you.  See  what  pafles  in 
the  pot  of  a  glafs-houfe.  After  a  month,  nay,  after 
fix  months  of  the  mod  violent  motion,  what  will 
at  lad  come  out  of  it  ?  Why  truly  glafs,  and  never 
any  thing  elfe. 

4.  But  I  (hall  differ  you  to  hook  your  three  ele¬ 
ments  to  each  other  after  your  own  fancy.  You  may 
iuppofe  them  to  have  in  nature  the  fame  degree 
of  tradlability  you  think  they  have  upon  paper.  I 
no  longer  difpute  this  with  you.  The  magnifi¬ 
cent  globe  of  the  fun,  the  fourceof  fo  much  beau¬ 
ty*  is  now  made  up  of  the  minuted  fweepings  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  broken  corners  of  the  elementary 
pieces.  I  grant  that  your  dufty  fun,  compofed  of 
very  fine  ferapings,  is  a  work  whofe  beauty  and 
perfe&ion  are  perceived  with  the  utmofl  evidence. 
The  maflier  fweepings  will  afterwards  afford  you 
the  comets  and  planets.  They  all  of  them  already 
revol  ve  regularly  in  their  orbs.  This  again  hfelf- 
evident.  Every  thing  goes  according  to  your  de¬ 
fires  j 
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fires;  and  inftead  of  expreffing  any  furprize  at  The  world 
the  confidence  with  which  you  ennoble  your  dull,  °/D£SCAK~ 

and  pronounce  upon  things  fo  very  remote,  I  fhall  _ 

a<ftas  if  their  remotenefs  took  from  me  all  right  of 
difputing  any  thing  concerning  this  ;  but  day-light 
flrikes  my  eyes  as  well  as  it  does  yours,  and  I 
tread  upon  the  fame  earth  with  you.  I  may  then 
try  experiments  upon  the  light  which  reaches  me, 
and  make  obfervations  both  upon  our  earth  in  ge¬ 
neral,  and  upon  every  one  of  the  particulars  it  con¬ 
tains.  Now,  all  that  we  perceive  in  the  light, 
and  in  the  flrudture  of  the  earth,  is  altogether  in- 
confiflent  with  the  Cartefian  fabrick. 

i.  The  light,  according  to  Defcartes,  is  a  mafs 
of  fmall  globules  immediately  touching  each  other; 
fo  that  a  row  of  thefe  fpherical  bodies  is  no  fooner 
pufhed  at  one  end,  but  the  impulfe  is  felt  at  the 
other,  as  happens  in  a  flick,  or  in  a  row  of  bullets 
touching  one  another.  Mr.  Reaumur  and  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton  have  obferved,  that  when  the  earth  was 
between  the  fun  and  Jupiter,  the  eclipfes  of  his 
fatellites  happened  fooner  than  was  marked  in  the 
tables  :  but  that  when  the  earth  was  moving  to¬ 
wards  the  oppofite  fide,  and  the  fun  was  between 
Jupiter  and  the  earth,  the  eclipfes  of  the  fatelli¬ 
tes  happened  feveral  minutes  later,  becaufe  the 
light  had  the  large  orbit  of  the  earth  to  traverfe  in 
this  laft  fituation  more  than  in  the  foregoing  :  from 
which  difcovery  they  came  to  be  able  to  affirm, 
that  the  light  of  the  fun  was  feven  or  eight  minutes 
in  traverfmg  the  thirty-three  millions  of  leagues 
that  are  between  the  fun  and  the  earth.  However, 
let  the  exaét  duration  of  this  paffage  of  the  light 
be  what  it  will,  it  is  certain,  that  the  communi¬ 
cation  of  it  is  not  effiedled  in  an  inflant  ;  but  that 
the  undulation  or  preffure  of  the  light  arrives  foon¬ 
er  on  the  bodies  that  are  nearefl,  and  later  on  thofe 
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that  are  molt  remote  :  whereas  a  row  of  twelve 
globes,  and  one  of  a  hundred,  if  they  touch  one 
another,  communicate  their  motion  with  equal 
velocity.  The  light  of  Defcartes  confequently  is 
not  the  light  of  the  world. 

2.  The  globules  that  compofe  the  Cartefian 
light  are  all  equally  hard,  and  of  a  matter  per¬ 
fectly  homogeneous.  Globules  fo  perfectly  anke, 
ought  to  make  impreffions  perfectly  alike  under 
the  fame  impulfion  of  the  fun.  Now,  a  ray  of 
light  makes  imprefiions  quite  different  under  the 
fame  impulfion  of  the  fun,  and  contains  in  itfelf 
parts  eflfentially  different  in  colour,  ftrength,  and 
direction,  as  Sir  Ifaac  has  fhewn  by  the  reparation 
of  the  feveral  parts  of  a  ray  in  the  prifm. 

3.  To  avoid  all  difputes,  we  have  granted  to 
Mr.  Defcartes  the  poffibility  of  the  formation  of 
an  earth,  by  the  re-union  of  feveral  fhards  of  pri¬ 
mitive  matter,  or  by  the  gathering  of  the  thickeft 
duft  all  over  the  outfide  of  a  vortex.  There  would 
be  many  things  to  be  faid  on  the  motion  of  this 
duft,  and  on  the  finking  of  thefe  fhards,  more  fit 
to  be  pulverized,  and  to  affume  a  globular  figure 
like  that  of  minute  balls  perfectly  fmooth,  than  to 
form  hooks,  fpirals,  or  ramifications.  Let  us  not 
however  oppofe  the  work  of  Defcartes’s  imagina¬ 
tion.  Let  him  convert  thefe  pretended  ramifica¬ 
tions,  whofe  production  is  incomprehenfible,  into 
oil,  filth,  and  fcum.  Let  the  whole  thickened 
round  a  vortex  have  darkened  a  fun,  and  convert¬ 
ed  it  into  areal  earth  :  fure  this  is  a  mighty  agree¬ 
able  novelty  !  Let  us  for  a  moment  leave  our 
abode,  and  pafs  over  to  this  earth  of  a  new  crea¬ 
tion.  If  it  may  be  conveniently  inhabited,  I,  in 
this  cafe,  fee  no  reafon  of  complaining  of  it. 

tirll,  prudence  requires  that  we  fhould  pierce 
*.hat  crufl  to  a  reaipnable  depth,  to  know  whether 

we 
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we  may  truft  to  it,  and  fecurely  tread  upon  that  The  world 
fcum.  We  fhall  not  refufe  to  make  it  the  abode  oP/Descar~ 
man,  provided  we  find  therein  the  fame  matters  we  TE5‘ 
have  in  the  arch  we  live  under.  But  I  perceive  an 
infinite  difference  in  it.  All  thefe  particles  funk 
one  upon  another,  and  thrown  pell-mell,  have  got 
into  a  heap,  and  from  the  beginning  remained  in 
a  ftate  of  repofe  or  immobility,  which  hindered 
them  from  affuming  any  determinate  form.  It  is 
not  fo  with  what  we  find  in  our  earth,  though  all 
the  parts  of  it  be  buried  under  one  another;  and 
motion  can  operate  nothing  in  it,  befides  the  car¬ 
riage  of  fome  matters  from  one  place  to  another 
by  means  of  water  and  fire.  Where  there  is  no 
agitation  of  fire,  nor  any  ftream  of  water,  I  never- 
thelefs  find  on  all  hands  excellent  matters,  natures 
of  an  unalterable  fimplicity,  and  of  wonderful  ufe. 

Here  I  have  gold,  there  I  find  iron.  In  another 
place  I  meet  with  fand,  or  with  cryftal  ;  for  the 
one  is  no  way  different  from  the  other.  I  find  there 
other  natures  lefs  fimple,  but  prepared  with  equal 
art.  Thefe  are  oils,  faits,  ftones,  fiâtes,  clays, 
maries,  common  earths,  and  load-fiones.  I  give 
each  of  them  a  name;  becaufe  we,  from  one  end 
of  our  globe  to  the  other,  find  ftill  the  fame  na¬ 
tures,  the  fame  differences,  and  the  fame  fervices. 

In  vain  fhall  Mr.  Defcartes  tell-us,  that  all  this  is 
nothing  but  fcum,  but  fediments  of  unformed 
pieces  ;  or  that,  if  they  have  any  fpecial  and  con¬ 
fiant  nature,  it  is  motion  that  gave  it  them  before 
they  were  heaped  together,  and  laid  in  this  ftate 
of  repofe.  What  motion  formerly  was  able  to  do, 
it  can  do  ftill.  However,  we  don’t  fee  that  mo¬ 
tion  can  any  way  change  gold,  iron,  or  fand. 

Nitre  and  other  faits  are  decomposed.  We  do  the 
fame  with  cinoper,  antimony,  and  many  other  fof- 
fij  matters:  but  we  know  what  term  we  fhall 
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arrive  at.  There  are  infallible  terms  every 
where.  Natures  are  made,  and  indeftru&ible. 
They  are  infallibly  revived  ;  becaufe  they  really 
are  conftantly  the  fame  in  themfelves,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  diffolutions  and  mixtures  that  change 
them  in  appearance.  They  may  be  feparated  and 
re-united  ;  but  we  can  neither  change  gold  into 
another  nature,  nor  reduce  it  to  the  fimple  and 
bare  fhards  of  the  cubes  of  primitive  matter.  I 
find  in  our  globe  nothing  but  immenfe  magazines 
of  riches  of  ail  kinds,  and  ofconveniencies,  which 
a  prudent  and  liberal  hand  has  put  within  the  reach 
of  the  inhabitants  of  this  earth.  But  in  the  cruft 
of  the  Cartefian  earth  we  are  now  viewing,  I  find 
nothing  but  a  coarfe  fcum,  and  a  heap  of  ufelefs 
particles,  as  they  are  void  of  all  dengn,  without 
any  diftinflion,  and  no  care  having  been  ever  taken 
by  any  wile  being  to  render  them  fit  for  any  thing. 
Saying  that  God,  without  taking  a  particular  care 
to  render  them  good,  forefaw  that  they  would 
become  fuch,  is  faying  with  Lucretius,  that  our 
eye  was  not  made  on  purpofe  to  fee  ;  but  that 
having  taken  notice  that  the  eye  was  fitter  to  fee 
than  to  fmell  with,  we  never  offer  it  to  odors,  but 
to  the  light  only. 

The  furface  of  the  earth  of  Defcartes  perhaps 
will  have  beauty  enough  in  it,  to  make  us  amends 
for  the  filth  and  indigence  of  the  infides.  Let  us 
take  a  turn  thither,  and  walk  round  that  philofo- 
phical  globe. 

Firft,  I  am  extremely  furprifed  that  any  one 
fhould  walk  upon  it.  Mr.  Defcartes  pretends, 
that  his  third  element,  his  coarfe  duft,  has  here 
produced  whatever  is  found  on  our  earth.  Let  it 
be  fo.  Again,  let  the  particles  of  his  elements 
have  loft  their  motion,  by  gathering  into  feveral 
platoons.  Let  the  particles  of  the  other  elements, 
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by  their  centrifugal  force,  have  obliged  all  the  fe  world 
platoons  to  draw  near  the  centre  again  :  all  this  I  °/Dfscar- 
Hill  grant,  though  I  do  but  little  underftand  it. 

But  the  Cartefians,  by  arguing  upon  that  foot,  lay 
themfelves  under  an  obligation  to  find  in  their 
earth  whatever  we  have  in  ours  -,  metals,  earth, 
and  water.  Some  of  thefe  matters  being  incompa¬ 
rably  maflier  than  others,  they  mull  needs  in  fink¬ 
ing  range  themfelves  by  ftrata  according  to  their 
fpecifick  denfity.  Metals  therefore  will  be  neareft 
to  the  centre,  and  be  to  the  earth  what  the  ftone 
is  to  a  fruit  :  next  to  which  we  fhall  have  a  very 
large  ftratum  of  earth.  The  whole  convex  furface 
fhall  afterwards  be  covered  with  a  large  mafs  of 
waters.  Let  the  caufe  of  gravity  be  what  it  will, 
it  exifts  ;  it  produces  the  effect  juft  mentioned  : 
and  in  this  manner  it  is,  that  the  water  was  ranged 
on  the  firft  earth  of  Mofes.  But  this  primitive  earth 
was  uninhabitable.  Therefore  I  here  expedt  the 
folution  of  many  difficulties  from  Mr.  Defcartes, 
who  introduces  me  to  his.  Why  is  your  earth  expo- 
fed  and  uppermoft  ?  (I  will  firft  ask  him)  It  ought 
to  lie  hidden  and  under  the  water.  That  circular 
motion  which  has  ranged  the  whole  without  any 
interpofition  of  God,  could  not  forefee  that  this 
planet  was  to  be  the  abode  of  an  inhabitant.  We 
have  or  may  have,  fays  Defcartes,  by  means  ofour 
broken  particles,  all  the  general  and  particular 
things  that  are  feen  in  the  world.  We  ought  then 
to  find  there  an  immenfe  vafe  to  lodge  the  water, 
a  fea  altogether  like  ours.  If  you  have  fuch  a  vafe, 
your  earth  is  not  the  work  of  a  circular  motion, 
as  you  pretend  it  to  be.  It  is  a  defign,  not  a  cir¬ 
cular  motion,  that  has  excavated  that  vafe  of  an 
immenfe  depth.  It  is  a  providence,  not  a  finking 
of  large  ftrata  more  or  lefs  heavy,  that  has  pre¬ 
pared  a  retreat  for  the  waters,  and  gauged  the  ca¬ 
pacity 
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pacity  of  their  habitation  ;  fir  ft,  that  this  capacity 
.  °^the  vafe  might  be  proportioned  to  the  quantity 
of  the  liquor;  fecondly,  that  the  ftratum  of  the 
waters,  which,  according  to  the  Jaws  of  gravity, 
ought  to  have  been  above  the  earthly  convexity, 
might  be  placed  lower,  leave  the  earth  dry,  and 
the  furface  of  it  free  to  its  inhabitants. 

1  his  vafe  puzzles  you.  But  I  have  another  quef- 
tion  to  ask.  The  general  law  of  motion,  which, 
according  to  you,  has,  by  plain  circular  lines,  pro¬ 
duced  lo  many  wonders,  has  it  alfo  formed  the 
fifhes  that  fvvim  in  that  vafe?  Here  a  difference 
arifes  between  the  matter  and  his  difciples.  Def- 
cartes,  who  promifed  to  fetch  out  of  his  three  ele¬ 
ments  the  things  particular  as  well  as  the  general , 
will  needs  pretend  to  give  us  alfo  the  lea  and  the 
fifhes.  But  his  difciples  abandon  him,  and  unani- 
m  ou  fly  reply  to  me,  that,  in  point  of  organized 
fpecies,  we  muff:  change  our  principle,  and  have 
recou rfe  to  particular  plans,  and  to  fpecial  wills.  I 
am  glad  to  fee  you  renounce  this  falfe  notion  of 
your  maffer,  and  frankly  own,  that  thedefign  or 
command  which  gave  birth  to  the  enormous  mais 
of  the  whale,  and  granted  it  only  one  young  one 
every  year,  is  not  the  fame  that  has  lodged  the 
m ufc le  between  two  fmall  fliells,  and  every  year 
gives  it  a  very  numerous  pofterity. 

You  likewife  almoft  unanimoufly  confefs,  that 
it  is  a  particular  defign  that  has  joined  the  fruitful 
farinæ  and  the  feeds  upon  the  fame  flalk  in  mod 
of  the  plants,  on  account  of  their  immobility,  and 
becaufe  they  adhere  to  the  ground  :  whereas  an¬ 
other  efpecial  will  has  feparated  the  two  principles 
Oi  ii  uitiulnefs  in  the  animals  able  to  pafs  from  place 
to  place,  and  to  come  near  each  other.  You  may 
again  obferve  another  plan  in  animals  altoge- 
tner  folitary,  and  conftantly  flicking  to  the  fame 
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place,  fuch  as  oifters,  &c.  The  two  principles  o fihe 
fecundity  may  be  thought  to  refide  in  every  one  of  °fD 
them,  fince  they  all  become  mothers,  and  thewa- 
ter  fetched  out  of  them  in  lummer-time  is  always 
full  of  fmall  oifters,  which  the  microfcope  renders 
perceptible.  You  fee  every  where  inftances,  not  of 
a  general  motion,  but  of  fo  many  individual  pre¬ 
cautions.  If  then  the  thoufand,  nay,  the  hundred 
thoufand  living  fpecies  that  fill  the  vafe  of  the  fea 
'  with  fifhes,  fhell -fifhes,  reptiles  and  infers,  have 
been  falhioned  after  an  hundred  thoufand  diffe¬ 
rent  models  and  defigns  ;  if  every  one  of  thefe  be¬ 
ings,  and  the  pofterity  ifiuing  from  them,  are  the 
work  of  a  fpecial  will,  and  not  of  a  circular  mo¬ 
tion  imprinted  on  matter  ;  it  may  be  faid  alfo, 
without  any  dilhonour  to  God,  that  the  vafe  which 
inclofes  them  all,  has  itfelf  no  phyfical  caufe,  and 
that  he  who  made  the  fifhes,  made  alfo  the  fea  to 
lodge  them  in.  Heretofore  you  looked  with  an 
eye  of  pity  upon  thofe  who  did  not  form  the  earth 
and  the  things  it  contains  by  a  fimple  general  law. 
Pray  what  do  thefe  general  laws  avail  you  ?  You 
are  afraid  of-  debafing  the  majefty  of  the  Creator, 
in  faying  that  our  earth  has  been  formed  by  a  pe¬ 
culiar  decree  of  his  wifdom  ;  and  you  are  no  longer 
afraid  to  fay,  that  a  hundred  thoufand  wills  or  dif¬ 
ferent  plans  are  necefiary  to  regulate  the  hundred 
thoufand  kinds  of  animals  that  people  the  fea.  I 
never  numbered  them:  nor  is  it  very  probable 
that  you  will  cavil  with  me  about  that  number, 
whofe  augmentation  or  diminution  alters  nothin** 
in  our  prefent  argument.  But  I  have  fomething 
more  prelfing  (fill  to  propofe  to  you. 

Call  your  eyes  upon  the  firft  cray-fifh  that  ever 
crept  in  the  flime  of  rivers,  or  on  the  firft  lobfier 
that  ever  appeared  on  the  fea-fhore.  This  cray- 
fifh  has  no  phyfical  caufe.  God  has  conftructed 
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the  veflels  of  it  with  an  element  of  which  he  alone 
knows  the  nature  and  ufe.  But  he  never  commif- 
fioned  any  angels,  much  lefsany  ftupid  beings,  to 
form  eyes,  claws,  horns,  an  ovarium,  and  the  pre¬ 
paratives  of  a  long  pofcerity.  God,  in  fiiort,  has 
in  himfelf alone  the  plan  of  the  firft  cray-fifh  ;  and 
his  will  is  the  immediate  phyfical  caufe  of  it.  But 
how  was  God  to  ad,  or  how  could  he  aft,  when 
that  cray-fifh  was  to  be  produced  ?  I  here  confulfr 
you,  as  if  you  had  been  invited  to  give  him  ad¬ 
vice,  and  to  impart  to  him  your  fchemes  on  the 
methods  of  operation  which  you  Ihould  think  mod 
worthy  of  his  infinite  wifdom.  Above  all  you 
would  have  been  inclined  to  limit  the  number 
of  the  wills  of  God  in  this  work.  You  would  have 
been  very  faving  this  way,  and  would  have  thought 
it  more  grand  to  fetch  the  fun  and  the  cray-fifh 
out  of  certain  particles  of  an  unformed  matter 
whirling  on  itfelf,  than  to  conftrud  the  fun  upon 
one  peculiar  plan,  and  the  cray-fifh  upon  another* 
You  are  very  earneftly  fenfible,  that  general  and 
uniform  is  nothing  but  a  blind  tranfport,  that  can 
neither  forefee  nor  order  any  thing  ;  and  you  at  lafl 
are  brought  to  fay,  that  each  living  fpecies  is  the 
work  of  a  particular  emanation  of  God’s  wifdom  ; 
but  that  the  general  laws  muft  be  preferved  for 
the  production  of  the  heaven,  the  fun,  and  the 
earth.  I  here  contradid  you  upon  no  account, 
nor  do  I  oppofe  any  thing  that  may  feem  to  you  of 
concern  for  the  glory  of  the  Almighty.  But  be 
previoufly  very  certain,  that  fuch  or  fuch  a  con^ 
dud  mult  be  his,  before  you  attribute  it  to  him. 
i'ou  go  about  this  work  with  arguments.  For  my 
part,  I  Hill  refer  and  forever  will  refer  you  to  ex¬ 
perience.  Pray,  let  us  fee  this  cray-fifh  arrive  at 
perfedion,  before  we  fpeak  of  the  progrefs  by 
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which  motion,  according  to  you,  brings  the  whole  The  world 
world  to  its.  Descar- 

Firft,  our  cray-fifh  will  not  have  its  two  eyes, 
unlefs  God  fixes  the  number  of  them.  If  it  has  an 
eye  of  fuch  or  fuch  a  fhape,  rather  than  a  mole  or 
a  camelion’s  eye  ;  this  again  is  another  command 
of  the  Creator.  The  place  filled  up  by  this  eye  has 
been  appointed  toit.  It  has  no  humor,  nor  any  tu- 
nicle,  but  what  God  has  meafured  the  depth,  cir¬ 
cumference  and  effe&s  of  it.  There  is  in  that  tu- 
nicle  no  fibre,  in  that  fibre  no  filament,  of  which 
he  has  not  determined  the  extent,  bent  the  fprings, 
and  fattened  the  firings.  No  mufcle  fhall  be  able 
to  lift  up  or  lower  this  eye,  without  having  receiv¬ 
ed  its  peculiar  mechanifm  from  the  exprefs  will  of 
the  Creator.  Another  no  lefs  exprefs  intention  has 
fixed  the  number  of  the  paws  the  cray-fifh  and  its 
pofterity  fhall  be  provided  with.  Another  will, 
every  whit  as  fingular,  has  placed  at  the  root  of 
its  paws  the  preparations  of  other  paws  ready  to 
pufh  forth  and  grow,  in  order  to  replace  the  fore¬ 
going,  whenever  by  any  accident  they  fhall  be 
broken.  Whereas  the  will  of  the  Creator,  who 
has  given  legs  to  the  ox,  and  paws  to  the  dog,  has 
not  thought  fit  to  place  any  little  ones  in  referve, 
to  make  up  the  lofs  of  the  other  in  cafe  they  fhould 
be  broken.  In  fhort,  if  there  are  a  thoufand  veffels 
that  diflinguifh  the  cray-fifh  from  the  crab,  they 
have  been  conceived,  meafured,  and  placed  in  con- 
fequence  of  fo  many  individual  commands  of  the 
Creator,  without  which  thefe  different  veffels  had 
never  obtained  their  being,  place,  and  functions. 

Ho  w  !  You  multiply  by  thoufands  the  wills  of 
the  Creator  :  you,  in  fpight  of  yourfelf,  are  lavifh 
of  them  when  a  cray-fifh  or  a  vile  infedl  is  to  be 
conftruéled  -,  and  you  are  afraid  of  attributing  to 
fo  many  exprefs  commands  the  fabrick  of  the  flars 
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that  fparkle  in  the  heavens,  or  the  ftru&ure  of  a 
fcore  of  fimple  elements,  which,  by  their  num- 
berlefs  mixtures,  ferve  to  maintain  the  fpecies  up¬ 
on  the  earth,  as  the  twenty  or  thirty  articulations 
of  the  voice  ferve  without  end  to  form  new  words 
in  the  different  languages  ? 

You  make  the  aftion  of  God  to  intervene  in  the 
formation  of  the  very  pads  and  the  three  hooks 
that  terminate  the  paws  of  a  fpider;  and  you  are 
afraid  of  attributing  to  God’s  fpecial  will  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  two  bodies  fo  wonderful  as  are  the 
earth  and  the  fun.  This  method  of  arguing  throws 
you,  together  with  Defcartes,  into  an  unintelligible 
fabrick,  or,  with  Leibnits  and  many  others,  into 
metaphyficks  as  fruitful  in  airy  notions,  as  thofe  of 
the  Pythagoreans  or  the  Brachmans. 

In  comparing,  as  you  do,  the  poffible  effect  of 
general  laws,  you  undoubtedly  intend  to  vindicate 
the  conduct  of  the  Creator.  But  what  need  has  he 
of  your  juftification  ?  You  imagined  you  did  ho¬ 
nour  to  God  in  aligning  great  fimplicity  to  his 
ways,  and  great  fruitfulnefs  to  the  effe&s  refulting 
from  them.  But  the  glory  of  God  will  be  no 
gainer,  and  man  will  be  every  way  a  lofer  by  ge¬ 
neral  laws  produétive  of  the  world. 

The  glory  of  God,  which  you  think  infeparable 
from  your  general  laws,  is  no  way  conne&ed  with 
them  -,  fince  you  attribute  to  him  a  parfimony  of 
intentions,  which  is  not  in  the  leaft  the  chara&er 
of  his  ways  in  the  produ&ion  of  beings.  God, 
you  fay,  has  forefeen,  that  by  imprinting  a  two¬ 
fold  motion  on  matter,  a  thoufand  funs  and  ten 
thoufand  planets  would  be  the  refult  thereof:  he 
forefaw,  that  he  could  not  with  four  different  mo¬ 
tions  have  a  much  greater  number  of  planets  and 
funs,  and  has  been  contented  with  the  combina¬ 
tion  which  produced  thegreateft  number  of  effets, 
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and  required  leafl  apparatus,  and  the  leafl  number  The 
of  different  intentions.  Pray,  combine  what  is  °fD 
about  you,  and  compare  not  things  which  you  do  TES* 
not  underfland,  nay,  which  have  no  fenfe  in  them. 
How  can  you  pretend  to  fetch  out  of  your  par-* 
tides  moved  round  their  own  centres*  and  in  the 
way  of  vortices,  thoufands  of  funs  and  of  planets, 
all  of  them  furnifhed  with  their  wonderful  atmo- 
fpheres,  if  you  know  not  what  a  fun,  a  planet,  or 
an  atmofphere  are?  And  how  dare  you  to  pro¬ 
nounce  that  a  whirling  motion,  which  you  fcarcely 
conceive,  will  be  able  to  form  a  world,  of  which, 
you  have  a  flill  lefs  conception,  if,  by  your  own 
confeffion,  it  cannot  fo  much  as  give  birth  to  a 
vile  rat  ?  Now,  you  all  of  you  confefs,  that  mo¬ 
tion  can  organize  nothing. 

There  is  not  only  no  kind  of  benefit  to  be  reap*- 
ed  from  thefe  imaginary  phyficks,  which  pretend 
to  lefifen  the  trouble  of  providence  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  univerfe,  and  to  eafe  it  of  individual 
cares,  as  if  thefe  could  debafe  it  -,  but  this  philo- 
fophy  is  befides  every  way  detrimental  to  man. 

He  not  only  contrads  a  habit  of  lofing  himfelf 
among  a  crowd  of  chimæra’s,  which  are  not  a  whit 
lefs  empty  for  being  fublime*  and  of  arguing  aa 
gain  ft  the  evidence  of  fads,  which  confiant  expe¬ 
rience  every  day  lays  before  his  eyes  ;  but  this 
matter  primitively  moved  is  with  him  a  precious 
idol.  It  is  in  reality  blind,  deflitute  of  under- 
Handing  and  defign.  Man  neverthelefs  attributes 
every  thing  to  it.  It  is  matter  moved  that  pro- 
duces  the  elements.  It  is  nature  that  has  ordered 
the  fpheres,  incruflated  the  planets,  and  by  means 
of  a  remainder  of  dull  lefs  weighty  than  the  reft, 
has  incompaffed  the  planet  with  an  atmofphere, 
Conflantly  taken  up  with  this  nature  of  his,  he 
in  fhort  hardly  ever  deigns  to  mention  the  firft 
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mover.  He  does  not  favour  atheifm,  becaufe  that 
is  the  highelt  pitch  of  extravagance  :  but  the  wif- 
dom  of  God,  his  intentions,  precautions,  favours, 
and  the  continuance  cf  his  bounties,  which  are 
what  we  beft  apprehend  and  experience  in  his 
works,  are  abfolutely  banifhed  out  of  the  great 
phyficks,  and  God  is  therein  as  intirely  forgot,  as 
if  he  exifted  not. 

I  know  you  alledge  in  your  own  favour  experi¬ 
ence,  to  the  tribunal  of  which  I  referred  you.  Ex¬ 
perience,  you  fay,  teftifies  the  exigence  of  the  ge¬ 
neral  laws  that  regulate  the  courfe  of  the  univerfe. 
If  we  follow  God  *  in  the  government  of  the  world, 
we  fhall  no  doubt  fee  a  majeftick  uniformity  reign¬ 
ing  thoughout.  Experience  authorizes  us  not  to 
multiply  the  wills  of  God  fo  much  as  the  clafhings 
of  particular  bodies.  With  one  fingle  aft  of  his 
will,  he  has  in  all  cafes,  and  in  all  fucceedingages, 
regulated  the  courfe  and  fhocks  of  all  bodies,  in 
proportion  to  their  mafs,  velocity,  and  fpring. 
The  laws  of  thefe  clafhings  and  communications 
doubtlefs  may  be  the  objebt  of  a  very  judicious  and 
ufeful  body  of  phyficks,  efpecially  when  man  makes 
ufe  of  them  to  direbt  what  has  been  fubmitted  to  his 
government,  and  to  conftrubt  thofe  different  works 
of  which  he  is  the  fubordinate  creator.  But  don’t 
here  miftake.  Creating  bodies,  and  aligning  them 
their  place  and  funbtions,  is  one  thing  ;  and  pre- 
ferving  them  is  another.  One  fingle  will,  or  cer¬ 
tain  general  laws  faithfully  executed,  are  fufficient 
to  maintain  each  fpecies  in  its  peculiar  form,  and 
to  perpetuate  the  viciffitudes  and  ceconomy  of  the 
whole.  But  when  the  bufmefs  is  to  create,  to  regu¬ 
late  thefe  peculiar  forms,  to  render  the  prefervation 
of  them  infallible  and  conflantly  the  fame,  to  fettle 
their  relations  and  univerfal  correfpondence  ;  in  this 
cafe,  as  many  particular  plans  and  fpecial  wills  are 
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neceflâry,  as  there  are  different  pieces  in  the  whole  The  world 
machine.  of  Descar- 

Now  that  the  world  is  made  and  going  ;  if  I  TE3‘ 
was  asked  what  the  cauie  of  the  formation  of  fuch 
or  fuch  a  ftratum  of  ftorte  is,  why  fuch  or  fuch 
Shells  are  found  in  a  certain  kind  of  ftones  ?  why  a 
fort  of  marbling  in  fome  other  kind.?  why  lime- 
ftone  calcines  in  the  fire,  while  another  is  vitrified 
therein?  what  the  origine  of  rain  is?  and  what 
it  is  that  fupplies  fountains  with  water?  or  any 
other  the  like  queftions  :  having  immediately  re» 
courfe  to  the  will  of  God,  would  not  be  anfwering 
like  a  naturalift,  God  having  eftablifhed  natural 
caufes  to  regulate  the  birth  and  prefervation  of 
thefe  things.  For  inftance,  I  would  fay,  that 
ftones  are  formed  in  thofe  places  where  waters 
carry  and  collect  the  fand,  clay,  and  lime  which 
they  are  compofed  of;  that  the  lime-ftone  is  that 
in  which  earth  is  predominant:  that  the  ftone 
which  may  be  vicrihed  is  that  wherein  fand  is  in 
greater  quantity:  that  when  the  cryftalline  or 
ftony  matter  is  by  the  water  conveyed  upon  ftrata  of 
fhells,  here  and  there  depofited  by  the  fea  after  its 
ancient  change  of  place  at  the  time  of  the  flood, 
this  produces  ftones  with  a  mixture  of  fhells,  fuch 
as  thofe  found  in  the  quarries  about  Paris  :  that 
when  the  cryftalline  juice  is  mixt  with  and  flows 
round  a  heap  of  flints  of  different  colours,  or  up¬ 
on  ftrata  of  clay,  the  whole  produces  mafles  of 
marble  or  of  jafper  variegated  with  different  veins. 

I  vvould  likewife  fay,  that  the  perpetual  evapora* 
tion  of  the  water,  fait,  and  bitumen  of  the  fea, 
maintains  the  dews,  rains,  favours,  and  odors  ; 
and  that  the  rains  that  fill  the  fubterranean  refer- 
yoirs,  fupply  the  wells  and  the  perpetual  or  the 
intermittent  fountains:  that  confequently  in  the 
torrid  zone,  where  immenfe  rains  fall,  the  mourir  ' 
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tains  colled  a  fufficient  quantity  of  water  to  fupply 
prodigious  rivers,  fuch  as  the  Amazon’s  and  la 
Plata  while  on  tfie  other  hand,  in  places  where  it 
never  rains,  the  longeft  ridges  of  mountains,  fuch 
as  thole  which  attend  the  Nile  on  either  fide  in  a 
fpace  of  nearly  two  hundred  leagues  in  length,  ne¬ 
ver  yield  the  fmalleft  ftream  of  water,  nor  the  leaft 
fountain.  I  would  thus,  to  the  belt  of  my  power, 
alfign  to  each  peculiar  effed  its  immediate  caufe. 
Such  is  the  employment  of  particular  phyficks, 
whofe  aim  next  to  this  muff  be  to  make  the  whole 
iubfervient  to  the  neceffaries  of  life,  and  the  glory 
of  the  Creator.  But  if  you  throw  me  into  genera¬ 
lities,  if  you  refer  me  to  the  origine  of  fand,  water, 
iron,  &c.  I  have  nothing  like  any  general  laws  to 
produce  them.  Thefe  natures  have  no  phyfical 
caufe  ;  at  leaft  I  am  no  way  intitled  to  aflign  any 
fuch  caufe  to  them. 

If  I  fee  twenty  or  more  elements  fuccefiively  en? 
tering  into  the  compofition  of  thofe  bodies  that 
grow  and  are  dififolved  :  if  I  find,  after  a^  thouiand 
and  a  thou  fand  mixtures,  thefe  elements  inviolably 
the  fame  •,  does  not  realon  teach  me  thence  to  con¬ 
clude,  that  God  has  prepared  them  to  vary  the 
fcene  of  the  world  ;  but  that  he  has  at  the  fame 
time  rendered  them  invariable  in  themfelves,  there¬ 
by  to  fet  bounds  to  thefe  changes  ;  that  after  a  long 
feries  of  unfoldings,  increafes,  diffolutions,  and 
viciffitudes,  the  world  might  ftill  be  found  the  fame 
it  was  four,  five,  or  fix  thoufand  years  before  ? 
There  is  in  all  this  nothing  difhonourable  to  the 
Creator,  nothing  that  is  not  perfedly  agreeable  to 
experience.  It  is  then  going  againft  experience, 
againft  the  glory  of  the  Creator,  and  contrary  to 
the  interefts  of  true  piety,  to  refer  the  creation  to 
a  general  motion,  inftead  of  afcribing  the  forma- 
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tlon  of  the  whole  and  of  every  part  to  the  inten-  The 
tions  and  the  fpecial  wills  of  the  Creator.  °/D 

I  fhall  here  add  for  the  good  of  mankind,  which  TES* 
ought  to  go  before  any  other  conftderation,  that 
the  atoms  of  GafTendus,  and  the  homogeneous  mat¬ 
ter  of  Defcartes,  have  now  more  than  ever  pro¬ 
cured  credit  to  the  extravagance  of  tranfmutations. 
Alchymifts  are  hooted  at  by  all  naturalifts  as  crack- 
brained  men.  But  have  thofe  who  hifs  them  any 
juftreafon  fo  to  do?  Alchymifts  do  but  feek  after 
what  is  a  plain  confequence  of  the  dodtrine  of  the 
atoms  and  of  homogeneous  matter.  For  if  metals, 
mercury,  common  kilt,  fand,  lime  or  allies,  water, 
air,  fire,  light,  and  fomeothermatters,  are  fomany 
unalterable  natures,  as  immutable  as  the  will  of 
that  Being  who  made  them  the  bafisand  fupport 
of  his  world:  in  this  cafe  indeed  the  corpu  feu  lifts 
and  the  alchymifts  know  neither  what  they  fay, 
nor  what  they  are  looking  for.  But  if  thefe  natures, 

^ which  I  take  tobefimple,  elementary,  and,  with 
regard  to  us,  indeftrudible,  are,  as  GafTendus  and 
Defcartes  thought  them,  nothing  but  compounds 
of  atoms,  or  of  a  few  parcels  of  homogeneous 
matter,  of  which  it  is  poftible  to  make  whatever 
we  pleafe  ;  I  hope  that  philofophers  will  at  laft: 
take  the  refolution  to  come  to  the  point  :  that,  for 
the  greater  good  of  mankind,  they,  inftead  of 
lofing  time  in  difeourfing,  will  all  of  them  turn 
alchymifts,  break  the  corners  of  angles,  tranfmute 
half-metals  into  perfect  ones,  or  at  leaft  diflolve 
mixt  bodies,  and  by  force  of  fire  diflolve  all  the 
bonds  of  our  elements  ;  infomuch  that  the  opera¬ 
tion  may  reach  the  very  atoms,  and  the  homoge¬ 
neous  matter  be  obtained.  Which  done,  they  will 
have  reafon  to  entertain  hopes  of  finding  a  certain 
happy  turn,  that  may  convert  a  lump  of  primitive 
matter  into  an  ingot  of  gold. 
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Let  us,  though  againft  the  grain,  make  one  con^ 
feflion  at  laft.  This  method  of  employing  motion 
alone  to  organize  matter,  is  what  has  given  atheifty 
greater  confidence,  in  making  them  miftake  for 
profound  phyficks  a  few  appearances  of  reafoning 
attended  with  geometry.  But  all  this  profundity 
is  nothing  but  darknefs  and  mifery.  A  friend  of 
mine,  whom  a  juft  correfpondence  and  the  beft 
intentions  fometimes  lay  under  the  neceflity  of 
hearing  the  dodors  of  that  fchool,  now  very  nu¬ 
merous,  gave  me  the  hiftory  of  their  principles. 

There  is,  they  fay,  an  univerfal  matter,  indiffe¬ 
rent  to  become  every  thing,  or  fufceptible  of  all 
forts  of  forms.  This  point  is  granted  to  us  by  all 
the  fchools.  Let  us  for  a  moment  be  allowed  to 
fuppofe  this  matter  eternal,  and  to  add  to  it  a  mo¬ 
tion  for  ever  diftributed  through  all  and  every  one 
of  the  parts  of  that  matter.  This  is  fufficient  to 
us  to  account  for  every  thing  :  and  why  fhould  we 
be  willing  to  admit  any  thing  more,  if  that  can 
fuffice?  Firft,  it  is  as  eafy  for  us  to  admit  of  a 
matter  eternally  moved,  as  it  is  to  admit  of  an 
eternal  God.  Matter  is  good,  and  motion  is  a 
perfedion.  Is  it  more  difficult  to  eftablifh  that 
this  twofold  excellence  is  eternal,  than  to  prove, 
that  there  is  a  Being,  who,  from  all  eternity,  is 
poffefted  of  every  perfedion  ?  This  being  fup- 
pofed,  it  is  more  reafonable  to  attribute  the  orga^ 
nization  of  the  world  and  of  what  it  contains  to  an 
eternal  motion,  than  to  an  eternal  mover  diffe¬ 
rent  from  matter  itlelf.  For  the  world,  were  it  the 
work  of  God,  would  bring  upon  its  author  as 
many  reproaches  as  there  fhould  be  perfedions  (a) 
in  it.  But  there  are  no  longer  any  complaints  to 
be  made,  if  the  world  is  the  refult  of  a  bare  mo- 

(a)  This  is  the  iubftance  of  of  Spinofa,  the  mod  zealous 
■ill  the  arguments  of  Bayle  and  partisan's  of  Defcartes. 
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tion  :  and  to  efpoufe  this  convenient  fyftem,  world 
which  attributes  the  organization  of  the  world  to  ^ESCAR' 

an  eternal  motion  rather  than  to  an  eternal  wifdom, _ -  — 

it  is  enough  that  this  organization  may  pofiibly  be 
the  plain  efied  of  motion.  Now,  the  thing  is 
evidently  pofiible.  The  great  Defcartes,  the  moft 
meditative,  the  moft  fyftematick  genius,  and  the 
moft  accuftomed  never  to  admit  of  any  thing  but 
what  may  be  evidently  conceived,  has  taken  for 
the  bafisand  fundamental  principle  of  all  his  phy- 
ficks,  that  matter  in  motion  mnft  produce  all  the 
things  both  general  and  particular  which  are  feen  in 
the  world ,  without  any  order  or  proportion's  *  being  *  Trep.tife 
put  among  them  by  God .  Thefe  are  his  very  words.  uP°nhght. 

Let  us,  they  fay  again,  to  the  evidence  of  this 
poflibilicy  add  another  proof,  which  is  matter  of 
fad.  It  is  eafy  to  fee  that  our  globe  revolves  from 
all  eternity  ;  fince  the.  fea,  which  has  not  much 
altered  its  place  for  thefe  four  thoufand  years,  has 
neverthelefs  fucceffively  pafi'ed  and  repaired  over 
all  the  lands,  and  every  where  left  marks  of  its 
palfage  in  large  depofitions  of  (hells  and  marine 
bodies.  Whereby  it  is  plain,  that  thefe  changes 
of  place,  which  are  operated  fo  very  (lowly,  can¬ 
not  pofiibly  have  fuccefiively  covered  and  left  all 
the  lands,  except  in  an  innumerable  feriesof  ages, 
and  very  likely  through  an  eternal  duration. 

All  I  fee  clear  and  certain  in  this  way  of 
reafoning  in  deifts,  is,  the  (hame  and  difhonour  it 
brings  upon  that  vain-glorious  philofophy,  which 
requires  nothing  but  matter  and  motion  to  con- 
ftrud  the  world.  Materialifm  is  the  refult  of  it. 

But  thofe  who  think  they,  by  the  Cartefian  doc¬ 
trine,  authorize  atheifm  and  all  its  deplorable 
confequences,  have  had  recourfe  to  either  dreams 
or  fidions,  in  order  tofupport  impiety.  The  de¬ 
mand  they  make  of  a  matter  that  has  put  itfelf  in 
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motion  from  all  eternity,  is  a  demand  void  of  all 
fenfe:  and  though  the  pofiibility  of  a  matter  eter¬ 
nally  moved  were  of  the  utmoft  evidence  ;  they 
will  never  fetch  out  of  it  any  thing  but  a  chaos, 
not  an  organised  world.  But  inftead  of  oppoling 
here  fyllogifm  to  fyllogifm,  and  fubtilties  to  fub- 
tilties,  it  is  both  more  proper  and  more  fecure, 
from  plain  experience  at  once  to  demolifh  all  their 
pretenfions.  They  firft  fancy  they  conceive  that 
there  may  have  been  from  all  eternity  a  matter 
conftantly  moved:  but  it  is  a  notion  contradicted 
by  experience.  There  is  none  but  fees  that  motion 
is  accidental  to  bodies.  Bodies  may  be  at  reft:  it  is 
their  natural  ftate  *,  and  when  they  are  in  it,  they 
will  for  ever  remain  fo,  unlefs  they  are  pufhed. 
People  know  not  what  they  fay  when  they  attri¬ 
bute  to  them  tendencies  towards  moving,  appetites 
and  efforts.  If  then  matter  is  in  motion,  it  muft 
needs  have  received  that  motion,  and  there  is  a 
mover. 

In  the  fécond  place,  fome  fancy  they  can  employ 
the  homogeneous  and  univerfal  matter  ofDefcartes, 
becaufe  by  wearing  out  at  angles,  and  by  whirls 
ing,  it  becomes  whatever  you  pleafe.  But  a  matter 
of  this  kind,  as  we  fay,  is  a  mere  chimæra,  not 
any  thing  real.  And  as  there  is  not  now  any  mat¬ 
ter  univerfal  or  common  to  all  bodies,  there  has 
been  no  fuch  thing  from  all  eternity.  Each  ele¬ 
ment  is  a  bottom  or  ground  by  itfelf.  One  has 
nothing  of  the  other  :  nor  can  the  one  become  the 
other.  They  are  fo  many  precious  materials, 
whole  invariable  excellence  and  determinate  num¬ 
ber  intimate  to  me  a  defign,  intentions,  and  juft 
ineafures. 

Well,  will  the  materialifts  reply,  we  give  up  the 
vague  matter  of  the  fchools.  For  the  future  we 
ftiall  ever  be  contented  with  incommutable  and 
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indeftru<5tible  elements.  But  if  they  are  immute-  The  world 
able  and  inexterminable,  they  are  then  eternal,  o/Descar- 
Lec  us  fuppofe  a  motion  in  them.  This  will  fuf-  TES* 
ficiently  intitle  us  therefrom  to  deduce  all  the  effedts 
that  are  produced  in  the  world  :  and  if  that  is  fuf- 
ficient,  we  fhall  not  go  back  to  any  ulterior  and 
fuperior  being.  For  any  man  ufing  his  reafon 
avoids  multiplying  beings  without  neceffity. 

What  fignifies  all  this  dialedtick  ?  It  is  not  true 
that  the  eternity  of  elements  may  be  deduced  from 
their  adtual  incorruptibility  :  and  if  they  were 
even  as  eternal  as  they  are  incorruptible,  motion 
could  make  of  them  nothing  but  rough  maffes 
without  any  order.  If  then  there  is  a  world  well 
ordered,  it  is  neither  the  elements  nor  any  motion 
whatever  that  have  produced  this  work. 

Firft,  it  is  not  true,  that  by  having  demonftrat- 
ed  that  elements  are  now  ingenerable  with  regard 
to  us,  and  indeftrudible  by  all  our  efforts,  we  give 
any  room  to  believe  them  eternal.  But  we  can  ne¬ 
ver  deal  fairly  in  fo  important  an  inquiry,  fo  long 
as  we  have  recourfe  to  fubtle  wranglings.  Let  us 
build  on  certainty.  If  experience  can  bring  us 
acquainted  with  the  origine  of  thefe  elements,  com¬ 
mon  fenfe  fuggefts,  that  we  mud  flick  to  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  that  experience,  and  not  run  away  with 
frivolous  arguments. 

lean  and  ought  experimentally  to  judge  of  the 
materials  of  the  world,  or  of  the  fabrick  of  the  ele¬ 
ments,  as  I  judge  of  the  organization  of  the  whole: 
and  as  I  fee  fo  evident  a  prudence  in  the  fortment 
of  the  whole,  I  cannot  but  find  the  fame  in  the 
preparations  of  the  pieces.  This  is  quite  plain. 

And  really  experience  has  taught  me,  that  there  is 
not  lefs  prudence  ufed  in  the  making  of  the  wheels 
of  a  watch,  than  in  their  re-union  ;  and  that  there 
is  not  lefs  defign  in  the  determined  form  of  the 
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letters  that  fill  the  boxes  in  a  printing-houfe,  than 
in  the  colle&ion  of  thefe  letters  in  order  to  print  a 
work.  This  fure  is  common  fenfe.  Metaphyficks 
that  fwerve  from  it,  and  pretend  to  lead  us  to 
other  confequences,  by  denying  that  there  is  any 
counfel  or  prudence  in  the  relation  we  obferve  be¬ 
tween  the  light  and  the  ball  of  the  eye,  are  pitiful, 
and  defer ve  no  reply. 

If  the  materialift  talks  nonfenfically,  when,  in- 
ftead  of  an  infinitely  powerful  intelligence,  he 
eftabliffies  either  principles  determinate  from  and 
to  all  eternity,  and  putting  themfelves  in  motion, 
(which  is  full  of  contradi&ion)  or  a  vague  and 
eternal  matter  apt  to  become  whatever  you  may 
imagine  (which  is  conftantly  belyed  by  experi¬ 
ence)  ;  he  fays  nothing  more  rational,  and  even 
carries  his  rafhnefs  further,  in  affirming  after  Def- 
cartes  the  poffibility  of  the  organization  of  thefe 
matters  in  confequence  of  a  general  motion,  with¬ 
out  the  further  intervention  of  God.  But  though 
this  poffibility  of  a  matter  moved  fpontaneoufly 
from  all  eternity,  ffiould  be  as  conceivable  as  it  is 
abfurd  and  contrary  to  reafon  ;  that  matter  would 
neverthelefs  be  ftill  a  dull  lifelefs  ground  incapable 
of  producing  either  a  world,  or  order,  or  fpirits, 
or  intelligent  fubftances.  Cartefianifm  is  then 
here  no  manner  of  affiflance  to  materialifm  ;  be- 
caufe  the  Cartefian  fabrick  of  a  matter  moved  and 
whirling,  which  afterwards  difpofes  itfelf  into  a 
regular  world,  in  which  God  puts  no  manner  of 
proportion,  is  every  whit  as  unintelligible,  as  a 
blind  matter  that  ingenders  light,  order,  wife  mea^ 
fures,  and  intelligent  fubftances.  Reafon  under¬ 
stands  nothing  in  either  point  :  and  experience 
clafhes  equally  with  both.  Of  this  we  faw  the 
proofs  :  and  it  is  a  notorious  fa<5t,  that  fand  moved 
whatever  way  and  as  long  as  ever  you  pleafe,  will 

always 
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always  be  fand,  and  fhall  never  be  a  bird,  or  a  The  world 
pendulum,  no  more  than  an  angel  or  our  own  °fDzs CAR- 
lpiric. 

The  third  article  ;  I  mean  the  perpetual  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  fea  to  leave  one  whole  fide  of  the 
world,  in  order  to  gain  gradually  upon  the  other, 
and  fucceflively  to  pafsover  every  part,  which  is 
alledged  as  a  palpable  inftance  of  an  eternal  dura¬ 
tion,  is  another  idea  equally  contradicted  by  ex¬ 
perience. 

The  linkings  and  riflngs  of  fands  and  of  unfet¬ 
tled  grounds,  may  repel  or  attraCt  the  waters  of  a 
fea,  and  occafion  a  few  local  variations.  Thus  it 
is  that  the  fea  is  at  all  times  ready  to  overflow  cer¬ 
tain  parts  of  Holland,  which  are  preferved  only 
by  the  force  of  dikes.  Thus  it  has  abandoned  Har- 
fleur  in  Normandy,  and  the  port  of  Aigues-mor¬ 
tes  in  Languedoc.  But  though  it  has  quitted  fome 
of  our  weftern  coafts  by  the  diftance  of  a  league, 
it  has  neverthelefs  not  covered  theeaftern  coaft  for 
the  fame  diftance.  The  ports  ofjapha,  Alexan- 
dretta,  and  Smyrna,  are  what  they  were  formerly. 

The  fea  has  remained  conftantly  in  the  fame  place 
for  the  four  thoufand  years  it  has  been  known  :  nor 
can  it  be  proved  that  it  has  univerfally  left  unco¬ 
vered  the  northern  or  weftern  lands,  I  will  not 
fay  by  the  diftance  of  a  league,  but  of  one  Angle 
fathom,  in  order  to  afcend  as  much  on  the  oppo- 
Ate  grounds. 

The  numberlefs  ftiells  and  marine  bodies  which 
are  frequently  found  in  the  lands  now  inhabited, 
are,  together  with  the  horrid  fraCtures  and  declivi¬ 
ties  obferved  in  them  ( a ),  the  proofs,  not  indeed 
of  a  gradual  difplacing  of  the  waters  fucceflively 
diffuled  over  the  whole  furface  of  the  earth  through 

(a)  See  the  letter  at  the  end  of  the  third  Vol.  of  the  Spectacle 
de  la  nature. 
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an  eternal  feries  of  ages,  but  of  an  univerfal  hur¬ 
ricane  fuddenly  raifed  all  over  the  outfide  of  the 
’  globe,  of  a  fplitting  of  its  furface,  of  a  fudden 
finking  of  the  friable  parts,  and  of  a  tranfporta- 
tion  that  was  made  of  the  whole  mafs  of  the  wa¬ 
ters  from  within  their  ancient  refervoir  over  the 
major  part  of  the  lands  which  men  formerly  inha¬ 
bited  ;  fo  that  a  great  part  of  our  habitations  hap¬ 
pen  to  have  been  portions  of  the  ancient  bofom 
of  the  fea,  and  this  now  covers  a  very  great  num¬ 
ber  of  the  habitations  of  the  firft  men. 

Had  the  fea  by  little  and  little  got  over  all  the 
lands  ;  had  it  covered  and  proportionably  unco¬ 
vered  all  the  plains  and  all  the  mountains  ;  to  be 
fare  we  fhould,  with  the  fpoils  of  that  element, 
every  where  find  the  innumerable  veftiges  of  the 
habitations  of  men  :  a  multitude  of  vafesand  hard 
matters,  of  worked  metals,  of  buildings,  and  even 
whole  towns.  We  fhould  every  where  fee  monu¬ 
ments  varied  according  to  the  countries,  and 
fhewing  as  many  different  characters  as  there 
fhould  have  been  revolutions  in  the  immenfe 
duration  of  eternity.  Now,  there  isnofuch  thing 
found.  The  major  part  of  the  terreftrial  fruits  and 
animals,  which  men  thought  they  had  found  among 
the  fpoils  of  the  fea,  being  clofely  examined,  prove 
now  quite  other  things.  The  pretended  ferpents 
tongues  found  in  the  collections  of  natural  hiftory, 
are  evidently  the  teeth  of  the  great  fea-dog.  The 
pretended  fruits,  which  they  mifiook  for  petrified 
olives,  are  the  ornaments  with  which  a  certain  kind 
of  fea-urchin  has  its  fhell-fcull  covered  all  over, 
and  which  play  upon  its  back  like  fo  many  arms 
or  levers.  The  large  bones  that  have  been  often 
met  with  under  ground,  and  miftaken  for  ele-r 
phants  bones,  prove  now  to  be  the  carcafies  of  hip¬ 
popotami.  In  fhort,  we  every  where  find  marks 
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of  the  dwelling  of  the  fea,  but  none  of  thofe  over-  EWorld 
flown  habitations  which  ought  to  be  met  with  on  °f^ 

all  parts.  c  . — — 

But  this  is  dwelling  too  long  upon  theie  diimal 

notions  :  let  us  rather  lament  the  turn  of  mind  of 
thefe  men  who  preach  nothing  but  evidence,  and 
who  content  themfelves  with  a  materialifm  not 
only  incomprehenfible,  but  alio  full  of  abfurdity  . 
who  abandon  experience  and  hiflory,  which  they 
have  in  their  hands,  to  run  after  poflibilities  con¬ 
tradicted  by  matter  of  fad  *,  and  who,  in  order 
to  decide  what  we  are  to  think  about  the  flood  and 
the  foundations  of  the  whole  revelation,  chufe  to 
have  recourfe  to  metaphyflcal  lubtilty,  rather  than 
to  the  confonancy  of  traditions,  monuments,  expe¬ 
rience,  and  common  fenfe. 


IX. 

The  world  of  Newton. 

1  T  is  not  with  the  principles  of  Sir  Ifaac  New¬ 
ton  as  with  the  primitive  matter  of  Ariftotle,  Gaf~ 
fendus,  and  Defcartes.  This  matter,  let  it  be 
reprefented  to  us  under  any  terms  whatever,  as 
producing  all  things,  both  general  and  particular, 
by  the  bare  impreflion  of  motion,  is  agreeable  nei¬ 
ther  to  the  recital  of  Mofes,  according  to  which 
each  particular  being  is  the  work  of  a  particular 
will,  nor  to  experience,  according  to  which  it  is 
impoflible  for  any  general  motion  to  organize  a 
body,  or  to  produce  an  elementary  grain.  Whereas 
Newton’s  phyflcks  feem  perfectly  agreeable  to 
both.  He  contradicts  experience  upon  no  account, 
if  the  whole  of  his  phyflcks  amounts  only  to  the 
eftabli  Aiing  a  general  aCtion,  which  experience  may 
fhew  us  to  be  in  nature,  without  attempting  to 
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aflign  the  caufe  of  it.  His  phyficks  agree  perfe&jÿ 
with  the  recital  of  Moles  ;  fince  Newton,  like 
Mofes,  attributes  the  produ&ion  of  the  feveral  ele¬ 
ments,  and  the  organization  of  the  whole,  to  fo 
many  commands  or  intentions  of  the  Creator. 

I  had  till  now  deferred  finifhing  the  reading  of 
the  Jaft  part  of  his  opticks,  becaufe  it  contains  a 
number  of  qqeftions,  which  appeared  not  to  me  to 
have  any  connexion  with  my  prefent  work.  I 
have  juft  refumed  this  part,  towards  the  end  of 
which  I  find  two  oblervations,  which  I  quote  with 
the  utmoft  fatisfa<ftion.  I  have  endeavoured 
through  the  whole  courfe  of  this  hiftory  to  efta- 
blifh  it  as  a  truth,  that  we  are  to  attribute  to  fo 
many  fpecial  wills  of  God,  not  to  any  created 
caufe,  the  origine  of  the  feveral  elementary  na¬ 
tures,  and  the  formation  either  of  the  organized 
fpecies,  or  of  each  fphere,  and  of  the  whole  world* 
I  thought  I  had  found  the  proof  of  this  truth  in 
nature,  fuch  as  it  is  eftablrfhed  by  the  recital  of 
Mofes. .  Nor  is  it  a  fmall  fatisfa<ftion  to  me  to  find 
this  opinion,  which  has  made  imprefiions  upon  me 
m^ny  years  before  I  read  Newton,  fo  clearly  efta* 
blifhed  by  â  philofopher  of  fo  much  weight. 

In  the  beginning,  fays  he,  God  formed  mat¬ 
ter  into  particles  folid,  mafty,  hard,  impene¬ 
trable,  of  fuch  magnitudes  and  figures,  with 
tc  fuch  other  properties,  in  fuch  number  and  quan¬ 
tity,  and  in  fuch  proportion  with  regard  to 
“  fpace,  as  beft  anfwered  the  end  for  which  he 
“  formed  them.  And  as  thefe  primitive  particles 
are  folid,  they  on  that  very  account  are  incom- 
“  parably  harder  than  any  of  the  porous  bodies 
which  arecompofed  of  them  ;  and  fo  very  hard 
are  they,  that  the^y  neither  wear  out  nor  can  be 
broken  :  nothing  being  capable,  according  to 
the  common  courfe  of  nature,  to  divide  into 

“  feveral 
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“  feveral  parts  what  has  been  originally  made  one  The  worl» 
«  by  the  difpofal  of  God  himfelf.  While  thefe  ^*EVV~ 

44  particles  continue  intire,  they  may  through  all  ___ 
44  ages  conftitute  bodies  of  one  and  the  fame  na- 
44  ture  and  texture  :  whereas  if  they  fhould  happen 
44  to  wear  out,  or  to  be  broken  in  pieces,  the  na- 
44  ture  of  things,  which  depends  on  thefe  particles 
<c  fuch  as  they  were  made  in  the  beginning,  would 
44  change  infallibly.  The  water  and  the  earth, 

44  compofed  of  old  particles  worn  out,  and  of 
44  fragments  of  thefe  particles,  would  not  at  pre- 
44  fent  be  of  the  fame  nature  and  contexture  as  the 
44  water  and  the  earth  that  fhould  from  the  be- 
44  ginning  have  been  compofed  of  intire  particles. 

44  Confequently,  that  nature  may  be  durable,  the 
c  4  al  teration  of  corporeal  beings  ought  only  to  con- 
44  fill  in  the  different  reparations,  new  affemblages 
44  and  motions  of  thefe  permanent  particles  :  com- 
iC  pound  bodies  being  liable  to  be  broken,  not 
44  through  the  middle  of  thefe  folid  particles,  but 
4C  in  places  where  thefe  particles  are  joined  toge- 
4C  ther,  and  touch  one  another  only  in  a  fmall 
44  number  of  points.” 

This  gives  Mr.  Newton  occafionto  add  after¬ 
wards,  44  that  it  feems  that  all  material  things 
44  have  been  compofed  of  the  above  defcribed 
44  hard  and  folid  particles,  diverfly  combined  in 
44  the  primitive  formation  of  things  by  the  direc- 
44  tion  of  an  intelligent  agent:  for  to  him  who 
44  created  thefe  particles  it  belonged  to  put  them 
44  in  order.  It  would  not  be  a&ing  like  a  philo- 
44  fopher  to  pretend,  that  the  fimple  laws  of  na- 
44  ture  may  have  been  capableof  fetching  the  world 
44  out  of  the  chaos,  though  this  world  once  made  • 

44  may,  by  help  of  thefe  laws,  continue  to  fubfift 
44  for  many  ages  together.” 
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Let  us  now  fee  what  the  philofophy  of  Sir  Ifaad 
Newton  teaches  us,  and  what  benefit  we  may  reap 
from  it.  Jr 

It  may  be  reduced  to  three  principal  heads,  viz. 
vacuum,  the  laws  of  motion,  and  attra&ion. 

Firfi,  that  there  may  be,  and  that  there  are  in  re¬ 
ality,  fpaces  empty  of  all  bodies  in  the  univerfe,  Sir 
Ifaac  and  all  his  followers  undertake  to  fhew,  both 
from  the  fupreme  power  of  the  Creator,  and  from 
the  immobility  or  univerfal  ftiffnefs,  which,  for 
want  of  the  intermiffion  of  vacuum,  would  be  in 
the  mafs  of  bodies. 

God,  for  inftance,  may  create  no  more  than  fix 
unequal  globes,  and  put  them  three  large  and  three 
fmall  ones  together.  The  three  great  ones  drawn 
near  each  other,  leave  an  empty  fpace  between 
them,  and  the  three  fmall  ones  do  the  fame.  The 
vacuum  which  is  between  the  largeft  isgreater  than 
that  between  the  fmalleft.  There  may  of  courfe 
be  a  vacuum,  more  or  lefs  confiderable,  according 
to  the  remotenefs  or  proximity  of  bodies. 

The  poflibility  of  a  vacuum  may  beproved  ftill 
more  fim ply.  God  is  fuppofed  to  have  thought 
it  fit  to  create  none  but  one  fingle  hollow  ball,  or 
now  to  create  a  hollow  globe,  whofe  arch  is  in- 
tirely  without  pores,  and  admits  no  firange  bodies. 
Does  not  vacuum  in  this  cafe  become  poffible  and 
neceflary  ? 

Next  to  this,  the  Newtonians,  as  well  as  the 
Gaflendilts,  try  to  efiablilh  the  neceffity  of  a  va¬ 
cuum,  without  which  they  pretend,  that  motion 
would  be  impoffible  in  nature  ;  becaufe  any  body 
moved  would  every  moment  be  obliged  to  dif- 
place  a  mafs  of  matter  always  equal  to  its  own, 
and  would  ot  courfe  meet  with  a  denfity  or  a  re- 
fiftance  as  real  in  a  fluid  mafs  as  in  a  mafs  of  ftone. 
The  fione  refills  the  body  moved*  only  becaufe 
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the  latter  lofes  a  quantity  of  motion  equal  to  that  it  The  world 
communicates  to  the  former  in  difplacing  it.  Now  °f  New‘ 
the  fluid  mafs  being  really  equal,  takes  from  it  as  T0N' 
much  motion  as  a  ltone  to  be  difplaced  would  do. 

The  refiftance  therefore  will  be  the  fame,  and  the 
bodies  moved  will  be  inceflantly  ftopt  in  the 
plenum  :  or  in  other  words,  admitting  a  perfect 
plenum  in  the  univerfe,  is  introducing  an  univerfal 
ftiffnefs  or  petrification  into  it.  There  is  no  end  of 
thefe  difputes.  For  my  part,  I  frankly  own,  that 
I  never  could  underfland  any  thing  in  the  Cartefian 
plenum,  and  that,befides  the  inextricable  difficulty 
of  making  bodies  move  freely,  and  every  way  in 
a  plenum  conftantly  equal,  reafon  is  ftill  more 
fhocked  at  hearing  people  coldly  fay, .  that  God 
could  never  create  a  hollow  globe,  without  intro¬ 
ducing  fome  matter  into  it. 

Mr.  Defcartes  is  the  firft  who  has  ftudied  the 
confiant  laws  of  motion,  and  purfued  this  part  of 
phy Picks,  which  may  be  of  fo  much  inftru&ion, 
both  in  point  of  allronomy  and  of  mechanicks. 

But  though  his  firft  endeavours  are  infinitely  valua¬ 
ble,  yet  is  it  generally  confeflfed,  that  he  miftook 
in  a  great  many  points.  Newton,  without  difpute, 
injoys  the  glory  of  having  carried  the  exa&nefs  of 
obfervation  and  calculations  concerning  the  (hocks 
of  bodies,  and  the  communication  of  motions  much 
farther.  Poflibly  he  has  not  cleared  all  ;  and  there 
may  be  fome  miftakes  to  be  redreffed  in  certain  ar¬ 
ticles  ftill  difputed.  But  his  work  in  this  kind  is 
of  infinite  help  to  us. 

The  firft  law  which  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  eftablifhes  T.  bw, 
after  Mr.  Defcartes  is,  that  every  body  has  a  ten-  The  ten¬ 
dency  towards  remaining  in  its  ftate  either  of  reft  of 
or  motion.  Any  body  at  reft  by  its  mafs  refifts  wards  per- 
the  impreflion  of  motion,  and  the  larger  the  fever  ingin 
mafs,  the  greater  is  the  refiftance.  (Bat  muft  it  betheir  ftate- 
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furpaffed  by  a  greater  force  to  be  put  in  motion  ?) 
A  body  in  motion  continues  to  move,  till  an¬ 
other  force  flops  it,  or  makes  it  deviate  from  its 
direction  :  and  this  difpofition  of  bodies  towardsper- 
fevering  in  their  prefent  ftate  is  what  Sir  Ifaac 
calls  vis  inertia.  It  is  a  paflive  ftate,  whereby  a 
body  either  continues  at  reft,  or  perfeveres  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  its  motion  j  becaule  a  body  cannot  move 
fpontaneoufly,  or  give  itfelf  a  new  direction. 

This  law,  though  agreeable  to  experience, 
might,  if  not  well  underftood,  occafion  dangerous 
miftakes.  The  vis  inertia  is  nothing  real  in  the 
body  at  reft  :  and  the  refiftance  to  the  impreflion 
of  motion  is  greater  or  lefs  in  bodies  at  reft,  in 
proportion  to  their  denlity,  or  to  the  greater  quan¬ 
ti  ty'of  matter  through  which  the  motion  is  divided. 
The  greater  the  divifion,  the  greater  the  refiftance. 
Therefore  a  large  mafs  refills  more  than  a  fmall 
one.  The  vis  inertia,  or  the  tendency  towards 
perfevering  in  the  fame  ftate,  is  alfo  found  in  mov¬ 
ing  bodies  ;  but  in  good  truth  this  tendency  is 
as  yet  nothing  real  in  them  :  It  is  foreign  to  them. 
However,  it  is  fomething  very  real  in  God  in  whom 
it  does  refide  ;  fince  it  is  nothing  but  that  confiant 
and  regular  aftion,  whereby  the  Creator  continues 
to  tranfport  bodies  according  to  the  law  he  has 
eftablilhed.  ’Tis  true,  this  is  not  what  Sir  Ifaac 
fays  :  but  it  evidently  refults  from  his  principles. 
There  are,  according  to  him,  and  experience, 
cafes  in  which  bodies, in  clalhing  againft  each  other, 
lofe  all  their  motion  -,  other  cafes,  in  which  one 
body  lofes  all  its  motion,  by  communicating  the 
whole  of  it  to  another,  and  cafes  in  which  motion 
is  divided.  Newton  obferves,  and  admirably  well 
accounts  for  the  variety  of  thefe  divifions,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  variety  of  cafes.  One  truth  fenfibly 
refults  from  it,  viz.  that  God  has  regulated  thefe 

things 
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things  according  to  his  will,  and  that  their  perfe- 
vering  in  their  ftate,  is  nothing  but  an  effedt  of  his 
law.  There  is  in  the  body  moved  no  virtue,  or 
any  real  force  inherent  in  it,  nor  any  difcernment 
to  vary  its  direction  -,  but  a  bare  effedt  of  that 
omnipotence,  which  continues  to  move  bodies 
according  to  the  different  cafes,  and  in  the  manner 
appointed  by  his  wifdom. 

It  is  fo  very  true,  that  this  perfeverance  of  moved 
bodies  in  continuing  their  motion  is  mo  reality  in 
them,  and  is.no  way  different  from  God’s  will, 
that  this  motion  has  bounds,  and  ceafes  totally  in 
the  cafes  prefcribed  by  the  free  will  of  the  Creator. 
When  two  hard  bodies  of  equal  bulk  and  velocity 
meet,  God,  inftead  of  taking  all  motion  from 
them,  (as  he  does  in  this  cafe)  might  have  com¬ 
manded  the  one  to  transfer  its  motion  to  the  other, 
in  which  cafe  they  would  have  been  refledted,  con¬ 
tinuing  each  the  way  begun  by  the  other.  He 
would  not  have  it  fo,  doubtlefs,  that  certain  mo¬ 
tions  might  finilh  inftead  of  continuing  for  ever  : 
which,  together  with  the  motions  newly  occafioned 
by  the  liberty  of  man,  would  have  put  the  earth 
into  confufion,  by  a  multiplicity  of  adtions  contra¬ 
dicting  each  other,  and  perpetuated  in  infinitum. 

It  was  proper  to  make  this  obfervation  upon  the 
tendency  of  moved  bodies  towards  perfevering  in 
their  motion  and  diredtion  -,  left  thofe  who  may 
approve  of  the  Newtonian  fyftem  fhould  fuppofe 
in  bodies  moved  a  force  and  reality  of  adtion  which 
is  not  in  them  ;  and  that  they  may  on  the  contrary 
be  fenfible,  that  the  perfeverance  of  bodies  in  their 
motion  is  the  work  of  the  moft  free  will  of  God, 
and  of  a  providence  that  watches  over  us  :  that  it 
does  not  neceffarily  followfrom  the  fun’s  revolving 
to-day  towards  the  weft,  that  it  will  reappear  to¬ 
morrow  at  the  eaft  ;  and  that  the  laws  whereby  the 
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Cosmo-  world  is  governed,  far  from  diminifhing  in  the 
C0NY-  leaft  our  gratitude,  ought  rather,  when  rightly 
*  underftood,  to  excite  and  enliven  it. 

II.  Law.  The  fécond  Newtonian  law  is,  that  the  extent 
Proper-  of  the  caufe  rules  that  of  the  efifedt,  and  that  the 

alteration  of  the  effedt  is  proportional  to  the  alté¬ 
ré  caufe.  ration  of  the  caufe,  which  being  fimple,  double, 
or  triple,  produces  a  fimple,  double  or  triple  efFedt  : 
which  point  requires  no  explication,  nor  any  remark. 

III.  Law.  The  third  law  conflits  in  faying,  that  where-ever 
Reaction,  there  is  any  adtion  or  impreflion,  there  is  likewife 

a  readtion  contrary  to  it,  and  equal  to  the  impref- 
fion.  Which  means,  that  if  one  body  adts  upon  an¬ 
other,  the  fécond  takes  from  the  firft  a  part  of 
its  motion  :  whereby  Sir  Ifaac  underftands  that 
the  fécond  adts  upon  the  firit  by  the  whole  ex.' 
tent  of  the  adtivity  it  takes  from  it.  For  inftance, 
if  a  body  meets  with  another,  it  is  either  totally 
ftopt,  or  only  retarded  according  to  the  cafe.  But 
it  always  lofes  what  it  communicates  to  the  other, 
and  it  is  always  ftopt  or  retarded  by  a  power  exadlly 
equal  to  what  it  lofes,  and  confequently  a  power 
which  the  other  exerts  upon  it.  A  globe  pufhed 
clafhes  with  another  that  went  lefs  quick  than  it, 
and  accelerates  the  velocity  thereof.  What  velocity 
the  fécond  acquires,  it  takes  from  the  firft.  What 
it  acquires  therefore  adts  upon  the  firft,  fince  it 
puflies  it  in  a  contrary  diredtion  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  retards  it  as  much  as  it  is  itfelf  accele¬ 
rated.  If  a  horfe,  having  ftrength  equal  to  one 
thoufand  pounds  weight,  puts  in  motion  a  pack 
weig  king  eight  hundred  ;  fo  much  as  the  horfe 
pulls  the  burden,  fo  much  does  the  latter  draw  the 
horfe.  They  equally  exert  on  each  other  an  im- 
prefiion  of  eight  hundred  pounds  weight.  The 
horfe  which  has  fomething  more,  and  which  by  the 

flexibility  of  his  mufcles  always  repeats  the  fame 
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a<£tion,  and  the  fame  power,  goes  on,  is  fuperior,  The  wori.d 
and  caufes  the  burden  to  follow.  If  you  put  upon  */Nevv- 
the  horfe  a  child  weighing  forty  or  fifty  pounds,  TON‘ 
the  horfe  will  ftill  go  on.  But  if  he  is  mounted 
by  a  fellow  of  two  hundred  pounds  weight,  then 
the  whole  flrength  of  the  horfe  is  exhaufted.  The 
horfe  who  tries  to  carry  off  both  man  and  pack, 
exerts  upon  the  whole  burden  a  power  equal 
to  a  thoufand  pounds  weight,  and  the  burden  on 
the  other  hand  exerts  the  force  of  one  thoufand 
pounds  weight  upon  the  horfe.  They  remain  in 
equilibrio,  and  nothing  proceeds. 

The  fourth  law,  and  that  which  moft  efpecially  iv.  Law, 
charaderifes  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  fyltem  is,  that  all  Attrac- 
bodies  weigh  one  upon  another,  or  that  there  is  intion* 
all  bodies  a  force  which  may  be  called  attraction, 
whereby  they  tend,  or  are  carried  towards  each 
other. 

Of  this,  fays  he,  we  find  the  proof  both  in  the 
heavens  and  on  the  earth.  In  the  heavens  we  fee 
the  ftars  approaching  each  other,  fometimes  more, 
fometimes  lefs,  and  an  inquiry  may  be  made  into 
the  caufe  which  hinders  them  from  receding  incei- 
fantly  from  the  centre  of  their  motion,  or  which 
brings  them  thither  again.  In  making  the  firft 
trials  of  this  inquiry  upon  the  moon  which  turns 
round  the  earth,  we  find  that  the  fame  caufe  which 
brings  down  a  flint  or  a  marble  call  into  the  air, 
alio  brings  down  the  moon  again  towards  the  earth. 

The  ftone  caft  has  a  centrifugal  force,  whereby  it 
recedes  from  the  earth.  But  it  at  the  fame  time 
yields  to  another  fuperior  force  tending  towards 
the  centre,  which  brings  it  to  it  again.  The  moon 
likewife,  by  the  motion  it  has  received,  and  which 
carries  it  ofi  from  the  earth,  has  a  tendency  towards 
receding  from  it  and  it  would  really  go  for  ever 
from  us  according  to  the  firfi:  law?  if  there  wTas  not 
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at  the  fame  time  another  power  that  brought  it 
back  cowards  the  earth.  One  of  thefe  two  forces 
is  a  bridle  to  the  other.  Were  the  moon  aban¬ 
doned  to  its  centrifugal  force,  it  would  leave  the 
circular  line  it  delcribes  round  the  earth,  and  pro¬ 
ceed  according  to  a  ftrait  line  that  would  be  tan¬ 
gent  to  the  point,  wherein  it  fhould  leave  the  circle 
of  its  revolution  :  and  if  it  was  totally  given  over 
to  the  centripetal  force,  it  would  rufh  precipitately 
upon  the  earth.  But  the  concurrence  of  thefe  two 
forces  detains  it  in  its  orbit.  Whereby  it  appears, 
that  the  ftrait  line,  wherein  the  moon  endeavours 
to  get  away  by  the  centrilugal  force,  is  bent  or 
curved  by  the  force  of  retraction,  and  that  the  next 
tangent  which  it  endeavours  anew  to  defcribe,  is 
alfo  inftantaneoufly  curved  by  the  centripetal  force. 
This  curvature  is  properly  the  work  of  attraction  ; 
and  we  know  by  geometry,  that  the  moon  falling 
towards  the  centre  by  the  uniform  virtue  of  the 
fame  attraction,  would  defcribe  the  ray  of  its  orbit 
in  the  fame  fpace  of  time  that  it  would  defcribe  the 
quarter  part  of  the  faid  orbit  or  curvature.  In 
meafuring  the  time  it  employs  in  defcribing  one 
quarter  of  its  orbit  therefore,  we  alio  meafure  the 
time  it  would  be  in  defcribing  its  ray  by  the  uni¬ 
form  impreftion  of  attraction.  We  know  the  du¬ 
ration  of  the  circular  revolution  of  the  moon  round 
the  earth.  We  likewife  know  the  diftance  from 
the  earth  to  the  moon,  viz,  fixty  terreftrial  femi- 
diameters.  Knowing  then  how  many  feet  of  its 
orbit  the  moon  delcribes  in  one  minute,  we  know 
how  many  of  its  rays  it  would  defcribe  in  falling 
uniformly  towards  the  centre  by  virtue  of  the  at¬ 
traction  it  feels  at  that  diftance  from  the  earth  : 
and  it  is  found  that  it  would  defcribe  fifteen  foot  in 
one  minute.  But  it  has  been  obferved  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  attraction,  which  brings  the  moon 
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down  again  towards  the  earth,  a£ts  differently,  ac~  The  world 
cording  to  the  different  points  of  remotenefs  from  °f  New~ 
the  centre  -,  that  it  increafes  towards  the  earth  in  an  ’ 
inverfe  proportion  of  the  fquareof  the  diftance,  or 
that  it  diminifhes  from  the  earth  in  proportion  as 
the  fquare  of  the  diftance  increafes  :  fo  that  the  moon 
placed  at  the  fécond terreftrial  femi-diameter,  would 
be  attra&ed  four  times  lefs  than  at  the  firft  :  when 
placed  at  the  third  femi-diameter,  it  would  be  at¬ 
tracted  nine  times  lefs  vigoroufly  :  and  the  attrac¬ 
tion  would  be  fixteen  times  lefs  at  the  fourth  femi- 
diameter,  and  fo  on.  The  moon,  which  at  the 
fixtieth  femi-diameter  defcribes  fifteen  foot  in  one 
minute,  being  at  laft  fixty  times  lower,  or  very 
near  the  earth,  would  then  in  one  minute  defcribe 
3600  times  fifteen  foot  :  the  fquare  of  fixty  being 
60  times  60,  that  is,  3600. 

Let  us  now  fee  what  fpace  a  ftone  falling  down 
goes  through  in  one  minute.  It  is  placed  exaCtly 
lixty  terreftrial  femi-diameters  lower  than  the  mid¬ 
dle  diftance  of  the  moon.  It  is  matter  of  fait,  that 
in  one  fécond,  or  the  fixtieth  part  of  one  minute, 
this  ftone  goes  through  a  fpace  of  fifteen  foot.  Now, 
according  to  the  experiments  made  by  Galileo,  the 
fpaces  gone  through  by  heavy  bodies  are  as  the 
fquares  of  the  times.  What  will  the  fquare  of  the 
fixtieth  fécond,  which  completes  the  minute,  be? 

It  is  fixty  times  fixty,  or  3600.  The  ftone  fhall 
then  at  the  end  of  the  minute  have  gone  through 
3600  times  fifteen  foot.  Multiplying  fifteen  by 
3600,  the  produit  will  be  54000. 

Thus  the  moon  and  the  ftone,  when  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  earth,  will  equally  go  through  fifty- 
four  thoufand  foot  in  one  minute  :  and  the  ftone,  if 
carried  into  the  orbit  of  the  moon,  and  thence  let 
go,  will  there  experience  an  attraction  3 600  times 
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lefs,  or  will  go  through  only  a  fpace  of  fifteen  foot 
in  one  minute. 

Sir  Ifaac  from  this  conformity  of  effeCts  hav¬ 
ing  deduced  the  unity  of  the  caufe,  and  endea¬ 
voured  to  fliew  that  gravity  is  nothing  different 
from  attraction,  looks  upon  the  earth  for  other 
proofs  of  the  attraction,  by  which  bodies,  accord¬ 
ing  to  him,  tend  toward  each  other.  In  order  to 
this,  he  a!i<  iges  the  rifing  of  fluids  in  capillary 
pipes,  mag:.etifms,  and  electricities,  infilling  above 
all  upon  an  experiment,  which  feems  to  prove  at¬ 
traction  fenfibly  enough. 

He  expofes  the  faCt  in  his  opticks  as  follows  : 
tc  If  two  laminae  of  glafs,  flat  and  fmooth,  three 

or  four  inches  broad,  and  twenty  or  twenty-five 
“  inches  long,  are  laid  one  parallel  to  the  hori- 
iC  zon,  and  the  other  upon  this,  in  i'uch  manner, 
fiC  that  touching  one  another  by  one  of  their  extre- 
cc  mities,  they  make  an  angle  of  about  ten  or  fifteen 
<c  minutes:  their  inward  furfaces  being  moiltened 
“  with  a  clean  cloth  dipt  in  the  oil  of  turpentine, 
“  and  one  or  two  drops  of  this  oil  being  let  fall  on 
“  that  end  of  the  under  glafs  which  is  mofl  remote 
cc  from  the  abovefaid  angle,  fo  foon  as  the  upper 
<c  lamina  fhall  be  laid  upon  the  inferior  in  fuch 
“  manner,  that  it  may  touch  it  at  one  end,  and 

make  with  it  an  angle  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes 
ct  juft  mentioned  ;  the  drop  will  begin  to  move 
4C  towards  the  meeting  of  the  two  laminæ  of  glafs, 
ec  and  continue  fo  to  do  with  an  accelerated  velo- 
cc  city,  till  it  gets  thither.  For  the  two  glafTes 
<c  attraCi  the  drop,  and  hurry  it  toward  the  part 
c<  where  the  attractions  incline  :  and  if,  while  the 
*c  drop  is  in  motion,  you  raife  this  extremity  of 
lt  the  glafTes  at  which  they  touch  each  other,  and 
“  towards  which  the  drop  proceeds,  the  drop  will 
f c  continue  to  afcend  between  the  two  glafTes,  and 
i  “  con- 
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“  confequently  it  is  attraded  j  and  the  higher  you  The  world 
“  lift  this  extremity  of  the  glafiès,  the  flower  °/New” 

“  the  drop  will  mount.  Being  at  laft  ftopt,  it  TQN* 

46  will  be  as  much  hurried  downwards  by  its  own 
“  weight,  as  it  was  carried  up  by  attradion. 5> 

The  fifth  part  of  Sirlfaac  Newton’s  philofophy 
conflits  in  examining  what  muft  be  the  curve  de- 
fcribed  by  a  planet,  which  being  carried  away  by  its 
centrifugal  force  upon  a  tangent,  is  perpetually  re¬ 
traded  towards  the  centre,  and  thus  obliged  to 
circulate.  He,  by  the  moft  exad  and  moft  pro¬ 
found  geometry,  finds,  that  this  curve  muft  be  an 
ellipfis,  or  an  orbit  nearly  of  the  oval  kind  :  which 
is  agreeable  to  the  phænomena. 

Sixthly,  he  applies  his  principle  of  attradion 
to  the  fun  and  planets.  He  pretends  that  the 
fun  weighs  or  tends  towards  them,  and  that  they 
reciprocally  gravitate  upon  him.  He  examines 
the  mafs  and  weight  of  each  of  thefe  bodies  :  and 
comparing  the  motion  of  the  fun  towards  them  and 
the  gravitations  or  refpedive  tendencies  of  the  pla¬ 
nets  towards  the  fun  ;  of  the  primitive  planets  to¬ 
wards  each  other,  and  of  the  fecondary  planets 
toward^  the  great  planet  that  ferves  them  as  a  cen¬ 
tre  ;  he  thence  deduces  fituations  and  a  courfe, 
which  prove  more  agreeable  to  the  phænomena 
than  any  thing  hitherto  faid  on  this  fubjed.  And 
on  this  comparifon  of  the  attradive  forces  of  the 
planets  it  is,  that  the  moft  famous  part  of  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton’s  phyficks  runs. 

x. 

V 

Judgments  on  Newton's  phyficks. 

MOST  of  the  northern  naturalifts,  and  many 
of  our  own,  being  out  of  conceit  with  Cartefianifm, 

which 
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Cosmo-  which  both  in  general,  and  in  its  application  to  par- 
G0NY‘  ticular  cafes  appeared  little  fatisfadory  to  them, 
were  but  the  more  ready  to  liften  to  a  new  mafter. 
They  were  tranfported  with  the  admiration  of  the 
exadnefs  of  Sir  Ifaac’s  geometrical  operations  ;  and 
by  degrees  came  to  overlook  certain  difficulties, 
which  the  obfcure  idea  of  attradion  at  firft  raifed 
in  their  minds,  in  confideration  of  the  conformity 
of  the  whole  to  the  celeftial  phænomena.  This 
dodrine  is  now  very  well  received  in  the  moft  fa¬ 
mous  academies.  It,  in  a  manner,  holds  the  firft  rank 
rthere:  and  the  partifansof  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  when 
they  come  to  underftand  his  geometry,  are  fo  much 
affected  by  the  penetration  of  his  genius,  that  they 
never  mention  him  without  a  kind  ofenthufiafm  : 

His  demonftrations  are  ideas  altogether  divine. 
iC  He  has  gone  further  than  we  ever  could  have 
tc  expeded  to  arrive.  Angelick  natures  are  jea- 
*c  lous  of  what  has  been  granted  to  him  -,  and  it  is 
“  a  very  great  honour  to  mankind^  that  Newton 
“  has  been  one  of  the  fpecies.” 

Some  othernaturalifts,  not  only  Italian,  German, 
and  French,  butalfo  of  his  own  countrymen,  pafs 
quite  another  judgment  on  his  philofophy.  If  fatyr 
and  a  partial  difpofition  have  no  (hare  in  th&r  com¬ 
plaints,  it  is  but  juft  we  fhould  hear  them. 

We  are,  they  fay,  neither  envious  nor  ungrate¬ 
ful.  We  are  indebted  to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  for 
knowing  light  and  colours  more  exadly  than  we 
did  before.  It  is  he  that  has  with  fuccefs  helped  on 
the  conftrudion  of  the  refleding  telefcope,  of  which 
James  Gregory  of  Aberdeen  in  Scotland  had  given 
*  See  optica  the  firft  idea  and  figure  in  his  opticks*,  without 
promotci ,  having  been  able  to  find  in  his  own  country  any 

rtl7yclr  workman  capable  of  executing  it  aright.  We  now 
1663.  leave  the  cumberfome  method  contrived  by  Sir 
Iiaac  Newton,  of  making  the  aperture  fideways, 

where 
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where  the  eye  is  to  applied,  and  refume  the  firftr£<?  world 
invention  of  the  Scotch  optician.  But  however,  it  °f  New~ 
is  Newton  who  firft  has  directed  the  work  of  the  T0N‘ 
artift,  and  inriched  the  publick  with  this  admirable 
inftrument. 

We  don’t  in  the  lead  find  fault  with  fuch  as  em¬ 
ploy  the  hypothefis  of univerfal  gravitation,  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  order  of  the  heavens.  They  may  do  it  if 
they  pleafe.  We  are  fo  prodigioufiy  diftant  from 
the  planets,  and  according  to  Newton  himfelf, 
fo  very  great  ftrangers  to  the  nature  of  the  things 
near  us,  that  it  is  little  to  us,  whether  the  un¬ 
known  principle,  which  brings  the  planets  near 
each  other,  and  makes  them  turn  round  certain 
centres,  be  called  by  the  name  of  attraction,  or  by 
that  of  preflure  or  impulfion.  We  do  not  cavil 
with  him  about  a  word.  Prudence  even  requires 
that  we  fhould  acquaint  ourlelves  with  his  method, 
and  make  ufe  of  his  obfervations,  if  they  bring  us 
nearer  to  the  truth  of  phænomena,  and  the  order  of 
nature,  than  any  other: 

But  what  fhocks  us  is,  the  excefiive  extent  given 
to  the  fyftem  of  attraction,  and  the  feveral  abufes 
of  it. 

They  extend  it  too  far.  The  celeftial  phæno¬ 
mena  (  a  few  irregularities  excepted  )  anfwering 
exactly  to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  arguments  ;  people 
infer  from  thence,  that  this  attraction  is  generally 
reciprocal  between  all  bodies,  whether  terreftrial 
or  celeftial  :  that  it  is  a  law  really  fubfifting,  or 
even  a  force  inherent  in  all  bodies,  which  is  a  very 
wrong  confequence.. 

The  ancient  aftronomers,  with  their  different 
circles,  their  epicycles,  and  many  geometrical 
demonftrations,  foretold  eclipfes.  They  exaCtly 
marked  out  the  courfe  of  the  fun,  and  the  fixa¬ 
tions  of  the  planets.  They  thought  themfelves 
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intitled  from  thence  to  conclude,  that  nature  was 
ranged  as  they  had  conceived  it.  Neverthelefs 
Copernicus  and  Galileo  have  convinced  the  whole 
world  of  the  fallhood  of  the  fyftem  of  Ptolemy  and 
the  Arabians. 

Kepler  had  recourfe  to  other  hypothefesand  new 
calculations,  by  means  of  which  he  geometrically 
adapted  the  whole  order  of  the  heavens  to  a  new 
motion  he  had  framed  of  them  to  himfelf.  i.  He 
admitted  in  the  fun  a  foul  deftined  to  make  it  turn 
upon  its  axis,  and  to  fend  far  away  an  image  of 
the  fun  adling  powerfully  round  about  it.  2.  This 
image,  though  immaterial,  pufhed  the  planets  in 
proportion  to  the  folidity  of  their  mafifes,  and  of  its 
own  force,  which  diminifhes  all  round  as  the  fquare 
of  the  diftance  increafed.  He  determined  the  length 
and  confequently  the  weakening  of  the  radius- 
vedtor,  or  carrying  ray  of  the  planet  from  the 
largenefs  of  its  orbit.  He  proportionally  deter¬ 
mined  the  increafe  of  the  mafsof  the  planets  by  the 
lengthening  of  this  radius-vedtor.  By  the  calcu¬ 
lation  he  built  upon  thefe  hypothefes,  he  next 
Formed  the  rule,  which  has  proved  exadtly  agree¬ 
able  to  the  phænomena,  and  which  is  become  fo 
very  famous  among  aftronomers,  that  the  cubes  of 
the  diftances  of  the  planets  from  the  fun  are  among 
themfelves  as  the  fquares  of  the  times  of  their  revo¬ 
lutions  :  fo  that  by  knowing  exadtly  the  duration 
of  their  revolutions,  one  may  very  nearly  aflign 
their  refpedtive  diftances,  and  their  diftances  from 
the  fun.  3.  Kepler,  in  order  to  account  why  the 
planets  defcribe  orbits  excentrick  to  the  fun,  ima¬ 
gined  that  the  bodies  of  the  planets  were  compofed 
of  fibres  in  form  of  bearded  arrows,  which  lay  all 
the  fame  way,  and  flattened  when  their  points  were 
offered  to  the  fun  on  one  fide,  but  which  flood 
on  end  when  offered  to  it  on  the  other.  When 
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they  offered  to  the  ray  of  the  fun  the  fide  of  the  The  worlo 
flattened  barbs,  this  was  a  friendly  fide,  which,  °f  Naw‘ 
he  faid,  caufed  an  attraction  towards  the  fun.  When  *,  ,  , 
on  the  other  harid  the  planets  prefented  to  the  fun 
their  fibres  Handing  up  on  end,  and  againft  the 
grain,  this  was  an  unfriendly  fide,  and  this  manner 
of  prefenting  themfelves  to  the  fun  caufed  a  repul- 
fion.  So  that  the  radius-vedor,  or  carrier  of  the 
planet,  attraded  it  towards  the  fun  in  one  cafe, 
and  drove  it  therefrom  in  another.  The  rule  of 
Kepler,  and  whatever  he  eftablilhes,  that  is  agree¬ 
able  to  obfervations,  was  retained.  But  this  con¬ 
formity  did  not  hinder  judicious  people  from  look¬ 
ing  with  an  eye  of  pity  upon  all  thefe  fuppofitions 
of  fibres  flattened  or  (landing  up  on  end,  of  attrac¬ 
tions  and  repulfions,  notwithftanding  the  pompous 
expreflions  and  geometrical  apparatus  which  ferve 
to  fet  off  thefe  fuppofitions. 

The  attradions,  repulfions,  and  immaterial 
powers  fo  much  ufed  by  Newton,  owe  their  birth 
to  Kepler.  The  obfervations,  geometry,  and 
calculations  he  has  annexed  to  them,  are  with¬ 
out  difpute  fuperior  to  the  work  of  Kepler  : 
but  have  the  attradive,  repelling,  and  immaterial 
forces,  acquired  a  greater  merit  or  reality  than 
they  had  before,  for  having  been  put  into  better 
company  ? 

The  partifans  of  Sir  Ifaac  are  not  the  only  per- 
fons  who  realize  to  an  excefs  this  fuppofition  or  pre¬ 
tended  caufe  of  the  motions  of  the  univerfe,  which 
he  expreffes  by  the  obfcure  name  of  attradion,  for 
no  other  reafon  than  becaufe  he  knows  not  whac 
that  caufe  is.  He  feems  to  have  himfelf  been  the 
dupe  of  his  own  language,  and  of  his  too  great 
familiarity  with  the  attradion  and  the  repulfions. 

He  finds  them  every-where.  ’Tistrue,  he  in  fome 
place  fays,  that  the  effed  he  attributes  to  an  attrac- 
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tion  may  poffibly  be  that  of  a  repulfion.  But  it  is 
plain  enough,  that  he  was  of  a  contrary  opinion  : 
for  when  he  inquires  into  the  origine  of  the  coheûon 
of  bodies,  and  into  the  reafon  why  the  little  maffes 
of  the  elements  are  more  difficult  to  be  feparated 
than  the  large  ones  -,  it  is,  fays  he,  becaufe  the 
elements  having  no  pores,  exert  upon  each  other 
an  attradion,  which  ads  by  the  whole  depth  of 
their  mafs,  and  the  whole  extent  of  their  furface  : 
whereas  the  fecondary  corpufcules,  which  are 
compofed  of  the  primitive  maffes  of  the  elements, 
begin  to  admit  of  pores,  and  the  fmall  bodies  of 
the  third  clafs  compofed  of  the  fecondary  ones, 
admit  of  a  number  greater  dill.  Whence  it  muft 
needs  happen,  that  the  primary  particles  adhere 
itnuch  more  powerfully  to  each  other,  the  fecond- 
ary  attrad  each  other  lefs,  and  thofe  of  the  third 
cïafs  lefs  {till.  The  attradions  of  courfe  dimi- 
nhli  in  proportion  as  the  maffes  increafe,  and  at  a 
ditlance  a  hundred  times  greater,  a  hundred  mul¬ 
tiplied  by  a  hundred,  that  is,  the  fquare  of  the 
diftance,  gives  you  the  exad  meafure  of  the  weaken¬ 
ing  of  the  attradion.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  in  in¬ 
quiring  into  the  caufe  of  the  cohefion  of  the  firft 
elements,  has  no  ulterior  bodies  left  that  can  pro¬ 
duce  any  impulfion.  He  then  molt  fincerely  re¬ 
ceded  the  impulfion,  and  realized  attradion  as  an 
original  fource  of  the  adivity  and  combinations 
of  which  nature  is  compofed.  But  it  would  be 
much  better  to  remain  idle,  than  with  great  labour 
to  exercife  one’s  geometry  in  calculating  and  mea- 
furing  imaginary  adions,  which  are  no  manner  of 
information  to  us.  Where-ever  Sir  Ifaac  Newton 
and  his  followers  perceive,  or  fancy  they  perceive 
any  geometry,  they  immediately  miftake  it  for 
nature  itfelf.  Witnefs  their  readion,  which  they 
make  fo  much  noife  about,  and  which  is  nothing 

but 
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but  a  geometrical  way  ofexpreffing  the  diminution  The  world 
of  communicated  motions,  without  our  reaping  °f  New“ 
any  phyfical  knowledge  from  it,  or  any  light  upon  T0N‘ 
the  nature  of  any  thing  whatever.  Witnefs  again 
their  drop  of  oil,  of  which  the  acceleration  between 
two  laminæ  of  glafs  inclined  one  upon  another  they 
exactly  calculate.  Can  one,  they  fay,  not  here 
perceive  the  exiftence  and  true  progrefs  of  at¬ 
traction  ? 

Before  we  explain  the  accelerated  motion  of  their 
drop  of  oil,  we  would  ask  them  how  it  happens, 
that  fuch  a  mafs  as  that  of  the  cathedral  of  Paris, 
which  has  an  attraction  infinite  as  it  were  in  com- 
parifon  to  that  of  a  feather,  does  not  attract  to  itfelf 
this  feather,  which  freely  flies  in  the  air  along  its 
walls  ?  We  would  next  ask  them,  why  in  the  angle 
which  joins  the  wall  of  the  crofs-windows  with  that 
of  the  nave  of  the  church,  we  do  not  experience 
an  attraction  ftill  more  powerful  than  in  another 
place.  It  feems,  that  a  fmall  body  ought  not  to 
venture  into  thispaflfage,  for  fear  of  being  attraded, 
and  rudely  clapt  againft  the  walls,  by  a  fuCtion 
that  would  increafe  in  proportion  as  the  fquare  of 
the  diftance  diminifhes.  That  cannot  be,  they 
gravely  reply,  becaufe  the  earth,  the  great  planet, 
makes  all  thefe  attractions  ceafe  by  the  fuperiority 
of  its  own  :  and  left  the  thing  fhould  be  doubted, 
calculations  are  made  :  the  feather  is  weighed,  then 
the  cathedral,  and  then  the  whole  earth  :  and  the 
long  train  of  cyphers,  by  which  the  cathedral  is 
fuperior  to  a  feather,  is  nothing  in  comparifon  of 
that  by  which  the  terreftrial  globe  is  fuperior  to  the 
cathedral.  The  arithmetick  is  exaCt,  we  believe 
it,  but  the  ufe  made  of  it  is  very  little  fo.  If  the 
cathedral  has  no  longer  any  attradion  in  prefence 
of  the  earth,  why  fhould  two  laminæ  of  glafs  have 
more  privilege  ?  How  can  rhey  freely  enjoy  their 
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prerogatives  in  prefence  of  the  large  planet  ?  Oh  l 
fay  thefe  gentlemen,  it  is  an  attraPion  of  another 
kind*  There  are  attrapions  aping  from  the  centre 
of  bodies,  and  by  the  whole  depth  of  the  mafifes. 
There  are  others  which  aP  only  by  their  furface. 
Such  is  in  particular  that  of  the  laminæ  of  glafs. 
Let  thefe  laminæ  be  more  or  lefs  thick  ;  the  drop 
makes  its  way  equally.  This  is  then  an  attraPion 
of  a  particular  kind,  and  there  are  (till  many  other 
diftinguilhed  kinds  of  attraPion.  Some  are  elePric, 
fome  magnetick,  forqe ....  We  with  all  our  heart 
confent  that  people  fhould  imagine  as  many  kinds  of 
attraPion  as  they  pleafe  :  but  let  us  infift  only  upon 
that  which  the  Newtonians  pretend  by  a  fmgular 
law  of  God  to  have  been  fixed  on  the  furfacè  of  cer¬ 
tain  bodies  only.  If  this  attraPion  is  of  a  parti¬ 
cular  kind,  why  is  it  given  for  a  proof  of  the  uni- 
verfal  attraPion,  which  aPs  from  the  centre  of  all 
bodies  ?  Let  us  here  calculate  the  fine  difcoveries  of 
the  philofophy  of  the  north.  Central  attrapions, 
fuperficial  attrapions,  attraPions  in  diftans ,  attrac¬ 
tions  of  contaP,  fympathetical,  magnetical,  elec¬ 
tric,  or  any  other  fuch  attraPions,  which  are  varied 
as  much  as  the  effePs,  and  which,  to  complete  the 
wonder  or  the  darknefs,  when  they  carry  their 
aPivity  to  a  certain  degree  of  diftance,  of  attrac¬ 
tive,  as  they  were  before, on  a  fudden  become  repel¬ 
ling  forces.  Are  we  not  now  much  better  philo- 
fophers  for  fo  great  a  difcovery  ?  We  have  rejePed 
the  occult  qualities  of  the  ancients,  though  they, 
like  the  attraPion,  fignified  nothing  but  a  fenfible 
effeP  of  an  unknown  caufe  :  and  behold,  we  again 
fall  into  the  fame  gloominefs,  and  the  fame  inu¬ 
tility,  in  eftablifhing  as  many  attraPions  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  kind  as  we  fee  particular  effePs!  What  do 
we  get  by  this  bargain  ?  In  the  main,  it  is  no  more 
than  a  means  of  fpeaking  long  and  emphatically 
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Of  what  wedonotunderftand.  ’Tis  true,  the  at>  The  world 
tracions  are  calculated,  and  algebraically  compu-°/^EW“ 
ted  :  but  what  hindered  the  ancients  formerly  from  T0N‘ 
calculatingand  algebraically  computing  the  fphere 
of  activity  of  the  occult  qualities?  Things  every 
whit  as  exaCt  might  have  been  faid  upon  them. 

The  Newtonians  are  for  ever  teazing  us  with  the 
augmentation  or  diminution  ofthe  attractive  powers 
in  an  inverted  proportion  ofthe  fquare  of  the  di- 
ftance.  But  this  is  the  general  progreflion  of  what¬ 
ever  is  dilperfed  all  round,  and  weakens  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  fpaces.  It  is  the  prog  refs  of  odors* 
of  heat,  and  very  commonly  of  electricity.  But 
after  many  repeated  calculations  of  thefe  progref- 
fions  and  others,  are  we  a  whit  better  informed 
what  odor,  heat,  or  electricity  are  ? 

Nay,  more  :  Inutility  is  not  the  only  defeCt  of 
thofe  modern  attractions  to  which  every  thing  is 
referred  :  and  we  may  perceive  that  falfity  is  often 
blended  with  them.  They  give  us  for  attraction 
what  is  the  effeCt  of  a  true  impulfion,  or  of  fo  ob- 
fcure  and  fo  fecret  an  operation,  that  we  are  no  way 
Entitled  to  produce  it  as  a  proof  of  the  pretended 
attraction.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  fluid,  fuch  as 
air,  and  the  fire  therein  difperfed  between  the  two 
laminæ  of  glafs  inclined  as  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  will 
have  them.  It  is  known,  that  one  fluid  aCting 
upon  another,  caufes  an  emotion  therein  :  which 
feems  to  be  fufflcient  to  explain  the  acceleration  of 
the  drop  of  oil.  If  that  fluid  is  compofed  of  elaf- 
tick  globules,  thefe  globules  become  flat,  and  re-  Caufè  of 
bound  when  they  meet  with  bodies.  The  globules  the  afcen- 
of  the  invifible  fluid  between  the  laminæ  undergo  llon 
a  fmall  compreflion  along  the  fides  of  the  glafs.  capillary 
They  return  back  upon  the  fluid,  and  each  minute  tubes, 
fliock  of  thefe  fprings  fpreads  through  the  whole 
mafs.  But  the  wave  that  makes  an  impreflion  on 
Vol.  II.  P  a  fluid. 
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Cos  MO-  a  fluid,  is  flronger  in  its  birth  than  in  its  difper- 
GONY.  fion.  It  is  more  fenfible  in  a  fmall  than  in  a  large 

“  fpace,  wherein  it  weakens  in  proportion  to  the 

number  of  the  particles  to  which  it  is  communi¬ 
cated.  The  drop  of  oil  muft  then  needs  experience 
a  fhock  or  impulfion  always  greater  in  proportion 
as  it  is  nearer  to  the  junction  of  the  laminae.  So 
likewife,  the  liquor,  which  in  a  very  fmall  pipe 
touches  a  greater  furface,  with  regard  to  the  little- 
nefs  of  its  mafs,  than  it  does  in  a  large  pipe,  muft 
needs  be  more  agitated  and  more  ftrongly  puflied 
by  the  air  or  by  foine  other  fluid  contiguous  to  ic 
along  a  capillary  pipe,  than  in  a  large  one  :  becaufe 
this  other  fluid  is  itfelf  more  agitated  there,  along 
the  Tides  where  it  is  prefled  back,  than  it  would  be 
in  one  of  a  large  fize.  There  muft  needs  then  be 
a  greater  agitation,  where  the  liquor  and  the  air 
meet  together  upon  the  pipe.  We  fee  therefore  the 
fluids  which  afcend  in  fmall  pipes,  form  towards 
the  middle  of  their  mafs  a  cavity,  which  Thews, 
that  whatliesalong  the  Tides  of  the  glafs  experiences 
there  an  emotion  fomewhat  greater,  and  rifes  in 
mixing  with  the  air,  by  which  it  is  agitated.  There 
is  fcarce  a  veftel  wherein  we  do  not  fee  the  liquors 
fome  fmall  matter  higher  along  the  Tides  than  in 
the  reft  of  their  furface.  W  e  readily  confefs  that 
this  operation  is  very  fecret,  and  very  difficult  to 
be  found  out.  But  if  we  dare  not  with  perfeCt  con¬ 
fidence  give  it  as  a  caufe  of  impulfion  capable  of 
making  fluids  to  afcend,  fetching  from  the  fufpen- 
fion  or  agitation  of  confined  fluids  a  proof  of  the 
attraction  of  the  veffels,  is  feeking  light  in  dack- 


nefs. 


Caufe  of  T  he  agitation  of  fluids  along  bodies  contiguous  to 
the  bend-  them,  again  fupplies  us  with  a  means  ftill  fitter  than 
ingof  the  attraction,  to  account  for  the  bending  and  devia- 
light  at  the  tjQns  which  happen  to  a  direCt  ray  of  light  at  the 
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approach  of  bodies,  and  before  it  has  touched  TÏW  WORLD 
them.  This  bending  is  lefs  at  the  approach  of  a  °fN™~ 
rough  uneven  body,  becaufe  the  ebbings  of  the  TQN‘ 
fluid  upon  all  forts  of  furraces  being  every  way 
made,  they  naturally  muft  weaken  each  other,  and 
caufe  lefs  agitation  in  the  light. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  bending  of  a  ray  at  the 
approach  of  a  razor,  or  of  a  fmooch  body,  muft 
needs  be  greater,  becaufe  the  fmoothnefs  confift- 
ing  in  a  great  number  of  fmall  uniform  furfaces,  the 
flattening  and  reboundings  of  a  very  great  number 
of  fluid  globules  are  made  the  fame  way  ;  which 
muft  caufe  a  more  fenfible  agitation  in  the  light. 

This  ftrong  emotion  of  fluids,  at  the  approach  of 
furfaces,  may  be  juftified  by  that  which  is  fenfibly 
perceived  in  fummer-time,  and  in  extreme  hot  wea¬ 
ther  in  the  air,  on  applying  the  eyes  to  the  furface  of 
the  earth,  or  of  a  wall  inlightened  by  the  fun.  This 
agitation  of  fluids,  fuchasair,  fire,  or  others,  in 
the  pores  of  hard  bodies,  likewife  feems  to  me 
much  fitter  than  attradion,  to  account  for  the  ob- 
flacle  which  the  light  oftentimes  meets  with  in 
pores  rather  than  on  furfaces.  The  Newtonians 
delight  in  the  fublime  thought,  that  the  light  is  re¬ 
ceded  by  a  vacuum,  and  flies  back  on  that  part 
where  it  feels  bodies.  For  my  part,  far  from 
making  the  apology  of  the  ancient  fchool  by  this 
new-coined  horror  of  a  vacuum,  I  think  that  a  body 
is  never  refleded  but  by  a  body  :  and  if  light  is  re- 
fleded  by  pores,  even  before  it  arrives  at  a  furface, 
it  is  becaufe  the  pores,  when  they  become  too  ob¬ 
lique,  are  as  good  as  fhur,  and  becaufe  a  fluid, 
which  by  its  finenefs  is  proportioned  to  the  light, 
repels  it  from  within  certain  pores,  and  even  before 
it  has  touched  the  furface  where  that  fluid  is  itfelf 
forced  to  ebb,  and  is  more  agitated  than  in  another 
place. 
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The  magnetifm  which  the  Newtonians  reduce 
to  an  attraction,  or  to  a  law  without  any  real  ef¬ 
flux  of  fubftance  and  atmofphere,  yet  carries  with 
it  all  the  fymptoms  of  the  prefence  of  a  body. 
After  having  attracted  the  needle  of  a  fea-compafk 
towards  the  extremity  of  an  iron  bar  prefented  to 
it,  it  we  (trike  the  fame  end  of  that  bar  once  with 
a  hammer,  all  is  changed,  the  needle  goes  off,  and 
a  repulfion  is  made  inftead  of  an  attraction.  This 
blow  of  the  hammer  may  diforder  a  courfe  of  par¬ 
ticles  that  were  revolving  round  the  iron.  But  if 
the  attraction  rs  nothing  more  than  a  law,  or  a  bare 
confequence  of  the  will  of  God  commanding  the 
load  (tone  to  advance  towards  the  iron,  how  could 
the  blow  of  a  hammer  difconcert  the  law  of  the  Al¬ 
mighty  ? 

The  eleCtricity,  which  is  a  fenfible  effeCt  of  agi¬ 
tated  corpufcules,  is  with  as  little  foundation  attri¬ 
buted  to  an  immaterial  power.  Were  it  nothing 
but  a  virtue  exerting  itfelf  all  round  in  an  inverfe 
proportion  of  the  fquare  of  the  diftance,  we  fhould 
not  fee  it  lifting  up  a  few  grains  of  leaf-gold  from  a 
plate,  at  the  end  of  a  ftring  of  twelve  hundred  toot 
long,  in  the  fame  time  that  the  eleCtrical  tube  is 
applied  at  the  other  end  of  the  ftring. 

We  even  cannot  reafonably  doubt  but  this  elec¬ 
tricity  is  an  atmofphere  of  (mall  corpufcules  rare¬ 
fied  round  the  eleCtric  body  after  the  friCtion.  For 
when  you  let  a  particle  of  leaf-gold  or  fome  other 
minute  body  near  the  tube  go  in  the  air,  the  par¬ 
ticles  agitated  round  about  drive  and  precipitate 
upon  the  tube  the  gold,  whofe  parts  are  at  reft  near 
each  other.  But  a  moment  after  the  air  and  moi- 
llure  fpread  over  fuch  gold,  go  off  from  it  by  the 
aClivity  of  the  ambient  fluid,  and  form  round  it  a 
bubble,  whofe  Tides  are  of  water.  This  bubble 
dilates,  and  becomes  lighter  or  more  rarefied  than 
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the  air  it  fwims  in.  In  which  cafe  we  fee  the  par-  The  world 
tide  of  gold  fhoot  back  from  the  tube,  and  likely  TNew‘ 
fwim  on  the  furface  of  the  electrical  atmofphere.  10N' 

This  is  what  the  Newtonians  in  a  vague  manner 
call  repulfion.  If  you  remove  the  tube,  the  gold 
which  has  leaped  from  it  falls  by  the  impulfion  of 
weight.  But  if  on  the  contrary,  you  oppofe  the 
tube  to  its  fall  -,  then  the  atmofphere  round  the  tube 
meeting  with  the  fmall  atmofphere,  which  incom- 
paiTes  the  particle  of  gold,  one  atmofphere  roils 
upon  the  other.  You  fee  in  reality  this  gold  fu Im¬ 
pended  in  the  air  far  enough  from  the  tube.  If  you 
lift  up  your  arm,  the  gold  afcends.  If  you  let  your 
arm  fink,  the  gold  defcends.  It  imitates  all  the 
motions  of  the  tube,  becaufe  it  is  incompaffed  with 
an  atmofphere,  which  fupports  that  of  the  gold  : 
and  it  is  fo  very  true,  that  a  bubble  of  a  matter  ex¬ 
tremely  rarefied  and  gathered  round  the  particle  of 
gold  produces  all  the  effeCls  juft  mentioned  j  that 
if  you  touch  the  gold  with  your  fingers  or  other- 
wife,  you  in  that  cafe  burft  the  cruft  of  the  bubble. 

The  gold  is  reftored  to  its  weight,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  the  atmofphere,  which  exerts  itfelf  round  the 
tube,  again  precipitates  the  gold  upon  the  glafs. 

They  alfo  account  by  attractions  and  repul- 
fions  for  another  experiment  of  nearly  the  fame  na¬ 
ture.  Having  fufpended  and  freely  let  flutter  in 
the  air  three  or  four  ribbons  of  different  colours, 
if  you  prefent  to  them  the  tube  juft  rubbed,  you 
may  perceive  that  the  black  ribbon  is  always  the 
firft  that  draws  near,  and  the  others  fucceffively, 
according  to  their  fpecifick  weight,  and  in  a  con¬ 
fiant  order.  Likely  the  ferruginous  particles  which 
compofe  the  black  die  being  metallick,  give  this 
mafs,  which  is  light  enough  to  be  carried  away,  a 
fufficient  weight  to  be  precipitated  the  firft.  A 
moment  after  particles  of  water  and  air  go  off  from 
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thefe  ribbons,  which  dilate  to  fuch  a  degree,  that 
what  they  contain  become  lighter  than  the  mafsof 
air  of  which  they  take  up  the  room  :  and  immedi¬ 
ately  you  fee  them  recede  from  the  tube,  that  is, 
in  proper  terms,  floating  on  the  furface  of  the  great 
electrical  atmofphere.  Remove  the  tube,  and  the 
ribbons  come  again.  Prefent  the  tube  to  them  anew, 
they  fly  off.  If  you  laflly  draw  your  fingers  along 
the  ribbons,  you  burft  or  diffipate  that  fmall  vo¬ 
lume  of  air  infinitely  rarefied  by  the  electrical  bo¬ 
dies  that  meet  there  :  at  which  inflanc  the  ribbon 
being  freed  from  what  made  it  fly  off,  is  by  the 
electricity  again  brought  to  the  tube.  We  chufe  thus 
to  account  for  particular  effects,  by  a  few  intelli¬ 
gible  mechanifms  in  a  manner  attefted  by  circum- 
itances,  rather  than  to  account  for  every  thing  by  a 
vague  word  accompanied  with  geometrical  lines 
and  algebra.  All  the  benefit  of  this  affectation 
of  being  for  ever  fathoming,  weighing  and  calcu¬ 
lating  the  motions  of  the  celeflial  bodies  is,  that  we 
give  ourfelves  an  air  of  profound  learning,  while 
v/e  in  reality  remain  in  the  moft  profound  dark- 
nefs. 

Do  not  hope,  fay  the  Newtonians  to  us,  that  we 
ever  will  come  again  to  your  atmofpheres,  and 
your  vortices.  You  mqft,  in  order  to  oblige  us 
to  admit  of  a  vortex,  previoufly  fhew  us  how  it 
moves,  and  apply  the  whole  to  effects.  Now  this 
is  what  can  by  no  means  be  done. 

That  this  is  impoflible  is  a  queflion,  we  will 
reply  to  them.  However,  we  give  up  moft  of 
the  notions  of  Defçartes,  and  are  prepofiefifed  in 
favour  ofno  man,  nor  any  fentiments  in  particular  : 
but  the  vortices  he  conceived  round  each,  planet  are 
beings  almoft  palpable,  Thefe  we  prove  from  the 
effects  which  fuppofe  their  exiftence:  and  though 
we  do  not  defpair  of  demonftrating  or  geomecri- 
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tally  explaining  the  ftru&ure  of  them  ( a ),  yet  we 
don’t  think  ourfelves  obliged  to  do  it.  Do  we 
need,  in  order  to  be  able  to  affirm  that  there  are 
fluids,  geometrically  to  conceive  how  fluids  per¬ 
form  their  operations  ?  Can  we  call  in  queftion, 
that  a  mais  lefs  compact  than  the  portion  of  the 
fluid,  whofe  room  it  takes  up,  is  lefs  forced  down¬ 
wards  than  the  fluid  itfelf,  and  that  it  muft  of 
courfe  afeend  ?  Neverthelefs,  we  might  be  at  a 
lofs  how  to  demonftrate  this  mechanifm  geome¬ 
trically.  We  account  therefore  for  the  gravity  of 
ftones,  and  of  the  moon  upon  the  earth,  not  indeed 
by  geometrical  lines  applied  to  an  unconceivable 
fuppofition,  but  by  a  centrifugal  force  that  brings 
the  denfdt  bodies  again  towards  the  centre,  as  we 
juft  faw  in  the  eledlricity.  And  if  the  particle  of 
gold  keeps  up  at  fome  diftances  from  the  tube,  or 
the  moon  at  a  certain  difiance  from  the  earth,  in- 
Head  of  being  precipitated  thereon,  it  is  becaufe  a 
globular  or  pval  vortex  fpreading  around  the  earth, 
flops  or  lets  the  vortex  of  the  mocn  roll  over  its 
outfide,  as  theeledlrical  atmofphere  lets  the  bubble 
or  the  particle  of  ^old  roll  over  it  without  letting 
it  precipitate. 

The  Newtonians  every- where  con fefs,  that  they 
know  neither  nature  nor  the  major  part  of  the 
caufes  of  which  they  examine  the  efledls.  We 
commend  them  for  this  well-grounded  modefty, 
and  we  alloyr  mod  of  the  efteCls  they  admit  of, 
becaufe  they  have  obferved  them  exa&ly.  But 
they  ask  from  us  explications  of  the  mechanifm  and 
intimate  ftru&ure  of  the  atmofpheres  and  the  vor¬ 
tices,  as  if  we  pretended  any  right:  to  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  thefe  things.  We  are  iatisfied  with  col¬ 
lecting  the  greateft  number  of  experiments  we  pof* 
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fibly  can.  We  try  to  make  a  body  of  them,  and 
make  them  coherent.  We  imploy  geometry  when 
it  may  be  of  fervice  to  us.  We  moft  commonly 
content  ourielves  with  fuch  telfimcnies  as  demon¬ 
strate  the  exutence  of  certain  caufes  :  as  for  in- 
flance,  of  an  atmofphere,  of  a  vortex,  of  a  matter 
that  revolves  in  avoiding  the  centre,  and  of  other 
the  like  ;  but  ftill  without  pretending  as  yet  per¬ 
fectly  to  conceive  the  mechanifm  thereof.  Above 
all,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  nothing  is  lefs  neceffary 
than  to  refer  all  the  motions  of  nature,  both  in 
great  and  little,  to  an  ideal  gravity,  to  weights  or 
maiTes  gravitating  one  upon  another  without  being 
applied  to  each  other,  without  any  intermediate 
bond,  and  even  when  they  art  feparated  by  im- 
nienfe  vacuums.  This  new  method  of  philofb- 
phizing  effablifhes  a  kind  of  action,  which  we  no 
way  perceive  in  nature,  and  which  has  upon  no 
account  the  character  of  the  condud  which  God 
conftantly  obferves  in  whatever  furrounds  us.  If 
we  iee  any  motion  communicated,  it  is  by  impul- 
fion,  con ta(5t ,  tenfion,  or  pulling,  by  wheels  or 
pieces  taking  one  into  another,  and  above  all  by 
weightsprefent  or  applied, not  by  weights  felt  before 
they  are  touched.  Why  ihould  God  have  every¬ 
where  put  fo  many  levers,  cords,  firings  and 
fpnngs,  and  fo  many  proportions  of  figures  jut¬ 
ting  in  and  out,  if  he  had  on  the  other  hand 
eflablifhed  the  law,  which  makes  them  gravitate 
upon  each  other  before  any  contad,  and  even  in 
a  perfed  vacuum  ?  1  here  is  no  advantage  to  be 
reaped  either  by  the  mind  or  the  heart  from  this  new 
philofophy.  Nor  does  it  feem  to  us  very  prudent 
for  any  man  to  run  headlong  into  the  recedes  and 
mazes  of  a  gloomy  geometry,  in  order  to  arrive  at 
eflablifhing  a  pretended  univerfal  caufality,  whofe 
application  to  any  thing  of  what  is  round  us  upon 
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the  earth  proves  altogether  impoffible.  Take  ^ 
Newton  out  of  his  heaven,  whither  very  few  people  °f  N 

are  willing  to  follow  him,  and  put  him  with  his _ 1 

univerfal  attraction  near  the  maffieft  of  buildings, 
or  confront  him  with  the  electrical  tube,  with  a 
load-ftone,  or  even  with  himfelf  and  the  organs  of 
his  own  eye,  or  of  his  ftomach  :  then  his  attraction 
remains  unaCtive,  or  aCts  the  very  reverfe  of  his 
rules.  We  are  not  then  a  whit  the  better  natura- 
lifts  for  being  very  great  geometers. 

But  bufying  ourlelves  with  fruitlefs  generalities 
is  not  the  greateftabule  that  can  be  made  of  attrac¬ 
tion.  The  worft  confequence  we  pofflbly  could 
draw  from  it  would  be  our  thinking  that  this 
attraction,  whofe  reality  is  more  than  uncertain, 
has  been  the  formative  caufe  of  the  earth,  has 
given  being  to  comets,  which,  by  the  efflux  of 
their  fubftance,  very  feafonably  fupply  exhaufted 
fpheres,  and  has  in  fhort  given  the  planets  a  rank 
in  the  zodiack,  a  greater  or  lefs  train  of  fatellites, 
and  a  determined  mafs.  There  is  no  uniform  mo¬ 
tion,  nor  any  either  central  or  fuperficial  attraction, 
that  can  regulate  this  wife  and  magnificent  œco- 
nomy.  The  argument now-a-days  fetched  from  the 
pretended  figure  of  the  earth,  is  no  manner  of 
proof  that  attraction  gave  our  globe  this  figure. 

Meff.  Newton  and  Hughens  having,  by  the 
recitals  of  fome  attentive  travellers,  been  informed 
that  the  pendulums  carried  from  Europe  to  la 
Cayenne,  and  to  other  parts  of  the  world  near  the 
equator,  flackened  their  motion,  and  beat  the 
féconds  more  flowly,  inferred  thence,  that  the 
gravity  was  lefs  under  the  equator.  The  rea- 
fon  of  this  phænomenon,  according  to  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton,  could  be  no  other  than  a  diminution  of 
the  att  aClion.  Now  the  attraction  diminifbes  only 
in  proportion  to  its  remotenefs  from  the  centre. 
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Whence  he  inferred,  that  the  earth  was  larger  at 
the  equator,  fince  the  attraction  or  gravity  began 
to  be  lefs  there.  This  phænomenon,  according  to 
Mr.  Hughens,  could  have  no  other  caufe  but  the 
centrifugal  force  of  a  whirling  matter,  which  in 
avoiding  the  centre  precipitates  thither  matters 
heavy  and  void  of  aCtion.  Now  this  force  cannot 
be  weaker  at  the  equator  upon  any  other  account 
than  that  of  a  greater  remotenefs  from  the  centre. 
Whence  he  concluded,  that  the  earth  was  thicker 
under  the  equator  than  in  any  other  part,  and  flat¬ 
tened  a  fmall  matter  towards  the  poles.  Thefe 
two  learned  men,  notwithstanding  the  diverfity 
of  their  hypothefeson  the  caufe  of  gravity,  drew 
the  fame  confequence  from  this  matter  of  fact. 

As  the  knowledge  of  the  figure  of  the  earth  is  of 
concern  to  navigation,  and  may  contribute  to  the 
perfection  of  geographical  maps  ;  the  king  of 
France  was  pleafed  to  fend  into  the  north,  and 
towards  the  poles,  learned  men  of  known  merit, 
to  make  themfelves  certain,  by  the  relation  of  the 
degrees  of  one  climate  with  thofe  of  another, 
whether  the  round  nefs  of  the  earth  wasevery-wherc 
the  fame.  For  if  they  muft  have  travelled  farther 
in  the  north  than  in  our  climate,  to  obtain  a  new 
degree  or  a  greater  elevation  of  the  pole,  it  was  a 
fign  of  a  flattening  towards  that  part  :  and  if  on  the 
other  hand,  they  rnufl:  have  travelled  lefs  to  have 
a  change  of  latitude,  it  was  a  proof  of  a  greater 
roundnefs  in  that  climate,  and  of  a  furface 
more  even  and  more  flat  in  ours.  And  finally,  a 
perfect  equality  of  ground  to  anfwer  to  each  degree 
of  the  heaven,  would  argue  a  perfect  uniformity 
in  point  of  roundnefs. 

Thofe  of  our  learned  men  who  have  expofed  their 
lives  under  the  cutting  cold  of  the  polar  circle, 
are  happily  returned,  after  having  fet  up  at  the 
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extremities  of  their  lines  columns  which  declare  to  W*  world 
thefe  remote  nations,  not  indeed  a  deftroying  hero, 
but  a  prince  friend  to  public  good,  who  makes  ‘ 
his  glory  to  conflit  in  being  of  fervice  to  mankind. 

The  reful t  of  their  work,  and  of  the  relations  of 
thofe  who  have  wrought  for  the  fame  purpofe  in 
Peru,  has  a  tendency  to  prove,  that  the  earth 
flattens  fomewhat  from  the  equator  towards  the 
poles,  or  that  the  furface  of  the  earth  under  the 
poles  is  a  fmall  matter  lefs  remote  from  the  centre 
than  under  the  equator. 

The  learning  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  making  a 
greater  noife  in  the  world  than  the  opinions  of 
Mr.  Hughens,  a  confiderable  number  of  people 
have,  from  the  recital  of  our  illuftrious  travellers, 
inferred  that  this  form  of  the  earth  decided  the  cafe 
in  favour  of  Sir  Ifaac’s  opinion.  Others  have  con¬ 
cluded  not  only  that  attraction  was  real,  but  alfo 
that  it  was  this  powerful  principle  which  had  flat¬ 
tened  the  poles  of  the  earth,  and  widened  its  equa¬ 
tor,  ranged  the  Satellites  round  Jupiter,  and  given 
Saturn  its  large  ring.  Thofe  who  argue  in  this 
manner  fanfy  they  fay  fomething  grand.  But  they 
don’t  fee  that  there  is  little  judgment  and  much 
danger  in  thefe  confequences. 

Firfl,  thèy  are  not  judicious  :  For  the  flatten¬ 
ing  ofthe  earth  towards  the  pole  does  not  eftablifh 
the  attraction  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  more  than  the 
centrifugal  force  of  the  vortex  of  Mr.  Hughens, 
or  of  Mr.  De  Molieres.  What  caufes  gravity 
always  diminifhes  as  the  remotenefs  from  the  centre 
increafes.  Gravity  is  lefs  towards  the  equator  ; 
therefore  there  is  a  greater  remotenefs  from  the 
centre  there,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  earth. 

But  does  this  gravity  proceed  from  attraction  ? 

Has  it  its  origine  in  the  centrifugal  force  of  a 
vortex,  or  in  fome  other  caufe  ?  This  till  remains 
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for  us  to  know,  and  is  what  man  perhaps  will 
never  know  in  his  prefent  condition. 

But  we  moreover  find  thefe  confequences  not  lefs 
pernicious  than  ill-grounded.  Saying,  that  attrac¬ 
tion  has  formed  the  earth  and  the  planets,  is  fall¬ 
ing  again  into  imaginary  ItruCtures,  fuch  as  thofe 
we  have  in  Lucretius  and  Defcartes.  It  is  prefer¬ 
ring  a  frivolous  figure  of  geometry,  to  all  the  lights 
of  religion  and  experience.  If  the  earth  has  been 
made  broader  under  the  equator  than  towards  the 
poles,  this  is  the  work  of  a  determined  intention 
of  the  Creator,  not  of  any  phyfical  caufe  what¬ 
ever.  Gravity  by  this  means  proves  weaker  there. 

'  Vapours  m.ufl  be  precipitated  not  fo  quick  in  that 
place,  but  remain  longer  fufpended  over  the  head 
of  the  inhabitants,  whom  an  exceflive  heat  would 
fcorch.  It  is  fome  fuch  intention,  or  fome  other 
of  the  fame  kind  not  known  to  us,  that  has  given 
the  earth,  the  plants,  and  all  thofe  lofty  and  ad¬ 
mirable  machines  of  which  the  univerfe  is  full, 
their  form,  ufe,  and  mutual  correfpondence.  If 
a  man  might  otherwife  be  allowed  to  inquire  how 
the  attraction  can  have  widened  the  equator,  or 
formed  the  ring  of  Saturn,  what  fhall  hinder  us 
from  asking,  whether  it  is  not  attraction  that  has 
made  the  forepart  of  the  eye-ball  protuberant,  or 
Biot  out  upon  the  middle  of  man’s  face  thatfiefhy 
cartilaginous  bit  which  v/e  call  the  nofe  ? 

Men  are  now  out  of  conceit  with  generations  ef¬ 
fected  by  occult  qualities,  or  by  corruption.  But 
are  they  much  greater  gainers  by  forming  a  planet 
of  fediments,  or  by  virtue  of  attractions,  even 
according  to  geometrical  lines  ?  Let  us  for  inftance 
geometrically  and  by  attrapions  torm  the  belly  of 
a  turnep  or  an  onion.  What  is  a  turnep  or  an  onion  l 
Nothing  it  feems  is  eafier  than  to  order  the  dimenr 
fions  and  figures  of  them.  But  if  attraction  can 
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difpofe  the  fibres,  nutritive  channels,  and  repro-  ^ world 
duélive  germen  of  a  turnep,  it  will  give  us  an  acorn,  ^ 

an  oak,  and  all  the  plants.  If  it  gives  the  plants,  - - . 

why  not  alfo  the  animals  and  man  himfelf  ?  We 
at  prefent  know  what  the  origine  of  a  turnep  or  an 
infed  is.  We  then  much  better  know,  that  no 
natural  caüfes  have  ever  been  able  to  form  the  mag¬ 
nificent  globe  of  the  earth.  Let  the  geometer 
meafure  his  own  garden  t  let  him  calculate  the 
quantity  of  the  Hones  that  will  form  an  inclofure 
round  it  ;  and  then  nothing  can  be  moreufeful  or 
more  valuable  than  his  operations.  But  imploying 
geometry  in  conftruding  planets,  is  a  ltrange  abufe 
of  that  fcience.  This  carries  with  it  a  greater  ridi¬ 
cule,  than  that  of  the  cobler  who  attempted  to 
give  the  public  the  art  of  government.  Formerly 
they  fludied  geometry  and  calculation,  in  order  to 
alîift  the  fludy  of  the  annual  revolutions  and  others, 
or  to  regulate  fuch  operations  as  were  neceflary  to 
mankind  *,  viz.  the  plan  of  a  town,  the  direction 
of  a  caufey,  the  fabrick  of  a  bridge.  This  me¬ 
thod  now-a-days  is  too  vulgar.  Men  now  apply 
geometry  by  fuppofition  to  the  remotefl  of  the 
eeleftial  bodies.  They  range  them  in  platoons* 

They  fufpend  three  of  them  together  :  and  by  an 
exad  inquiry  into  the  matter  they  are  compofed  of, 
and  a  flridl  refearch  of  the  exact  point  of  their  com- 
mon  centre,  they  put  them  in  the  fcale  againft 
certain  others,  to  determine  their  refpedive  attrac¬ 
tive  forces,  from  the  excefs  of  thedenfity  offome 
over  the  denfity  of  the  reft.  That  is  to  fay,  men 
fludy  nature  to  have  a  pretence  for  calculating. 

They  make  of  geometry  the  fame  ufe  which  that 
perfon  made  of  his  teeth,  who,  in  order  to  fhevv 
his  friends  that  they  were  excellent  in  their  kind, 
exercifed  himfelf  upon  the  fea-fhore  in  biting  and 
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breaking  pebbles.  ’Tis  true,  though  a  good  fet 
of  teeth  be  a  very  valuable  thing,  the  fafhion  is 
’  not  yet  eftablifhed  of  making  a  boaft  of  them  in 
fplitting  of  pebbles  :  but  it  is  now  a  thjng  quite 
common  to  weigh  Jupiter,  or  to  calculate  the  den- 
ficy  of  Saturn,  the  porofity  of  Mars,  and  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  cubick  feet  contained  in  the  body  of  the  fun  : 
not  indeed  to  regulate  our  kalendar,  which  does 
not  require  fo  much  preparation,  nor  to  be  of  any 
fort  of  ufe  to  fociety,  which  is  no  way  concerned  in 
fuch  computations,  but  to  give  proofs  of  one’s 
being  a  calculift  and  a  geometer. 

Such  are  the  judgments  of  many  philofophers 
upon  the  ground  and  abufe  of  Newtonifm.  It 
was  our  part  to  quote  them  without  diminution, 
becaufe  the  fubjedt  is  very  important.  However, 
we  do  not  pretend  to  warrant  what  may  be  excef- 
five  in  them.  Far  from  intending  to  offend  any 
body,  we  have  tried  to  make  the  reader  fenfible 
of  the  importance  it  may  be  of  to  him  to  ftudy 
this  philofophy,  and  the  dangers  he  is  to  avoid 
therein. 

What  we  may  boldly  affirm,  according  to  exadt 
truth,  and  conformably  to  the  chief  aim  of  this 
hiflory,  is,  that  in  fpite  of  Ariflotle,  to  the  fhame 
of  Defcartes’s  promifes,  according  to  the  molt 
judicious  among  the  modern,  and  by  the  confef- 
fion  of  Newton  himfelf,  we  don’t  at  all  know  the 
bottom  of  nature  :  and  that  the  ftrudture  of  each 
individual  part,  as  well  as  the  whole  univerfe,  is 
altogether  a  fecret  to  us.  Whence  it  follows, 
that  fyftems  of  phyficks,  whatever  they  are,  are 
very  much  over-rated. 

This  conclufion,  which  might  be  the  beft  of 
guides  to  us,  by  rendering  us  very  circumfpedt 
in  the  ufe  of  reafon,  to  which  God  has  fet  fo  very 

narrow 
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narrow  bounds,  feems  to  be  oppofed  by  a  difficulty  The  world 
which  offers  naturally  enough.  Is  it  credible,  that  °f  New" 
God  has  (hewed  the  world  fo  penetrating  a  genius  T°‘"  p 
as  Pafchal,  fo  patient  a  genius  as  Newton,  and 
yet  has  intended  to  interdict  to  them  the  knowledge 
of  the  bottom  of  nature  ? 

He  has  undoubtedly  done  it.  He  is  the  dif- 
penfer  of  light  and  darknefs.  He  renders  us  ca¬ 
pable  of  knowing  the  ufe  of  his  works  :  and  it  is 
in  order  to  affift  us  in  this  work,  that  he  now  and 
then  raifes  extraordinary  genius’s,  or  uncommon 
talents.  But,  let  the  fagacity  of  the  difcernment 
he  has  indowed  them  with  be  ever  fo  great,  full 
has  he  inclofed  them  within  the  bounds  of  his 
firft  plan.  What  is  then  this  plan,  we  ffiall  be 
asked,  and  who  ffiall  point  out  to  us  the  bounds 
we  ought  not  to  pafs  in  our  refearches  ?  Thefe 
bounds  are  fet  where  an  experience  of  fix  thoufand 
years  ought  to  have  ffiewed  them  to  us.  They 
are  placed  exa&ly  between  the  ground  of  beings 
and  their  outfides.  The  univerfal  incapacity  men 
are  in  of  going  further  than  what  is  fenfible  and 
ufeful,  naturally  informs  them  of  the  limits  within 
which  they  ought  to  confine  themfelves.  In  what 
efcapes  their  fenfes  it  is,  that  the  fecret  of  the 
itru&ure,  and  the  myftery  of  the  operation,  lies 
hid.  Their  reafon  may  and  ought  to  exert  itfelf 
on  theeffe&sand  intentions  which  God  ffiews  us  ; 
but  never  on  what  he  conceals.  He  confents  that 
we  ffiould  learn  by  infallible  rules  how  to  meafure 
our  lands,  gauge  cur  velfels,  weigh  our  liquors, 
call  up  our  days,  and  even  how  to  obferve  the 
courfe  of  the  ftars  themfelves  :  becaufe  he  has 
made  all  thefe  things  fubfervfent  to  us.  But  he 
has  not  taught  us  what  the  nature  of  heaven  and 
earth,  of  metals  and  fluids,  was,  as  he  has  freed 

us 
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Cosmo-  Us  from  the  care  of  producing  them.  Nor  has  he 
G<WY‘  taught  us  what  the  cryftalline  humour  of  the 
eye,  a  ftomach,  a  heart,  a  planet,  or  a  vortex 
were,  becaufe  thefe  things  are  made,  and  he  did 
not  defign  us  to  regulate  the  a&ion  or  government 
of  them. 
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HOW  !  is  there  then  no  fuch  thing  as  gene-  r^e  pHY„ 
ral  phyficks,  able  to  conne6t  the  difco-  sicks  of 
veries  of  our  fathers  and  our  own,  and  Moses. 
collect  them  into  a  body  of  fcience  T  There  is  " 

fuch  a  thing  no  doubt.  We  know  of  a  plain  and 
modeft  fyftem  of  phyficks  ;  phyficks  of  infallible 
ufe,  equally  fit  to  comfort  the  heart  of  man,  to 
adorn  his  mind,  anr  lupplv  his  wants  '5  even  expe¬ 
rimental  phyficks:  the  phyncks  of  Mofes.  Nor  is 
Vol.  II,  Q  the 
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the  one  different  from  the  other.  Let  us  begin 
with  obferving  what  we  are  taught  by  the  former, 

I. 

FIRST,  an  univerfal  and  uniform  experience, 
which  we  have  fufficiently  examined  in  another 
work  (0),  convinces  us,  that  all  parts  of  nature  are 
in  correfpondence  :  that  they  are  dependent  on 
each  other  for  the  exerciling  of  their  functions, 
and  the  accomplifhment  of  their  deftination:  that 
the  lofs  or  fubtraftion  of  a  (ingle  one,  would  de- 
flroy  the  fervice  of  all  the  reft  :  and  that,  in  (hort, 
the  final  term  wherein  the  feveral  ufes  of  the  pieces 
which  compofe  our  world  do  centre,  is  vifibly 
man.  I  fay  of  the  pieces  which  compofe  our 
world  -,  becaufe  we  are  to  confine  our  refearches 
within  this  compafs.  In  vain  (hall  we  ask  whether 
there  lus  been  any  other  before  that  we  now  fee,  or 
whether  there  are  any  others  near  it,  and  for  what 
God  defigns  them.  Let  us  talk  of  what  we  are 
able  to  know.  Let  us  leave  the  knowledge  of  the 
reft  to  him  who  hasreferved  the  fecret  to  himfelf. 

If  every  thing  is  coherent  in  nature  ;  every  thing 
is  the  work  of  one  and  the  fame  intelligence.  If 
every  thing  on  earth  concurs  to  aflift  and  exercife 
man  -,  if  man  is  the  centre  of  all  the  fervices,  in- 
ftru&ions  and  relations  -,  the  vifible  intention  of 
the  Creator  in  whatever  he  (hews  us,  is,  that  we 
may  learn  how  to  make  ufe  of  them.  This  is  the 
aim  of  all  :  and  it  is  a  prodigious  honour  to  man 
to  be  the  obje<ft  of  fuch  a  deftination. 

Muft  the  principle  and  the  aim  of  phyficks,  or 
.  of  the  ftudy  of  nature,  be  different  from  the  prin¬ 
ciple  and  aim  of  nature  itfelf?  Doubtlefsno.  The 

{a)  The  letter  at  the  end  of  the  third  Vol.  of  the  Spe&.  de  la 
Nature. 
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whole  of  phyficks,  therefore,  aims  at  knowing  t-kPhy- 
God  in  his  works,  and  at  making  an  excellent  ufe  SICKS  °f 
of  his  favours.  Moses. 

But  great  efforts  and  an  extraordinary  genius  Rule  of 
are  perhaps  neceffary  to  underftand  thefe  phyficks,  thisftudy. 
very  far  from  it.  Profound  meditations,  long  cal¬ 
culations,  and  a  fubJime  geometry,  may  lead  us  to 
fome  apparent  general  principles,  but  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  this  to  particular  ftudies  has  almolt  al¬ 
ways  proved  unfuccefsful,  and  from  it  man¬ 
kind  never  reaped  any  benefit  :  fo  that  all  fuch  as 
run  after  lingular  opinions,  or  who  flatter  their 
difciples  with  leading  them  to  a  moll  fublimc 
knowledge,  from  one  age  to  another,  fee  all  their 
marvellous  fyftems  punifhed  with  a  confiant  inu¬ 
tility,  and  finally  by  a  general  contempt.  It  is  not 
fo  with  thofe  phyficks  which  aim  at  knowing  God, 
and  making  ufe  of  his  favours.  They  require  no- 
thing  but  an  honeft  heart,  nothing  but  eyes,  and  a 
diligent  hand.  Trying,  making  ufe  of,  and  en- 
deavouiing  for  our  brethren’s  lake  to  improve 
what  we  have  received  from  our  common  Father, 
is  indeed  our  true  phyficks,  and  phyficks  fo  very 

eafy,  that  any  man  breathing  may  become  a  na- 
turalill. 

The  only  fure  means  of fucceeding  in  this  ftudy, 
is  to  avoid  all  out-of-the-way  notions,  and  to  place 
a  greater  trull  in  experience  than  in  the  moll  cele¬ 
brated  fpeculations.  Thefe  fpeculations  are  com¬ 
monly  looked  upon  as  keys:  but  have  we  a  mind 
to  make  ufe  of  the  key  to  enter  every  where  ?  it 
then  proves  falfe,  and  opens  nothing. 

We  faw  from  numberlefs  experiments,  that  There  h 
created  beings  are  connected  with  each  other,  and  butone 
have,  for  the  exercife  of  their  fun&ions,  and  their  cau&’ 
own  prefervation,  been  placed  in  a  mutual  depen¬ 
dence  on  each  other.  But  we  faw  from  an  equal 
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number  of  experiments,  that  no  created  being  was 
indebted  to  another  for  its  peculiar  nature,  or  its 
organization.  Water  may  carry  a  grain  of  gold 
where  it  was  not  :  and  fire  may  put  together  two 
grains  that  were  feparated.  But  neither  the  fire 
nor  the  water  ever  gave  gold  its  nature.  God  alone 
difeerns  that.  *Who  will  be  fo  inconfiderate,  as  to 
affign  a  natural  caufeof  what  he  is  a  ftranger  to  ? 

The  fun  and  the  fire  of  a  flambeau  pufh  towards 
us  the  light  that  fills  the  univerfe.  The  light 
fhews  us  the  flambeau,  and  the  fun  it  is  pufhed  by. 
But  as  the  fun  is  not  the  work  of  the  light,  the 
corporeal  light  likewife  is  no  effect  nor  any  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  fun.  The  light,  always  ready  to 
chear  us  fo  foon  as  the  leaft  fire  fhall  agitate  it, 
Hands  in  no  need  of  the  fun  to  fubfift  around  us. 
It  exifts  there  before  he  comes  :  juft  as  the  air  is 
around  us  independently  of  the  bell  that  pufhes  it 
upon  our  ears.  And  it  is  infinitely  more  ridiculous 
to  pretend,  that  the  fun  produces  the  light  every 
inftant,  and  from  one  moment  to  another  fills 
with  it  the  enormous  fpace  of  the  fphere  it  height¬ 
ens,  than  to  pretend,  that  the  bell  produces  the 
air  that  ftrikes  my  ear,  becaufe  it  moves  it  quite  to 
me. 

No  body  will  infer  from  the  fucceflive  tranfmif- 
fion  of  the  found  from  the  fteeple  to  my  ear,  that 
the  air  has  left  the  fteeple  in  order  to  come  to  me  -, 
but  rather,  that  the  air  agitated  in  the  fteeple,  had 
clafhed  againft  or  preffed  the  adjacent  air,  and 
then  this  air  next  to  it  ;  and  that,  without  any 
great  alteration  of  place,  the  fhock  has  reached  a 
great  way.  Nor  will  any  one  conclude  from  the 
communication  of  the  light’s  being  made  in  feven 
minutes  from  the  fun  to  us,  that  the  light  has 
quitted  the  fun  to  flow  quite  to  us.  There  is  in 

this  no  efflux,  nor  any  projection  j  but  a  fhock,  a 
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fuccefTive  undulation,  a  preflfure,  which,  without  The  ?hy- 
transferring  far  from  the  fun  or  from  the  bell  what  s^Ef 
incompaflfes  them,  communicates  itfelf  from  the  * 
fun  or  from  the  bell  to  the  ambient  bodies,  then  to 
others,  and  finally  to  us.  But  the  air  and  the  light 
are  no  emanations  of  the  bell  or  the  fun  which  ftrike 
them.  They  are  independent  thereon.  They  may 
fubfift  before  there  is  any  trumpet  to  agitate  the 
air,  and  make  it  refound,  or  any  candle  to  difturb 
the  equilibrium  of  the  light,  and  make  it  fhine. 

There  is  a  like  independence  of  origine  in  all 
created  beings.  A  hand- worm,  a  flea,  fhall  not 
come  out  ol  its  egg,  before  a  juft  degree  of  heat 
has  put  the  minute  members  of  which  its  body  is 
compofed  in  motion.  This  is  fa<5ft.  But  it  is  not 
the  heat  that  organized  the  germen,  and  prepared 
the  foods  inclofed  in  the  egg  with  the  germen. 

Motion  pufhes,  ftops,  compofes  and  divides  : 
but  it  produces  neither  the  elementary  natures, 
which  enter  into  the  compofition  of  all  maflfes, 
nor  the  veflfels  of  the  organized  fpecies.  For  this 
reafon,  the  major  part  of  treatifes  of  phyficks 
lead  us  aftray.  They  promife  to  explain  nature 
to  us  :  and  they  only  acquaint  us  with  a  few  laws 
of  motion.  But,  though  we  were  as  clearly  in¬ 
formed  as  we  are  ignorant,  in  what  manner  mo¬ 
tion  unfolds  the  organs  of  a  germen  ;  yet  lhould 
we  not  a  whit  better  know  what  the  forming  caufe 
of  the  germen  or  its  ftru&ure  is.  We  confequently 
lhould  not  know  nature  itfelf,  though  we  had 
made  never  fo  great  a  progrefs  in  the  ftudy  of 
motion.  The  author  of  nature  has  vifibly  efta- 
blifhed  confiant  laws  to  regulate  the  affemblings, 
the  clafhings,  and  reflexions  of  bodies.  The  fcene 
of  nature  changes  every  moment,  and  is  incef- 
fantly  renewed.  But  why  is  it  always  the  fame  in 
each  of  its  viciffitudes?  ’Tis  becaufe  motion 
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affembles  and  mingles  things  already  made,  and 
nourifhes  fpecies  of  a  determined  dructure.  But 
motion  forms  no  fpecies  at  all  :  nor  does  it  even 
produce  the  fimple  natures  which  fuppiy  the  in- 
creafe  of  each  fpecies.  The  laws  of  motion  are 
miniders,  and,  as  it  were,  fo  many  domedicks 
employed  to  carry  on  the  fervice  of  the  earth,  and 
to  vary  its  decorations.  But  the  fervants  who  place 
and  difplace  the  goods  in  a  houfe,  made  neither 
the  wood  of  the  wainfcots,  nor  the  wooll  or  filk 
of  the  hangings.  If  the  laws  of  theclafhings,  the 
centrifugal  forces,  the  attractions,  the  living  forces, 
the  repelling  forces,  the  central  powers,  and  others, 
which  men  make  fo  much  noife  about,  and  mem* 
tion  with  fo  much  parade  in  phyficks,  without 
perhaps  much  underdanding  them,  were  capable 
either  of  forming  the  lead  living  organ,  or  of 
producing  a  new  elementary  nature  ;  the  univerfe, 
which  is  looked  upon  as  the  effect  of  thefe  powers, 
would  mod  certainly  perifh  :  for  it  fubfids  only 
by  order.  Now,  what  order  would  there  be  left, 
if  motions  and  attractions  could  produce  any  thing? 
The  original  natures  would  vanifh,  and  make 
room  for  new  ones. 

The  thing  dwells  no  doubt  in  the  thoughts  of 
thofe,  who  attribute  to  motions,  and  a  concurrence 
of  attractions,  the  form  and  determination  of  each 
piece  in  nature,  as  of  a  fun,  or  a  planet.  And 
really,  new  (hocks  or  new  attractions  ought  to 
produce  new  pieces.  Nothing  in  the  world  is  fo 
much  varied  as  the  combinations  of  the  (hocks,  and 
of  the  pretended  attractions  ;  and  confequently 
new  beings  and  new  natures  mud  needs  be  ever 
formed.  But  fince  men  have  exided,  what  change 
has  happened  to  gold  ?  What  new  metal  is  come 
out  of  the  crucible  of  fo  many  thoufands  of  chy- 
mids  ?  Are  not  the  number  and  nature  of  the 

matters 
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matters  they  now  make  life  of,  ftill  the  fame  ?  Do  The  Phy- 
we  fee  any  greater  alteration  in  the  organized 
fpecies?  There  is  then  in  good  truth  but  one  ’  ^ 

fmgle  caufe,  but  one  infinite  intelligence,  who 
made  a  determined  number  offpecies  and  elements, 
and  who  afterwards  has  regulated  the  motions 
that  were  to  contribute  to  their  union  or  dilfolu- 
tion.  Motion  therefore  varies  what  is  already 
made  :  but  it  has  neither  produced  nor  determi- 
nately  formed  any  one  thing.  And  it  is  becaufe 
the  elementary  natures,  as  well  as  the  living  fpe~ 
cies,  came  out  of  the  hands  of  God  in  a  fixed  and 
precife  number,  that  the  whole  is  unalterable,  not- 
withftandino;  the  motion  which  ferves  to  mix 
them.  One  or  two  examples  Inall  complete  the 
clearing  of  this  remark,  which  is  the  molt  impor¬ 
tant  confequence  that  can  be  drawn  from  experi¬ 
mental  pnyficks  ;  fince  a  perfect  harmony  be¬ 
tween  the  infpedtion  of  nature,  and  the  lights  of 
revelation,  refults  from  thence. 

A  chymifi:  fkilfully  mixes  together  a  few  mat¬ 
ters  of  no  great  price,  and  therewith  makes  a  kind 
of  metal,  which,  without  the  unpleafant  fmell  of 
brafs,  fhall  have  the  beauty  of  gold.  He  will 
think  of  ibme  name  for  this  mixture,  and  call  it 
tombac,  prince’s  metal,  or  tranfmetal.  Tranfme- 
tal  is  a  fine  founding  word  that  may  make  the  for¬ 
tune  of  this  man’s  new  invention.  Every  one  is 
fond  of  it.  But  pray,  has  this  perfon  increafed 
the  number  of  metals  ?  Has  he  fiiewn  us  a  new 
nature?  Ask  any  of  his  fellow  chy  mills.  He  with 
a  fhrug  will  declare  all  the  metal  lick  ingredients, 
and  other  things  which  enter  into  the  com pofi tion. 

He  will  tell  you,  that  fuch  a  matter  is  the  bafis, 
and  that  fuch  another  corrects  the  foftnefs  of  it  : 
that  fuch  or  fuch  another  completes  the  dofe,  and 
makes  the  bond  of  the  whole.  Our  chymift  of 
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courfe  has  neither  produced  nor  tranfmuted  any 
thing  :  he  only  has  ingenioufly  mixt  together  pre* 
exiftent  natures. 


Remark  God,  in  order  to  prevent  certain  fcarcities,  per- 
upon  the  mitted  a  monftrous  animal  fometimes  to  iflfue  from 
mule-  7  °f  two  different  genus’s  of  animals.  Such  is  the  mule. 
I  fhall  juft  fuppofe,  contrary  to  experimental 
evidence,  that  all  mixt  fpecies  may  have  a  pofte- 
rity,  and  that  a  mule  may  become  a  mother  in  a 
ftud  ot  hories,  in  a  large  herd,  among  the  deer, 
or  in  any  other  fpecies  you  fhall  pleafe  to  name. 
Her  young  fhall  have  the  fame  liberty,  Another 
fpecies  ftill  more  fingular  and  more  degenerate 
fhall  proceed  from  it  :  nor  fhall  the  lineaments 
ot  its  two  original  forefathers  be  known  again 
therein.  The  multiplication  of  this  firft  fpecies 
fhall,  of  you  pleafe,  give  birth  to  a  fourth,  and 
by  new  mixtures  fucceffively  to  a  twentieth  varie¬ 
gation.  What  will  the  confequence  be?  Why, 
the  afs  and  the  horfe,  who  were  the  firft  originals 
of  thefe  flocks,  fhall  be  forgotten  and  negle&ed 
throughout  fome  large  country,  where  the  adul¬ 
terate  fpecies  fhall  have  prevailed,  and  been  va¬ 
ried  by  contrading  new  alliances.  In  time  (and  $ 
ihorttime  too)  it  may  become  very  difficult  and 
even  impoffible  to  find  a  horfe  of  the  true  fpecies. 
In  fhort,  the  primitive  fpecies  may  fail,  and  even 
be  totally  annihilated.  :  *  •  :  ;  -  * 

Fecundity  denied  to  the  firft  monfler,  at  once 
puts  a  flop  to  thefe  mixtures,  and  prevents  this 
di final  inconvenience.  By  this  means  the  efta- 
bli filed  order  is  preferved.  The  number  and  ori¬ 
gine  of  the  organized  fpecies  therefore,  as  well  as 
elementary  natures,  have  not  been  abandoned  to 
motion,  nor  to  any  other  blind  power.  An  infi¬ 
nite  wifdom  has  fixed  the  number  of  them,  and 

they 
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chey  are  as  immutable  as  the  almighty  Being  who  The  Phy- 

made  them.  Mos\f 

What  a  deal  of  time  is  fpared  !  How  many _ _ 

quackings  and  vain  refearches  are  fuppreflèd,  fo 
foon  as  we  know  that  there  is  but  one  caufe  !  that 
all  is  made  :  that  motion,  which  ferves  for  the 
prefervationof  the  world,  (hall  never  produce  any 
other  new  being  in  it  ;  and  that  the  laws  of  mo¬ 


tion  may  very  well  be  ftudied,  in  order  to  mix  for 
the  fupply  of  our  wants  a  number  of  natures  al¬ 
ready  made  *,  but  not  to  conftrudt  them  !  Ay  ! 
how  could  the  laws  of  motion  aflift  us  to  know 
what  they  have  not  even  produced?  Thence  ap¬ 
pears  the  illufion  of  thofe  who,  after  having  cal¬ 
culated  the  effects  of  certain  motions,  or  of  fome 


pretended  attractions,  give  their  work  the  found¬ 
ing,  (lately  name  of  true  phyficks ,  or  of  mathemali - 
cal  principles  of  the  (Iru&ure  of  the  world.  If  they 
lhould  (ay,  that  the  Creator  of  the  elements  and  of 
the  living  fpecies  has  only  (hewed  us  the  motions 
and  ufe  of  them  ;  their  phyficks  would  be  more 
folid,  more  modeft,  and  more  within  the  reach  of 
our  reafon.  Their  philofophy  would  agreeably 
exercife  us  about  what  has  been  defigned  to  (ill  up 
our  thoughts  :  whereas  your  fyftematical  philofo- 
phers  all  of  them  feem  to  have  made  it  their  (ludy, 
by  the  mod  difficult  paths,  to  lead  us  to  the  mod: 
needlefs  conclurions. 

Nor  is  it  a  trifling  thing  fully  to  have  convinced  There  is 
ourfelves,  that  the  (ludy  of  motion  fhall  never  bat  one 
lead  us  to  the  knowledge  of  the  nature  itfelf,  either  ^14° e- 
of  the  elements,  or  of  the  organized  fpecies,  it  very  thing 
having  produced  neither  of  them.  We  (hall  be  in  nature 
but  the  more  inclined  wifely  to  keep  within  our  refcrs- 
own  fphere,  and  to  reduce  phyficks  to  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  feveral  ufes  we  may  make  of  the  beings 
about  us,  if  it  once  proves  true,  that  the  fervice  of 

man 
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man  is  the  foie  purpofe  of  the  works  of  God. 
Now,  the  fame  experience  which  in  every  thing 
calls  us  home  to  one  fingle  caufe,  likewife  makes 
all  nature  to  refer  to  this  foie  end. 

We  have  in  another  work  (a)  fufficiently  proved 
from  the  bare  infpe&ion  of  the  earth,  that  if  man 
was  taken  away  from  it,  all  would  be  void  of  beau¬ 
ty,  harmony,  and  defign  therein:  and  that  man 
(if  reftored  to  the  earth)  becomes  the  bond  of  all 
that  is  thereon  -,  becaufe  all  it  contains  has  been 
fubmitted  to  his  power,  prudence,  government, 
and  gratitude.  Experimental  phyficks  therefore 
fuoply  us  at  once  with  found  morals,  and  with  the 
means  of  exercifing  ourfelves,  either  by  opera¬ 
tions  already  tried,  or  by  fuch  refearchesas  may 
be  of  fome  advantage.  This  is  then  learning  truly 
folid,  and  a  ferviceable  philofophy. 

But  is  it  very  fure,  that  we  can  diftin&Jy  know 
in  what  order  and  to  what  purpofe  the  things 
about  us  have  been  made,  and  put  in  their  places  ? 
Nothing  fo  inconceivable  indeed,  if  we  confult 
the  naturaMs.  Nothing  fo  plain  on  the  contrary, 
if  we  Men  to  experience,  or  the  voice  of  nature. 
Let  us  ask  the  philofophers,  How  and  why  all  thefe 
things  were  made?  They  all  of  them,  as  well  an¬ 
cient  as  modern,  lead  me  afcray  into  a  labyrinth 
of  difputes,  becaufe  they  confult  their  own 
thoughts,  inftead  of  attending  to  experience. 
Some  judge  the  man  to  be  very  bold  and  forward, 
who  looks  upon  himfelf  as  the  centre  of  what  God 
has  placed  round  about  him  :  and  though  they  fee 
none  but  man  that  can  make  ufe  thereof,  their 
modeft  philofophy  thinks  it  proper  to  inquire, 
whether  the  gofling  is  made  for  man,  or  man  for 
the  gofling.  Why  do  they  not  fpeak  out?  They 

(a)  Firft  letter  at  the  end  of  the  firft  Vol.  of  the  Sped,  de 
la  Nature. 

may. 
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may,  after  a  queftion  like  this,  put  man  cheek  by  t^Phy- 
jole  with  a  hog,  without  any  diftin&ion  of  either 
rank  or  duties.  Others  think,  that,  in  order  to  .  ’ 

explain  the  works  of  God,  they  muft  overlook  his 
intentions,  and  with  a  felf-fufficient  air,  fet  up  for 
explainers  of  every  thing,  by  means  of  the  fquare 
and  compares.  As  there  is  fome  exaétnefs  in  the 
lines  they  defcribe,  they  fanfy  they  have  found  out 
the  plan  of  the  Creator.  Thefe  great  archite&s, 
let  us  fay  rather  thefe  crawling  emmets,  who  know 
how  to  put  two  flraws  acrofs,  and  difpofe  a  few 
bits  of  wood  for  their  own  lodging,  attempt, 
each  after  his  own  manner,  to  conftrud  the  fun, 
and  to  give  us  the  plan,  fedlions,  and  elevations 
of  the  univerfe.  One  of  them  looks  with  an  eye 
of  pity  on  the  work  of  the  other.  Let  us  no  longer 
liften  to  their  quarrels.  Let  us  hearken  to  the 
voice  of  nature. 

The  fupreme  Being,  who  has  been  pleafed  to 
make  man,  has  prepared  an  habitation  for  him. 

He  then  firfl  made  the  earth,  where  he  intended  to 
lodge  him.  He  has  fo  advantageoufly  placed  this 
earth,  as  that  it  might  have  a  fhare  in  the  fpedacle 
of  the  world  ;  and  that  being  defigned  for  the 
palace  of  man,  heaven  and  the  reft  of  the  univerfe 
might  ferve  it  both  as  an  ornament  and  a  covert. 

Let  us  not  prefume  to  fpeak  of  what  God  has 
made  in  other  places  *,  ftnce  we  have  no  manner 
of  knowledge  thereof.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  know 
what  concerns  ourfelves.  God,  from  a  neceffary 
confequence  of  his  intentions  with  regard- to  man, 
has  introduced  into  the  world  that  light  which 
was  to  render  every  thing  vifible  in  it.  He  con- 
ftruded  the  air  which  man  was  to  breathe,  and  the 
fire  that  was  to  give  him  life.  From  the  fame 
fcheme  proceed  the  metals,  fait,  and  all  the  ter- 
reftrial  elements,  which  were  defined  throughout 

all 
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all  ages  to  renew  and  maintain  whatever  ffiould 
be  neceffary  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  It 
plainly  appears,  that  it  was  in  order  to  render  their 
fervice  infallible,  that  God  made  them  indeftruc- 
tible. 

But  the  earth,  though  already  fupplied  with 
thefe  coftly  elements,  is  not  however  as  yet  fit  to 
receive  the  inhabitant  who  is  to  poffefs  it.  Let  the 
fun  not  yet  be  made,  or  already  have  given  its 
light  -,  the  earth  is  dill  no  more  than  a  defart  or  a 
folitude.  A  defart  ;  fince  it  is  not  covered  yet  with 
any  plant  :  a  folitude  ;  fince  we  as  yet  fee  nothing 
animated  in  it.  The  heat  and  rain  might  caule 
fome  germina  to  fpring  thereon,  if  they  could  only 
find  them  already  made.  But  God  alone  can  pro^ 
duce  a  germen.  It  is  a  work  as  difficult,  and  as 
truly  referved  to  his  immediate  power,  as  the 
world  itfelf. 

But  that  will  which  makes  and  regulates  every 
thing  with  caution,  manifefts  itfelf  what  place  fo- 
ever  we  diredf  our  eyes  unto.  This  will  it  is  that 
has  kept  the  lands  above  the  fea ,  in  order  to  ?nake 
room  for  the  inhabitants ,  and  gauged  the  capacity 
of  the  refervoir,  that  it  might  be  proportioned  to 
the  fluid  he  has  collected  therein. 

The  fame  will  has  fufpended  in  the  immenfity 
of  the  heavens  another  fea  of  attenuated  and  invi- 
fible  waters,  which  fill  the  atmofphere  without 
altering  its  tranfparency  :  and  the  exiftence  of 
thefe  waters  dilperied  all  round  us  even  to  great 
diftances  from  us,  though  they  are  not  feen  yet, 
is  teftified  by  the  collection  made  of  them  upon 
theoutfide  of  a  bottle  juft  brought  out  of  a  cellar 
to  the  external  air  ;  and  into  which  the  fire  of  the 
air  no  fooner  infinuates  itfelf  in  order  to  fpread 
therein  an  equilibrium,  but  it  abandons  the  water 
which  it  kept  rarefied  without,  and  which  becomes 
5  fen  fible 
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fenfible  by  condenfation.  The  exiftence  of  thefe  The  Ph*- 
waters  difperfed  about  us  is  teftified  in  the  air- SICKS  °f 

pump  ;  when  the  fmall  quantity  of  air  remaining _ 

there  dilates,  lofes  its  fpring,  and  has  no  longer 
a&ivity  enough  to  fupport  the  particles  of  water 
which  it  fuftained,  and  which  that  moment  fall 
again  one  upon  another,  floating  like  fmall  clouds 
in  the  recipient.  The  exiftence  of  thefe  fupernal 
waters  is  teftified  by  the  evaporation  of  the  fea, 
which  is  never  more  confiderable  than  under  the 
brighteft  fun,  and  during  the  moft  ferene  days. 

Nor  is  it  lefs  attefted  by  the  winds,  which  render 
their  reality  fenfible,  by  agitating  the  lower  ftrata 
of  them,  and  precipitating  them  into  rain  or  dews. 

Such  are  the  admirable  preparations  for  a  durable 
and  univerfal  watering. 

The  fame  will,  in  order  to  prevent  the  earths 
being  dried  up  by  the  winds,  after  rain  fhould  have 
followed  fair  weather,  has  in  fundry  places  difpofed 
eminences  and  mountains,  which  receive  and  retain 
the  water  within  their  bowels,  in  order  to  diftn- 
bute  it  with  ceconomy  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
plains,  and  to  give  it  fuch  an  impulfe  as  might 
enable  it  to  overcome  the  unevennefs  of  the  lands, 
and  convey  it  to  the  remoteft  habitations. 

The  fame  will  has  proportioned  the  variety  of 
the  plants  to  the  exigencies  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
regulated  the  variety  of  the  foils  upon  the  wants 
of  the  plants. 

The  fame  will  has  endued  a  great  number  of 
animals  with  mild  difpofitions,  in  order  to  make 
them  the  domefticks  of  man,  and  has  taught  the 
other  animals  how  to  govern  themfelves,  giving 
them  an  averfion  for  dependence  and  bonds,  in 
order  to  people  the  whole  earth  without  lading 
man  with  too  many  cares.  \ 

Are 
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Are  not  the  many  thoufands  of  other  precau¬ 
tions,  meafures,  compenfations,  and  liberalities, 
the  work  of  a  bountiful  intelligence,  which  intends 
to  lodge  and  exercife  a  fociety  of  men  ?  Or  are 
they  not  rather  the  efteCt  of  an  attraction  inherent 
in  matter,  or  of  an  homogeneous  matter  moved  in 
the  manner  of  a  vortex  ? 

But  if  common  fenfe,  in  concert  with  experi¬ 
ence,  has  at  laft  perfectly  convinced  us,  that  a 
mulhroom  had  its  feed,  and  is  the  work  of  an  ex- 
prefs  will  of  the  Creator  ;  much  more  is  it  agree¬ 
able  to  common  fenfe  to  think,  that  he  who  has 
been  willing  to  create  man,  likewife  intended  that 
he  fhould  be  lodged,  furnifhed,  ferved,  lighted, 
nourifhed  and  fupplied  with  whatever  he  judged 
proper  to  give  him.  All  the  pieces  of  this  world 
which  work  for  man  with  fo  much  concert,  are  fo 
ftri&ly  dependent  on  each  other,  and  in  fo  perfeCt 
a  correfpondence,  that  we  cannot  one  moment 
doubt,  but  that  he  who  willed  one  of  them  in  par¬ 
ticular  has  likewife  efpecially  willed  to  order  each 
of  them  in  particular,  and  has  determinately  made 
one  whole  of  them  all. 

We  then  find  in  the  ftru&ure  of  all  the  pieces 
which  compofe  the  univerfe,  and  in  the  univerfa- 
lity  of  their  relations  to  the  fervice  of  man,  the 
moft  demonftrative  characters  of  a  wifdom  which 
has  regulated  nature,  and  the  function  of  every  in¬ 
dividual  thing,  by  as  many  wills  and  exprefs  com¬ 
mands.  Motion,  which  this  wifdom  makes  ufe 
of  to  put  every  thing  in  aCtion,  perpetuates  and 
maintains  the  fcene  of  the  world  under  its  wife 
laws.  But  this  motion  has  never  produced  nor 
will  ever  produce  any  thing  :  and  it  is  itfelf  a 
mere  effeCt  of  the  confiant,  though  moft  free  will 
ol  the  Creator.  This  is  what  good  lenfe,  the 
voice  of  nature,  and  experience,  concur  to  teach 

us 
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us  about  the  origine,  deftination,  and  prefervation  The  Phy- 
of  all  the  beings  on  which  we  may  pafs  judgment. 

Now,  what  experience  fo  clearly  tells  us  on  this  , 

head,  is  exactly  what  we  find  in  the  recital  of 
Mofes. 

11. 


GOD,  according  to  this  recital,  begins  by  I. Day; 
creating  the  heaven  and  the  earth.  But,  in  order 
to  prevent  for  ever  the  falfe  opinions  that  were  to 
attribute  to  the  earth  a  fruitfulnefs  and  to  the  hea¬ 
ven  a  power  refiding  in  God  alone,  he  condefcends 
to  reveal  to  us,  that  for  a  while  he  has  left  this 
earth  in  a  ftateof  imperfection  :  that  it  was  neither 
adorned  nor  peopled ,  but  wrapt  up  in  an  abyfs  of  Tohu  va- 
water  :  and  that  the  waters  were  covered  with  fàh».  De- 
darknefs.  If  this  mafs  is  to  be  difengaged  ;  if  the 
earth  may  become  vifible  and  acquire  fome  beauty  -, 
it  is  only  in  proportion  as  the  fupreme  artificer 
fhall  be  pleafed  to  embellifh  it.  Doubtlefs  he 
could  produce  and  difpofe  every  thing  in  one  in- 
ftant.  But  this  fucceflive  creation,  which  is  no  way 
neceflary  to  the  perfection  of  the  whole,  or  of  its 
parts,  was  a  great  information  to  man,  who  need¬ 
ed  both  to  be  inftruCted  and  lodged.  The  me¬ 
mory  of  this  infancy  of  the  earth  Hill  unformed, 

.  has  been  preferved  among  all  nations.  There  is 
no  reafon  why  we  fhould  not  even  with  the  anci¬ 
ents  call  this  ftate  of  imperfection  by  the  name  of 
Chaos.  But  let  us  with  great  care  avoid  altering  TheChaos 
the  idea  or  tradition  of  it,  as  the  poets  have  done, 
or  perverting  it  more  ftill,  in  contriving  with  the 
philofophers  a  vague  indeterminate  matter,  whofe 
motion  fhould  gradually,  and  by  fermentations, 
fediments,or  attractions,  have  produced  a  fun,  an 
earth,  and  all  the  decorations  of  the  world.  This 

ridicu- 
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ridiculous  chaos,  from  which  experience  taught 
that  the  moft  violent  motion  could  never  fetch  any 
thing  but  another  chaos,  is  not  in  the  lead  that  of 
Mofes.  All  that  was  made  from  the  beginning 
was  good  in  itfelf.  But  all  was  not  made,  and  the 
imperfection  confided  only  in  the  want  of  corre- 
fpondence  or  coherency.  The  earth,  deditute  of 
the  fervice  of  the  plants  and  animals,  was  not  ha¬ 
bitable.  But  what  it  did  contain  was  perfect.  It 
was  a  fortment  of  determined  natures,  which  no 
motion  whatever  has  been  able  to  produce  or 
change.  The  water  was  made,  tho’  it  was  after¬ 
wards  lodged  otherwife.  The  common  mould  was 
made,  fince  God  foon  after  took  fome  of  it  to 
condrut  the  human  body.  The  elementary  natures 
were  then  didinguifhed  from  the  very  fird  moment 
of  the  creation  :  and  the  fame  power  which  added 
fomething  to  its  work,  in  putting  upon  the  out- 
fides  what  was  wanting  there,  had  at  fird  fupplied 
the  in  Tides  with  whatever  had  any  relation  to  its 
purpofes. 

It  is  with  the  celedial  fpheres  as  with  our  globe. 
They  were  made,  becaufe  the  heaven  which  they 
compofe  was  created.  But  our  globe  not  being 
habitable,  thefe  fpheres  were  not  as  yet  fo  many 
dars.  They  were  dill  no  more  than  rough  and 
dark  mafies.  The  light  was  not  yet  made,  nor 
do  they  in  the  lead  produce  it.  The  body  itfelf 
of  the  light  might  be  created,  and  yet  no  fun  or 
moon  exid,  if  the  materials  with  which  God  in¬ 
tends  to  condrut  thefe  immenfe  bodies,  are,  as 
well  as  the  earth,  large  collections  of  elements  per¬ 
fect  in  themfelves,  and  adapted  to  a  certain  pur- 
pofe  ;  but  not  as  yet  ranged  and  applied  to  any 
ufe.  Thefe  globes  might  from  that  very  time  be 
already  fupported  in  the  middle  of  their  atmo- 
fpheres,  and  their  atmofpheres  mutually  uphold 
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and  prop  each  other.  But  hitherto  all  remains  The  pHy- 
dumb,  Ihupid,  and  benumbed.  Nor  will  any  SICKS<?/ 
creature  any  where  appear,  but  in  proportion  as  Moses' 
the  almighty  voice  of  the  Creator  ihall  fummon 
it  to  do  fo.  They  all  of  them  owe  him  not  only 
their  being,  but  alfo  their  functions. 

Eet  there  be  light,  he  then  laid,  and  there  was 
light.  Though  the  eye  for  which  it  is  made  be  non 
as  yet  created,  God  neverthelefs  already  fees  all  it 
can  perform.  He  approves  of  his  own  work,  and 
gladly  beholds  the  immenfity,  fupplenefs,  activity, 
and  excellence  of  it.  So  loon  as  this  vaft  fluid, 
which  penetrates  and  contains  all  the  fpheres,  be¬ 
gins  to  turn,  the  univerfe  is  in  motion  :  and  from 
that  very  inftant  it  is,  that  the  revolutions,  which 
are  the  meafure  of  the  night  and  the  day,  are 
reckoned.  But  here  motion  is  neither  the  maker 
nor  the  caufe  of  any  new  being.  The  foie  will  of 
God  bidding  the  body  of  light  to  circulate  regu¬ 
larly,  at  one  and  the  fame  time  produces  the  mo¬ 
tion,  harmony,  and  mechanilfn  of  the  whole  ma¬ 
chine. 

Motion  has  formed  none  of  the  pieces  of  the 
machine  ;  but  that  will,  which  has  formed  all  the 
pieces,  has  likewife  fet  them  a  going,  and  forever 
regulated  the  laws  of  their  progrefilons. 

This  immenfe  light,  which  is  no  way  owing  to 
a  pre-exiflcnt  motion,  is  no  more  indebted  to  the 
fun  for  its  being.  It  is  independent  of  him,  and 
perhaps  gives  inflead  of  receiving  any  thing  from 
him.  If  the  fun  is  a  fire  always  ready  to  difperfe 
itfelf  ;  the  light,  which  fills  up  every  fpace,  is  fit  to 
prefs  it,  to  repel  it  on  all  Tides,  and  to  retain  it  in 
one  place.  It  is  much  fitter  to  help,  as  a  fécond 
caufe,  ifnot  the  fermentation,  at  leaft  the  maintain¬ 
ing  of  the  fun,  than  the  fun  is  to  produce  it. 

V  o  l.  II.  R  Agaito, 
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Again,  the  earth  is  hitherto  no  more  than  a  heap 
of  materials,  which  the  want  of  order  renders 
altogether  ufelefs.  God  takes  half  of  the  waters 
that  cover  it:  he  volatilizes  them:  he  difperfes 
them  all  around,  and  by  attenuating  them  fo  far 
as  to  put  them  in  equilibrio  with  the  air,  and  to 
make  the  latter  their  fupport,  he  caufes  them  to 
mount  to  the  laft  flrata  of  the  vortex  or  fphere 
which  incompafles  and  keeps  the  earth  in  its  place. 
Thus  he  puts  an  immenle  fpace  between  the  laft 
ftrata  of  the  ftiperior  waters  and  the  furfaceof  the 
waters  which  remain  always  condenfed  and  difper- 
fed  round  the  outfide  of  the  globe.  In  this  body  of 
air  and  water,  which  ferves  as  a  fupport  to  the 
earth,  it  is,  that  God  at  one  and  the  fame  time 
prepares  the  fourcc  of  an  univerfal  cooling,  and 
the  reverberations  that  will  give  to  the  day  its 
brightnefs  and  fplendor.  The  light  is  made.  The 
inftruments  which  are  to  diftribute  and  regulate  its 
adlion  according  to  the  wants  of  the  earth,  are  all 
in  readinefs.  God  will  make  ufe  of  their  miniftry 
fo  foon  as  he  pleafes.  But  the  ftars  are  as  yet  but 
rough-hewn  pieces.  In  good  truth,  there  is  as  yet 
no  fun,  nor  any  moon. 

The  will  of  God,  which  gives  all  things  the  de¬ 
gree  of goodnefs  they  obtain,  is  going  to  difengage 
the  earth  from  the  laft  veil  that  covers  it  :  nay,  he 
does  more.  He  gives  the  mafs  itfelf  that  form 
which  makes  it  an  infiniment  fubfervient  to  his 
defigns.  He  fpeaks,  and  behold  the  hillocks  rife, 
the  valleys  fink,  and  his  hand,  in  order  to  colled! 
the  inferior  waters,  hollows  a  deep  reiervoir, 
which  no  circular  motion,  nor  any  attradlion  or 
fettling  of  elements  whatever,  could  have  ordered. 

The  earth,  laid  open  by  the  retreat  of  the  wa¬ 
ters,  decks  itfelf  with  an  innumerable  multitude 
of  plants,  garniflied  with  leaves,  Bowers,  feeds, 
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and  fruits.  Did  the  moifture  which  the  waters  The  Phy- 
left  behind  them  produce  this  noble  work  ?  sicks 
though  we  fhould  to  moifture  add  fermentation,  MqsE3> 
and  perfedly  well  underftand  the  meaning  of  this 
notable  word  ;  though  you  fhould  add  to  fermen¬ 
tation  and  moifture  even  the  fun,  which  does  not 
as  yet  appear;  and  though  you  fhould  to  all  thefe 
acftive  caufesadd  the  repulfionsand  attractions,  the 
central  forces  and  gravitations  ;  all  thefe  caufes 
united  will  never  produce  a  plant.  How  fhall  one 
go  about  forming  a  pink  or  a  rofe,  a  grape  or  a 
ftrawberry,  together  with  their  forms,  fmells,  and 
invariable  qualities;  efpecially  with  a  germ  en  ca¬ 
pable  of  reproducing  the  whole,  and  of  perpetuat¬ 
ing  the  fpecies  from  age  to  age,  without  the  lofs  of 
any,  or  the  production  of  new  ones  ? 

Philofophy,  which  formerly  fetched  all  thefe 
wonderful  works  out  of  a  fmall  quantity  of  mud 
put  in  motion,  at  laft  does  homage  to  the  phy- 
ficks  of  Mofes.  If  there  are  upon  earth  twenty 
thoufand  different  fpecies  of  plants,  (and  we  know 
very  nearly  that  number  e’er  new  difcoveries  are 
made)  experience  at  length,  in  concert  with  fcrip- 
ture,  teaches  us,  that  thefe  are  twenty  thoufand 
different  works,  made  after  fo  many  different  mo¬ 
dels,  and  by  fo  many  exprefs  commands.  Why 
then  does  the  moft  modern  philofophy  ftill  teach 
us  fornetimes,  that  we  might  fuppofe  in  the  uni- 
verfe  nothing  more  than  matter,  and  a  motion 
fpreading  through  its  parts  by  virtue  of  impulfion 
only,  and  then  undertake  orderly  to  deduce  from 
this  bare  fuppofition  all  the  effeCls  we  admire  there¬ 
in  ?  I  honour  much  thofe  who  think  fo:  but  I  am 
afraid  they  have  not  fufficiently  conftdered  the 
confequences  of  fuch  a  pretenfton.  I  am  perfuaded 
they  have  not  by  thefe  effedts  underftood  the  or¬ 
ganized  fpecies,  fuch  as  plants.  But  if  their  phy- 
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ficks  abandon  them  when  the  germen  of  a  gnat  or 
of  the  grafs  they  tread  on  is  to  be  made  *,  do  they 
then  fancy  that  they  underftand  better  what  an 
earth,  an  atmofpnere,  a  body  of  light,  or  the  iun 
are,  when  they  thus  preiume  thence  to  deduce  the 
fabrick  of  the  principles  of  their  fyftem?  Philofo- 
phy,  which  at  lad  is  returned  to  the  phyficks  of 
Mofes,  wThen  the  organization  of  a  grain  of  millet 
is  to  be  explained,  will,  I  hope,  have  recourfe  to 
the  fame  phyficks,  that  is,  to  the  fpecial  wills  of 
the  Creator,  when  it  is  to  account  for  the  dru&ure 
of  the  earth,  and  for  its  correfpondence  with  all 
the  parts  of  the  univerfe.  It  is  ftrange  that  men 
fhould  hefitate  in  this  point,  and  rack  their  brains 
byl  ong  calculations,  in  order  to  fetch  from  fome 
fuppofition  of  a  motion,  or  of  an  attraction,  the 
caufe  that  has  put  the  fun  in  the  centre  of  the  pla¬ 
netary  world,  that  has  provided  the  earth  with  a 
large  looking-glafs  fit  to  perpetuate  the  light  of 
the  fun  upon  it  during  the  night,  and  has  given 
Saturn  a  luminous  girdle.  Here  arguments,  cal¬ 
culations,  and  geometry,  lead  us  to  illufory  caufes. 
But  experience  and  Mofes,  without  any  fatigue  or 
difputev  teach  us  the  truth  we  are  fearching  after. 
Ifit  is  the  immediate  hand  of  God,  and  not  a  fmall 
quantity  of  matter  put  in  motion,  that  has  produ¬ 
ced  the  fine  attire  of  a  tulip,  the  pinking  of  the 
leaves,  and  the  green  of  an  anemone,  the  invari¬ 
able  nature  of  a  grain  of  turnip- feed  ;  for  certain  it 
is  no  longer  a  motion,  a  preffure,  or  a  iediment  of 
duffs,  but  a  mod  fpecial  intention,  that  has  regu¬ 
lated  the  dimenfions  of  the  terredrial  globe  :  and 
thofe  phyficks  are  infinitely  rational,  which  fay, 
according  to  the  common  opinion  of  mankind, 
that  he  who  has  prepared  and  conftruCted  the  flow¬ 
ers,  has  alfo  formed  both  the  garden  which  bears 

them. 
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them,  and  the  large  refervoir  which  contains  the  The Phy- 
matter  of  their  watering. 


All  thefe  plants  newly  created  ftretch  out  their 
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roots,  and  thus  fetch  nutritive  juices  under  ground.  IV.  Day. 
But  a  cutting  cold  ftill  hinders  them  from  expo- 
fing  themfelves  fo  foon  to  the  air.  They  retain 
their  flowers  and  the  bundles  of  their  leaves  under 
thick  envelopements.  Some  are  for  that  purpofe 
provided  with  wads  of  wooll  and  with  down  : 
others  have  received  a  kind  of  fhell,  or  wooden 
covers,  or  large  thick  leaves  that  fhelter  them  in 
the  manner  of  tiles,  or  a  plaifter  of  juices  fometimes 
gummy,  fometimes  fat  and  refiny.  They  all  keep 
their  buds  hidden  under  thele  fhelters.  Hitherto 
nothing  as  yet  is  ftirring,  and  the  principle  of  life 
which  animates  them,  remains  there  buried  in  a 
kind  of  numbnefs. 

God  at  laft  unfwathes  the  earth  and  the  ftars. 

The  waters,  the  vapours,  the  faline  or  find  y  du  Pts, 
and  all  the  matters  in  which  the  plants  were  rolled 
up,  and  which  ferved  them  as  veils,  va  ni Pn  and 
retire  to  their  refpe&ive  places  appointed.  The 
atmofpheres  grow  perfectly  clear.  What  new  phæ- 
nomenon  are  we  now  going  to  fee  ? 

God,  fays  Mofes,  ordered  that  there  fliculd  be 
luminous  bodies  in  the  firmament  of  the  heaven, 
to  divide  the  day  from  the  night,  and  to  ferve  for 
flgns  proper  to  mark  out  feafons,  folemn  meetings, 
days,  and  years.  And  behold,  from  that  very  in- 
flant  the  fun  begins  to  fhine  immediately  upon  the 
earth.  The  moon  and  the  planets,  in  company 
with  the  ftars,  are  ready  to  caft  a  remainder,  of 
light  upon  the  fide  of  the  earth  which  the  fun  is 
going  to  quit.  From  that  very  moment  the  earth 
has  its  lights  to  regulate  the  order  of  the  days, 
works,  and  feafts.  The  fun,  together  with  the 
Ijo-ht  diredtly  caft  upon  the  earth,  conveys  a  vivi- 
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fying  heat  thither.  Ail  the  cafes  in  which  the  buds 
of  the  plants  remained  wrapt  up,  begin  to  unfold. 
,  The  leaves  and  flowers  begin  to  blow.  All  the 
earth  is  covered  with  grafs,  and  inameled  with 
the  brifkeft  colours,  In  the  phyflcks  of  the  poets 
and  philofophers,  it  is  the  fun  that  has  the  honour 
o[  having  covered  our  abode  with  thefe  noble  pro¬ 
ductions.  In  the  phyficks  of  Mofes,  the  fun  is  not 
the  father  of  the  flowers  we  juft  faw  opening.  He 
finds  them  already  made  the  day  before;  and  the 
birth  of  flowers  is  one  day  earlier  than  that  of  the 
aurora. 

Ret  us  not  think  ourfelves  to  haveimpoverifhed 
the  fun,  by  taking  from  him  a  little  philofophical 
and  fabulous  fplendor.  The  phyficks  of  Mofes  rob 
us  of  nothing  in  not  mentioning  the  relations  of  the 
den  fit  y  of  the  fun,  with  that  of  the  fubftance  of 
the  aether,  nor  the  figure  which  fluids  are  to  af- 
fume  in  turning  elliptically  upon  the  axis  of  the 
iun  01  01  a  planet,  What  benefit  could  we  reap 
from  making  the  fineft  caculations  upon  uncertain 
hypothecs?  But  fhall  we  not  be  very  great lofers, 
n,  i  unning  into  researches  in  appearance  very 
learned,  we  remain  ignorant  of  what  Mofes 
teaches  us,  that  God,  in  creating  the  fun,  honour¬ 
ed  man  fo  much,  that  he  would  make  this  mag¬ 
nificent  flambeau  ferve  to  light  his  handy-works? 
That  he  was  no  lefs  mindful  of  him  when  he  refer  v- 
ed  the  foft  light  of  the  moon  for  the  time  of  man’s 
repofe  :  That  he  has  varied  the  phafes  of  this  laft 
flambeau,  and  the  fituations  of  both,  in  order  to 
diftinguifh  the  works  of  man  as  well  as  the  fea- 
fons,  and  to  enliven  the  expreftions  of  his  grati¬ 
tude  by  the  fucceffive  returns  of  thefeafts  :  That 
notwithftanding  the  enormous  remotenefs  of  the 
ftais  wherewith  God  has  ftrewed  the  heaven,  he 
deigns  to  impart  to  us  the  fight  of  them,  that  we 

may 
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may  have  certain  fixed  points,  which  are  to  us  in  The  Pur¬ 
lieu  of  figns  or  guides  *,  and  that  we  may  follow  in  ^ 
the  heaven  the  courfe  of  the  two  flambeaux  which  _ 

regulate  our  life. 

Thefe  firft  inftrudions  of  the  phyficks  of  Mo- 
fes  are  the  necefiary  foundation,  without  which 
the  moll  extenfive  learning  is  nothing  but  uncer¬ 
tainty  and  ufelefsnefs.  But  after  having  acquired 
the  important  knowledge  both  of  the  origine  and 
deftination  of  the  light,  the  atmofphere,  the  lea, 
the  drying  up  of  our  abode,  the  plants  wherewith 
it  is  decked,  and  the  flambeaux  that  fix  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  our  years  and  days  j  it  is  a  fequel  or  the 
lame  phyficks  to  obferve  and  collect  the  feveral 
effedls  of  thofe  magnificent  inftruments  God  has 
provided  us  with.  We  a<5l  in  perfe£t  conformity 
to  the  inflru<5lions  and  intentions  of  Mofes,  when 
we  find  y  the  u  fes  of  the  light  with  the  opticians  ; 
with  Torricellius,  Pafchal,  and  Boyle,  the  prefi* 
fure  of  the  air  and  the  other  fluids  ;  with  Halley, 
the  fwinging  of  the  flux  and  reflux  ;  with  Agri¬ 
cola  and  Reaumur,  the  feveral  ufes  of  fo  many 
minerals,  foffils,  and  earths,  which  want  only  the 
eye  of  the  obferver,  and  the  hand  of  the  artificer  ; 
with  Tournefort,  Ray,  and  Jufiieu,  thofe  charac- 
teriftick  figns,  which,  by  helping  us  to  diftinguifli 
the  plants,  lead  us  to  the  knowledge  of  their  pro¬ 
perties  ;  with  Hipparchus,  Ptolemy,  Copernicus, 

Galileo,  Grimaldi,  Flamfleed,  and  Caffini,  the 
number  and  fituation  of  the  vifible  liars,  the  rout 
of  the  planets,  and  the  limits  of  their  courfes  ;  in  a 
word,  the  whole  fervice  of  the  heaven,  and  the 
rule  of  times.  Have  not  thefe  great  men  procured 
usa  multitude  of  helps,  by  modeftly  confining 
themfelves  within  the  limits  of  our  power,  and  of 
our  wants?  But  thofe  who,  from  a  (ingle  point 
which  we  know,  have  concluded  that  we  were 
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capable  of  knowing  every  thing,  and  who,  lofing 
fight  of  thedefign  of  our  intelligence,  have  under- 
—  geometrically  to  lead  us  from  caufe  tocaufe 
1°  far  as  to  make  us  comprehend  the  inward  frame 
01  che  whole  umverfe  ;  what  have  they  given  us  ? 
Great  promîtes  indeed,  a  world  ofwearinefs,  and  a 
few  glimpfes  fitter  to  lead  aftray  than  toinlighten. 
Cet  us  then  come  again  to  our  mailer.  What  in- 

.. ructions  does  Moles  prepare  for  us  on  the  fir  ft 
day  r 

I  would  fain  here  invite  the  greatefl  philofo- 
phers,  for  mflance  Ariftotle,  Defcartes,  and  New¬ 
ton,  to  come  and  fee  the  work  which  the  Lord 
has  begun,  and  which  he  has  not  without  defio-n 
L,t  Impended.  Tell  me,  ye  fublime  genii,  who 
know  tne  elements  and  the  confequences  of  their 
mixtures  the  laws  of  motion,  and  the  effeds  of  all 
the  mocks  :  fee  to  what  degree  the  univerfe  is 
arrived,  and  inform  us  what  will  follow.  Look 
into  your  logick  and  your  geometry;  and  thence 

by  way  of  confequence  fetch  the  work  which  is  to 
tOilow  thofe  that  precede. 

They  hold  their  peace  :  nor  am  I  furprifed  at 

i1  celrelllaIlnteJ]|gences,  though  endued  with 
hgnts  far  fuperior  to  thofe  of  thefe  very  fiimous 
pmlolophers,  are  themfelves  in  expectation  of  what 
new  phænomenon  God  is  preparing  for  them. 

rhey  are_ftruck  with  the  beauties  of  the  earth  and 
of  the  fpnng,  which  makes  ic  a  delightful  para- 
dife.  dut  having  found  either  in  the  laws  of  mo¬ 
tion,  or  in  their  lights  altogether  celeftial,  nothing 
tuat  might  lead  them  fo  far  as  to  make  them  guelf 
at  the  odor  the  fplendor,  the  frefhnefs,  and  form 
of  rofa  oefore  the  hand  of  God  had  unfolded  the 
fnft  bud  of  thefe  flowers;  no  more  dees  their  fei- 
ence  hint  to  them  what  is  to  follow.  All  they  fee 

is  the  wprK  of  a  wifdom  perfefdy  free  in  all  its 
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views  and  defigns.  They  admire  what  is  already  The Phy- 
made.  They  are  fenfible  of  the  beauty  thereof.  slCKsef 
They  poffibly  may  comprehend  the  correfpon-  Mosl's' 
dence  of  the  Creator’s  works,  when  he  has  made 
an  end  of  them.  But  there  is  none  but  himfelf 
that  knows  what  he  is  going  to  fhew  them,  and 
how  he  will  execute  it. 

What  a  furprize  to  them,  and  what  applaufes  V.Day. 
for  the  eternal  wifdom,  when  after  the  production 
of  fo  many  beings  full  indeed  of  life,  but  bound  to 
the  furface  of  the  earth  by  very  ftrong  ties,  they 
faw  a  multitude  of  new  beings  equally  full  of  life, 
but  freely  tranfporting  themfelves  to  different 
places,  and  on  this  account  capable  of  peopling 
the  whole  earth  !  All  the  children  of  God  rejoi¬ 
ced,  and  glorified  him  for  having  proportioned  the 
figure,  the  fhape,  the  inclinations  and  induftry  of 
animals  to  the  different  parts  of  the  globe.  The 
air,  the  fea,  and  the  great  waters,  the  fmalleft  ri¬ 
vers,  the  ftagnant  pools,  the  forefls,  vales,  plains, 
and  the  rocks  themfelves,  all,  in  Jfhort,  have  their 
proper  inhabitants.  They  are  fo  many  artificers  di- 
iperfed  through  all  parts  of  an  immenfe  manufac¬ 
ture.  Some  are  mild  and  tradable  ;  others  are 
wild,  morofe  and  folitary.  Thefe  different  incli¬ 
nations  detain  them  all  in  their  proper  quarters. 

By  this  means  their  fervices  can  never  fail.  They 
live,  becaufe  God  has  both  defigned  and  ordered 
their  birth.  They  all  of  them  have  fuch  or  fuch 
peculiar  way  of  life,  from  which  they  never  fwerve  ; 
becaufe  God  has  prefcribed  them  their  fondions, 
and  for  certain  purpofes  imparted  a  certain  meafure 
of  induftry  to  them. 

It  would  be  an  employment  worthy  of  the  an¬ 
gels,  and  a  philofophy  in  every  refped  truly  fatif- 
fadory,  to  be  able  to  conceive  the  intentions  and 
liberalities  of  tire  eternal  wifdom,  by  a  confiant 
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ftudy  of  the  particulars  of  all  thefe  animals,  by  the 
knowledge  of  their  birth,  habitations,  polity,  ana- 
„  corny,  and  of  the  feveral  utilities  that  may  be  pro¬ 
cured  by  them.  But  inftead  of  praifing  the  Crea¬ 
tor  lor  the  fe  marvels,  and  of  every  day  increafing 
the  benefit  of  them,  our  ancient  philofophers,  with 
the  whole  extent  of  their  intelligence,  endeavoured 
to  make  mankind  conceive  how  the  privation  of 
form,  and  afterwards  the  application  of  a  fubftan- 
tial  form  to  a  mafs  of  mud  and  of  primitive  matter, 
converted  it  into  a  vivens ,  and  of  an  animal  poten¬ 
tiel  made  it  an  animal  aftu.  The  moderns,  who 
commonly  have  more  geometry,  in  which  they  are 
very  laudable,  very  often  employ  this  geometry  to 
account,  by  lines  and  calculations,  how  the  attrac¬ 
tions  and  repulfions  produce  an  ovarium  in  the 
animal,  an  egg  in  the  ovarium,  and  a  germen  in 
this  egg  :  or  how  they  bring  about  the  décrétions, 
diflolutions,  and  nutrition  in  the  ftomach  of  an 
animal  *,  in  which  they  feem  very  much  to  mifufe 
their  lcience  and  time.  The  knowledge  of  thefe 
operations  evidently  is  refufed  to  us:  and  let  the 
confequences  drawn  from  fuch  or  fuch  a  fuppofition 
be  attended  with  ever  fo  critical  an  exadnefs,  man 
can  derive  no  manner  of  utility  from  them  :  fince 
he  knows  not  one  whit  the  better  how  to  conftru6t 
a  germen,  or  how  to  manage  a  ftomach.  Let  us 
then  knock  at  the  door  whi  h  may  be  opened  to  us, 
and  m  ke  our  advantages  as  numerous  as  the  par¬ 
ticularities  of  natural  hiftory.  If  we  have  a  mind 
to  trace  things  b  >ck  to  their  true  caufes,  let  us  learn 
them  irom  that  phdofopher,  from  that  wife  legif- 
lator,  who,  near  four  thoufand  years  ago,  taught 
that  the  earth  and  its  elements,  the  heaven  and  all 
its  ornaments,  the  light  and  the  atmofphere,  the 
excavation  of  the  vafe  of  the  ocean,  and  the  rifing 
of  the  habitable  lands,  the  lun  and  all  the  ftars, 
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the  animals  and  the  plants,  in  fhort  whatever  ex-T^PHY* 
ids,  owes  its  being  and  peculiar  form  to  one  fingle 

caufe,  to  one  eternal  intelligence,  which  by  lo - 

many  exprefs  commands,  has  afijgned  to  each  in¬ 
dividual  part  of  nature  its  proper  place,  virtue,  and 
organs,  in  order  to  bring  the  whole  with  an  infal¬ 
lible  perfeverance  to  one  and  the  fame  end,  which 
is  to  render  the  earth  habitable. 

But  for  whom  are  all  thefe  preparations?  ToVI,Day* 
whom  is  this  magnificent  habitation  dedined  ?  For 
whom  are  all  thefe  domedicks,  and  this  large  in¬ 
heritance  ?  God,  according  to  Mofes’s  recital,  at 
lad  introduces  his  beloved  upon  the  earth.  He 
puts  man  there.  It  is  for  him  it  was  condruded, 
for  him  it  was  provided  with  dores  capable  of  con¬ 
tinuing  throughout  all  ages.  Fie  gives  him  a  com-  Gen* u  2S* 
panion,  whom  he  fetches  out  of  his  own  body,  in 
order  to  render  her  as  dear  to  him  as  himfelf,  and 
whom  he.adociates  with  him  in  the  univerfal  do¬ 
minion  of  the  earth,  in  order  to  render  her  cond- 
derable  in  his  eyes.  He  for  whom  God  defigned 
the  ufe  of  all  he  has  created  in  thisabode,  is  at  lad 
put  in  pofTedion  of  it,  and  all  is  made. 

Nothing  more  (hall  then  be  produced  therein 
throughout  all  ages.  All  philofophers  are  in  fuf 
penfe  and  divided  on  this  point.  Let  us  confult 
experience  thereon.  Elements  condarnly  the  fame  : 
fpecies  which  never  vary  :  feeds  and  germina  pre¬ 
pared  to  perpetuate  every  thing  :  affemblages, 
nutritions,  and  diiTolutions,  which,  Jtis  true,  vary 
every  day  ;  but  in  fuch  a  manner  that  one  may  at 
the  fame  time  fay,  Nothing  new  under  the  fun  :  no 
new  generation  :  no  kind  whatever  that  exided 
not  from  the  very  beginning.  Now,  this  truth, 
which  the  experience  of  fo  many  ages  has  fo  con- 
dantly  taught  us,  the  legidator  of  the  Flebrews 
knew,  and  decided  it  in  thefe  few  words  :  On  the 
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fevenih  day ,  fays  he,  God  ended  his  work  which 
he  had  made,  and  refled  on  the  feventh  day  from 
all  his  works  which  he  had  done. 

From  that  time  the  world  has  revolved.  All  is 
in  motion  on  the  earth,  and  within  its  very  bow¬ 
els.  All  is  unfolded  and  nourifhed  upon  its  furface. 
The  fupplies  of  the  inanimate  maftes  and  of  the 
Jiving  fpecies  are  thereon  difperfed,  feparated,  re¬ 
united,  and  mingled,  according  to  confiant  and 
fmiple  laws,  whereby  God  has  for  ever  reguT 
lated  the  effects  of  motion.  If  he  ever  fwerves 
from  thefe  laws,  it  will  be  when  the  exception 
appears  to  him  better  than  the  uniformity.  But  he 
has  provided  for  every  thing.  All  proceeds  from 
him  as  from  its  immediate  caufe  :  nor  will  ever 
motion,  nor  the  hand  of  man,  or  any  other  ima¬ 
ginable  caufe,  be  able,  through  the  long  feries  of 
years,  to  add  to  God’s  works  either  the  leafl  of 
worms,  or  the  minuted  grain  of  earth  or  metal  ; 
becaufe  a  worm  and  an  elementary  grain  are  na¬ 
tures  known  to  him  alone,  and  becaufe  be  has  entered 
into  his  reft ,  after  having  produced  whatever  was 
necejfary  for  the  duration  of  the  world. 

This  philofophy  of  Mofes  is  far  more  fatisfac- 
tory  than  that  which  pretends  to  explain  every 
thing  to  us  by  lines  or  by  numbers,  by  vortices  or 
by  attractions.  Thefe  caufes  may  be  dudied  to  a 
certain  degree,  if  God  employs  them  in  nature. 
They  may  be  made  ufe  of  to  explain  by  way  of 
conjeClure,  and  as  probably  as  poffible,  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  univerfe.  But  the  knowledge  of  motion 
is  not  the  knowledge  of  the  creation.  Any  fydem 
of  phyficks,  in  which  the  caufes  prepared  to  main¬ 
tain  the  world,  are  looked  upon  as  the  caufes 
themfelves  of  the  feveral  parts  of  nature,  makes 
us  deviate  from  truth  *  fince  it  refers  the  origine 
and  formation  of  every  thing  to  fuch  caufes  as  can 

ingender 
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ingender  nothing,  and  dries  up  our  hearts  by  fub-  The?**- 
ftituting  an  imaginary  mechamim  to  the  inten-  Moses> 

tions  and  adorable  purpofes  of  the  Almighty. - - 

Whereas,  in  the  phyficks  of  Moles,  goodnels 

conftantly  attends  exact  truth. 

After  he  has  acquainted  man  with  what  he  owes 
to  God,  by  informing  him  that  whatever  is  in  the 
heavens,  on  the  earth,  in  the  lea,  and  in  the  air, 
has  its  nature,  place,  and  degree  of  excellence,  im¬ 
mediately  from  God  :  after  having  made  us  fen- 
fible,  by  the  order  of  the  works  of  the  Lord,  of 
which  man  is  the  laft,  that  they  are  lo  many  pre 
parations  defigned  for  us  -,  he  next  to  gratitude 
infpires  us  with  humility,  in  acquainting  us  with 
the  precaution  God  has  made  ufe  of  to  prevent 
man’s  becoming  the  admirer  ofhis  own  excellence, 
on  account  of  his  being  fo  favourably  treated. 

God ,  fays  Mofes,  took  fame  of  the  duft  of  the ground, 
and  therewith  formed  the  body  of  man.  This  truth, 
like  all  the  foregoing,  is  ftill  confirmed  by  experi¬ 
ence.  When  the  body  of  man  is  diffolved  after 
his  death,  there  remains  of  it  only  what  conffituted 
the  primitive  bafis  thereof*,  even  a  little  dull  or 
afhes.  Nought  and  duft  :  inch  is  our  origine,  and 

the  term  of  our  terreftrial  life. 

Men,  ’tis  true,  would  fain  have  it,  that  Mofes, 
in  teaching  us  thele  fo  affedting  tiuths,  had  like- 
wife  taught  us  what  the  light  and  fire,  what  gold 
and  earth,  what  our  life  and  foul  are  ;  in  fborr, 
that  he  had  told  us  all.  But  if  he  who  has  made  the 
elementary  natures,  and  the  living  Ipecies,  lias 
judged  that  the  fervice,  not  the  knowledge  of 
them,  would  be  ufelul  to  us  in  oui  prelent  hate  » 
of  courle  it  is  evident,  that  Mofes  has  taught  us 
what  we  are  concerned  to  know,  and  has  omitted 
only  what  does  not  belong  to  us.  On  the  other 

hand,  that  philofophy  which  lofes  fight  of  the  in¬ 
tentions 
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tentions  of  God,  and  of  the  relation  of  all  the  crea¬ 
tures  of  this  world  to  one  and  the  fame  end,  and 
undertakes  to  explain  to  us  the  bottom  of  beings, 
and  to  make  them  all  come  out  of  one  and  the  fame 
clay  put  in  motion,  ridiculoufly  pretends  to  force 
a  barrier  which  God  keeps  fhut  to  us,  and  is  con¬ 
tradictory  to  all  nature. 

Has  any  one,  ever  fince  the  days  of  Tubal 
Cain,  when  metals  were  fir  ft  handled,  been  able 
to  know  what  a  particle  of  fine  gold  duft  was  ? 
Man  neverthelefs  pretends  to  know  what  the  foul 
and  the  univerfe  are.  But  a  complete  proof  of  the 
vanity  or  the  promifes  of  thofe  who  pretend  to 
conftruct  the  world  by  motion,  or  by  fome  other 
general  Jaw,  is,  that  when  you  feriouflyask  them 
what  a  particle  of  gold  is  j  they  in  all  fchools  an- 
fwer  you,  that  it  is  a  parcel  of  the  primitive  mat¬ 
ter,  to  which  a  certain  turn  has  been  given.  Here 
Ariftotle  and  Defcartes  go  hand  in  hand.  They 
will  fay  the  very  fame  thing  ofa  grain  of  fand.  If 
they  add  in  their  definition,  that  gold  is  yellow  and 
fufible  j  that  fand  is  inflexible  and  tranfparent; 
my  eyes  had  told  me  this  before  I  went  to  fchool. 
They  of  courfe  have  taught  me  nothing. 

The  palpable  difference  which  I  find  between 
the  philofophy  of  Moles  and  the  fyftematical  phi- 
Jofophy,  which  they  emphatically  call  the  great 
phyficks,  is,  that  Mofes  agreeing  with  experi¬ 
ence,  leads  me  to  the  truth  which  I  want,  by 
fhewing  me,  that  whatever  is  upon  the  earth  came 
out  of  the  hands  of  God,  and  has  been  put  there 
in  order  to  ferve  and  exercife  man.  He  renders 
me  grateful,  aCtive,  and  happy  :  Whereas  the 
pretended  great  naturalifls,  by  attributing  every 
thing  to  matter  put  in  motion,  murder  the  time  of 
their  d ifei pies,  and  torture  their  brains  with  an 
unintelligible  fabrick,  wherein  nothing  is  con¬ 
nected 
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nedted  with  the  defigns  of  God,  nothing  infpires  t^Phy- 
the  heart  with  any  fentiment,  and  in  which  every 
thing  is  done  without  God’s  having  any  fhare  in  it,  , 


or  Teeming  to  have  had  man  in  view. 


I  remember  the  endeavours  I  fometimes  have 
feen  people  making  to  excufe  Mofes,  whofe  crea¬ 
tion  did  not  fquare  with  the  fabrick  which  had  been 
fince  contrived.  This  they  did  at  lead  to  acquit 
certain  points  of  improbability.  Mofes ,  they  fa  id, 
is  not  againft  us  :  he  muft  not  ftand  in  our  way ,  be- 
caufe  he  has  treated  thefe  things ,  not  according  to  the 
great  phyfick j,  but  according  to  the  popular  notions. 
Let  us  fee  whether  thofe  ideas  which  are  thought 
not  veryexadt  in  his  recital,  are  indeed  fo  popular 
as  they  are  faid  to  be.  For  inftance,  the  diftinc- 
tion  of  the  inferior  waters  from  the  fuperior,  which 
in  the  recital  of  Mofes  are  infinitely  attenuated, 
and  placed  far  above  the  clouds  :  the  indepen¬ 
dence  he  eftablifhes  between  the  body  of  the 
light  and  that  of  the  fun  :  the  repofe  of  God,  or 
the  ceflition  of  all  new  produdtions  fince  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  man  *,  thefe  notions  are  indeed  in  no  re- 
fpedl  popular.  Mofes  has  not  been  contented  with 
them  out  of  popularity.  They  are  on  the  contrary 
truths  very  furprifing,  and  very  oppofite  to  all 
prejudices.  We  neither  fee  nor  even  fufpedt  the 
collection  of  thefe  rarefied  waters,  which  experi¬ 
ence  demonftrates  to  be  difperfed  all  round  us, 
and  in  the  pureft  air.  We  from  habit  readily 
look  upon  the  light  as  an  emanation  of  the  fun  ; 
becaufe  it  communicates  to  us  the  impreffion  it 
receives  therefrom  :  and  the  great  Newton  himfelf 
thought  he  had  found  reafons  which  authorized 


him  Efficiently  to  think  on  this  point  as  the  com¬ 
mon  people  do.  We  naturally  think  we  every  day 
fee  new  beings  ;  becaufe  we  fee  to  day  unfoldings, 
increafes,  or  difunions,  which  did  not  appear 

yeflerday. 
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yefterday.  On  this  account  it  is,  that  the  Heathens 
were  (hocked  at  hearing  the  Jews  fay,  that  God 
produced  no  longer  any  new  beings,  and  that  they 
were  fcandalized  at  feeing  them  celebrate  the  re- 
pofe  of  God  by  every  feven  day’s  reft;  a  reft, 
which  in  the  minds  of  the  Heathens,  paffed  for  a 
Jhameful  reprefentation  of  God's  wearinefs  (a).  Here 
Mofes,  without  any  fcruple,  fpeaks  diredly 
againft  the  prejudices  of  both  the  learned  and  the 
ignorant.  He  informs  us,  that  the  body  of  the 
light  exifted  before  the  fun  ;  and  that  it  drew  not 
its  origine  from  it.  He  teaches  us  the  exiftence  of 
a  fupernal  fea,  which  had  efcaped  the  eyes  of  the 
philofophers,  and  which  they  could  not  be  recon¬ 
ciled  to  in  his  recital.  He  in  fhort,  by  the  work  of 
fix  days,  and  the  reft  ol  the  feventh,  teaches  us 
what  no  philofopher  ever  deigned  to  acquaint  us 
with,  viz.  that  all  is  connected  in  nature  ;  that  the 
fame  intention  which  hasconftrudded  every  one  and 
all  of  its  individual  parts,  has  made  them  referring 
to  the  lervice  and  inftru&ion  of  man;  and  that 
man,  for  whom  the  whole  is  deftined,  being  cre¬ 
ated,  the  work  of  God  is  finifhed  :  that  God^ter 
this,  will  fet  all  nature  a  going,  but  fhall  never 
produce  any  thing  more  therein.  What  he  men¬ 
tions  in  fo  few  words  about  the  creation  of  the  wo¬ 
man,  in  order  to  render  marriage  for  ever  honour¬ 
able  ;  the  intentions,  he  fays,  the  Lord  had  of 
placing  man  upon  the  earth,  to  cultivate  and  im¬ 
prove  every  part  of  it,  are  mighty  plain  inftruc- 
tions  indeed  :  but  they  are  infinitely  fuperior  to 
the  morals  and  phyficksol  the  philofophers  ;  fince 
thefe  few  words  are  at  one  and  the  fame  time  the 
bafis  of  all  true  fociety,  the  manifeftation  of  the 

(a)  Septima  qu&que  dies  turpi  damnuta  veterno, 

Tanquam  laffati  mollis  imago  Dei . 

Ruril.  Claud.  Itiner  1.  i. 
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defign  of  God  in  his  work,  and  of  courfe  the  rule  ^Phy- 
of  all  the  duties  of  man.  jj*CKS<?/ 

Who  can  have  taught  the  legiflator  of  the  He-  °SES* 
brews  principles  fo  very  fruitful,  and  of  fo  great 
efficacy  with  regard  to  good  manners,  together 
with  a  fet  of  phyficks  fo  fingular,  and  yet  fo  very 
intelligible,  fince  every  point  of  it  is  juftified  by 
experience  ?  Is  he  indebted  for  the  knowledge  of 
thefe  truths,  to  a  tradition  perpetuated  among  his 
people,  from  the  firfb  man  down  to  thofe  of  his 
own  time  ?  Is  he  indebted  for  it  to  any  exprefs 
revelation,  or  only  to  the  clearneis  of  his  genius  ? 

Chufe  which  fide  you  pleafe.  For  my  part,  I 
begin  to  liften  to  Mofes ,  as  the  moil  credible  of 
mailers,,  even  before  I  have  examined  the  proofs 
of  his  million. 


-L. 
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The  refait  ^  ROM  the  comparifon  we  have  juft  made 

tonr  IM  W^at  ancients  thought  concerning  the 
the  Hea-  JL  pretended  celeftial  powers,  and  of  what  the 
ven.  philofophers  of  all  ages  have  imagined  concerning 

"  the  production  of  all  beings,  with  what  the  Holy 

Scripture  and  experience  teach  us  about  the  origine 
of  the  world,  and  the  ufe  we  are  to  make  of  it, 
we  fee  how  extravagant  the  opinions,  and  how 
needlefs  the  refearches  of  men  have  been.  The 
Author  of  nature  as  it  were  led  them  by  the  hand  to 
their  true  objeCt,  both  by  refufing  to  fatisfy  their 
infatiable  cupidity,  or  to  anfwer  their  queftions 

concern- 
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concerning  the  bottom  of  his  works,  and  by  the  The  refuh 
fuccefs  with  which  he  from  day  to  day  rewarded  °f the  Hls" 
their  manual  operations,  and  experimental  re-^H^- 
fearches.  But  inftead  of  quietly  keeping  within  ven. 
the  order  of  their  condition,  and  within  the  bounds  — 
of  their  power,  they  have  all  entertained  hopes  of 
arriving  at  the  mod  fublime  knowledge,  or  at 
the  molt  fingular  profperity  ;  and  in  their  bufy 
difquietude,  have  not  only  imbraced  nothing 
but  lhadows,  but  have  all  of  them  loft  the  folid 
fatisfa&ion  which  is  infeparable  from  modefty,  la- 
borioufnefs,  and  gratitude,  in  which  all  our  phi- 
lofophy  conflits.  Let  us  from  the  laft  of  the  learned 
go  back  to  the  firft  man,  whofe  writings  have  been 
handed  down  to  us  :  and  after  having  put  all  the 
philofophers  on  one  fide,  let  us  again  put  Mofes 
on  the  other.  The  latter  is  the  only  perfon  whofe 
philofophy  does  not  lead  us  into  errors.  Expe¬ 
rience  contradidts  them  all,  and  fpeaks  in  favour 
of  Mofes. 

One  half  of  the  philofophers  being  furprifed  at 
their  meeting  with  nothing  but  profound  dark- 
nefs,  whenever  they  attempt  to  penetrate  further 
than  the  teftimony  of  their  fenfes,  indecently  curfe 
the  condition  of  man,  and  condemn  him  to  an 
univerfal  ignorance.  But  Mofes  and  experience 
on  the  contrary  encourage  us  to  work,  and  to 
make  refearches,  by  informing  us,  that  God  has 
fubje&ed  to  us  whatever  is  upon  the  earth,  and  that 
he  crowns  the  operations  of  our  hands  with  never- 
failing  rewards.  The  other  half  of  the  philofo¬ 
phers  taking  too  great  a  complacency  in  the  lights 
and  penetration  which  are  granted  to  us,  give  man 
to  underftand,  that  his  capacity  extends  to  every 
thing.  But  Mofes  and  experience  inform  them, 
that  they  are  upon  the  eafth,  not  indeed  to  know 
the  bottom  and  grounds  of  God’s  works,  but  to 
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improve  them  by  their  labour  and  management  : 
that  man  is  not  born  a  philofopher,  but  a  husband¬ 
man  ;  and  that  his  wifdom  conflits  in  making  virtue 
and  labour  go  hand  in  hand. 

The  preaching  of  the  gofpel  has,  I  confefs,  ad¬ 
ded  a  vaft  increale  of  lights  to  the  firft  revelation  : 
and  the  grace  of  the  Lord  has  multiplied  the  ex¬ 
amples  of  an  uprightnefsj  and  a  fanCHty  of  man¬ 
ners,  which  the  moft  fublime  philofophy  had 
even  no  knowledge  of.  But  the  fplendor  and 
ftrength  of  this  preaching  had  no  other  aim  but 
the  reformation  of  man’s  affections.  It  has  altered 
nothing  in  the  order  of  our  learning  :  and  natural 
lciences,  though  fufceptible  of  great  increafe,  yet 
continue  to  be  confined  within  bounds,*  which  they 
fhall  never  tranfgrefs. 

When  the  divine  Word,  by  whom  every  thing 
was  made  in  the  degree  of  perfection  fuitable  to 
every  being,  came  down  to  vifit  his  work,  he  re¬ 
formed  nothing  but  what  was  out  of  order.  He 
has  not  reformed  the  ceconomy  of  nature,  the  cor¬ 
poreal  world,  becaufe  every  part  of  it  was  accord¬ 
ing  to  order,  and  faithfully  followed  the  firft  law 
of  the  Creator.  The  work  of  God  was  as  con¬ 
fiant  as  his  will,  which  never  changes.  This  the 
pfalmifi  exprefies  in  the  following  words,  which 
are  full  of  energy  and  dignity  *  :  44  For  ever,  O 
iC  Lord,  thy  word  is  fettled  in  heaven.  Thy 
‘4  faithfulnefs  is  unto  all  generations.  Thou  haft 
“  eftablifhed  the  earth,  and  it  abidetn.  They 
“  continue  this  day  according  to  thine  ordinances  : 
44  for  all  are  thy  fervants.  ** 

*  In  sternum,  Domine,  ver-  &  per maneU  Ordinatione  tun 
hum  ttuim  permanet  in  cœlo  :  in  perfeverat  dies,  quoniam  omni a 
generationem  &  generationem  ferviuni  tibi.  P£  cxix.  89,  &c. 
veritas  tua  :  fundajli  terram , 


Man 
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Man  alone  has  wanted  a  reform  :  becaufe  he  had  The  n/ult 
liberty.  To  his  indifference  for  truth  and  forcftheRl~ 
fioiid  bleffings  -,  in  fhort,  to  the  diforder  of  his  X^Hea- 
will  it  is,  that  the  divine  Word  has  applied  his  ven. 
wholfome  grace.  But  he  has  not  changed  the  * 

order  of  his  feniations.  He  has  not  deffined  him 
here  below  for  a  completer  knowledge  of  nature. 

He  has  not,  in  forming  man,  deviated  from  his 
ffrft  plan.  This  divine  wifdom,  all  the  words  of 
which  are  fo  many  rules  fruitful  in  lights, fentiments, 
and  good  works,  in  thofedays  when  it  deigned  to 
converfe  with  us,  has  never  uttered  the  lead  word, 
which  granted  to  man’s  curiofity,  concerning  the 
ffru&ure  of  the  univerfe,  any  thing  more  than  what 
the  primitive  relations  had  done.  ’Ids  true,  it  in¬ 
vites  us  to  the  confideration  of  the  beauty  of  the 
.works  of  God,  and  of  the  wonders  oi  his  provi¬ 
dence.  Behold,  it  fays,  what  the  grains  of  corn 
.thrown  into  the  earth  become.  See  the  birds  of 
the  heaven,  and  , their  methods  of  fubfifting.  Con- 
iider  the  lilies  of  the  fields,  and  their  magnificent 
attire.  But  what  does  it  defign  this  ftudy  for  ? 

What  is  the  aim  of  the  refearches  it  advifes  us  to 
make  ?  Is  it  in  order  to  diftinguifh  ourfelves  by 
.profound  learning,  or  in  order  to  arrive  at  the 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  whatever  we 
behold  ?  Such  a  knowledge  was  fit  only  to  give  us 
diftra&ion,  and  to  lead  us  affray  into  empty  fpe- 
culatipns  :  whereas  the  purport  of  all  the  advices 
our  Saviour  gives  us  is,  to  make  us  work  with  a 
perfeâ:  confidence  in  the  providence  of  our  heavenly 
Father,  and  to  encourage  us  to  the  fervice  of  our 
brethren. 

Being  once  informed  by  the  ancient  tradition, 
by  the  new  revelation,  and  by  the  experience  of 
all  ages,  that  God,  when  he  put  in  us  a  principle 
of  knowledge,  and  a  ftock  of  curiofity,  has  never- 

S  3  thelefs 
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The  refult  thelefs  confined  our  fcience  to  what  was  fufticient 
of  the  His*  t0  fupply  the  matter  of  our  works,  and  to  aflift 
the  Hza-  t^ie  practice  of  every  virtue  ;  that  whatever  goes 
beyond  thefe  bounds  is  nothing  but  mifery,  and 
—  an  oppofition  to  the  order  eftablifhed  :  We  may 
after  this  very  eafily  know  the  juft  value  of  our 
ftudies,  and  contrat  a  truly  judicious  notion  of 
fciences,  in  order  to  retrench  whatever  is  ufelefs  or 
falfe,  and  to  make  ourfelves  certain  of  whatever  is 
folid  in  them. 

All  our  ftudies,  I  mean  thofe  which  have  not 
the  evangelical  truth  efpecially  for  their  objedt, 
may  be  reduced  to  the  belles  lettres  and  philofo- 
phy.  A  pradtice  refulting  from  our  wants  re¬ 
quires  that  we  fhould  underftand  the  ancient  wri¬ 
ters,  and  the  languages  of  thofe  people,  whofe 
thoughts,  inventions,  polity,  and  hiftory,,  we  are 
concerned  to  know.  By  another  no  lefs  rational 
cuftom,  we  by  the  afliftance  of  the  belt  matters  in 
philofophy,  early  acquire  a  fufEcient  knowledge  of 
the  difcoveries  and  obfervations  made  before  us, 
in  order  to  facilitate  our  labour,  by  previoufly 
making  our  advantage  by  that  of  others.  But 
feveral  miftakes  reign  in  thefe  ftudies,  which  often 
ruin  the  principal  benefit  of  them,  and  which 
we  find  the  corrective  or  remedy  of  in  the  hiftory 
we  have  juft  made  of  the  origine  of  nature,  and  of 
its  deftination. 

If  the  belles  lettres  are  valuable  only  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  they  may  aftift  our  knowledge,  and  make 
us  reap  the  benefit  of  our  labour,  one  of  the  firft 
abufes  is  to  confine  ourfelves,  as  we  but  too  often 
do,  within  a  fuperficial  ftudy  of  the  ancient  lan¬ 
guages.  We  thus  deprive  ourfelves  of  the  only 
means  we  have  of  applying  to  our  own  ufe  the 
experience  of  thofe  who  went  before  us,  and  who 
have  borrowed  the  aftiftance  of  the  learned  lan¬ 
guages, 
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guages,  to  impart  their  difcoveries  and  thoughts  The  refult 
to  us.  We  gladly  beftow  all  due  praifes  on  the^ ^0/^ 
labour  0f  fuch  as  endeavour  to  improve  their  own  ^  He^ 
tafte,  by  the  reading  of  the  ancients.  Italy  and  yen. 
Greece  have  given  birth  to  works,  whofe  beauties  “ 

well  difcerned  cannot  but  adorn  the  mind,  and 
caufe  it  to  acquire  fome  delicacy.  But  there  is 
danger,  or  rather  a  real  lofs,  in  confining  ourfelves 
within  what  belongs  only  to  taile,  or  in  being 
wholly  taken  up  with  what  is  merely  agreeable, 
and  with  mere  ways  of  thinking.  In  thus  fetting 
bounds  to  our  ftudies,  we  run  the  rifque  of  tailing 
into  affe&ed  wit,  of  being  fatisfied  with  glittering 
lights,  and  with  filling  up  our  lives  with  frivolous 
amufements,  as  thofe  do  who  pafs  away  theirs 
in  making  themfelves  perfeCt  in  the  practice  of  chefs 
or  of  tick-tack.  The  ftudy  of  languages  ought 
to  be  more  ferious,  and  more  extenfive.  It  ought 
to  take  in  almoft  all  the  turns  and  terms  that  have 
any  relation  to  the  religion  of  people,  to  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  each  country,  to  refpeCtive  exchanges, 
to  the  invention  of  every  age,  and  to  the  cuftoms 
of  the  feveral  ages. 

sTis  true,  the  multitude  of  the  terms  and  ob¬ 
jects  renders  the  task  a  little  hard  :  but  this  method 
carries  its  recompence  and  the  amends  of  our  trou¬ 
ble  along  with  it,  by  an  uninterrupted  feries  of  dif¬ 
coveries. '  We  can  hardly  find  out  the  meaning  of 
one  fingle  term  that  puzzles  us  in  Pliny,  without 
learning  fome  ufeful  truth  at  the  fame  time,  whether 
the  obfer  vation  of  Pliny  happens  to  be  confirmed  by 
the  experience  of  after-times,  or  reClified  by  the 
latter  or  not.  Nor  is  a  judicious  mind  lefs  pleafed 
with  making  itfelf  fure  of  underftanding  a  point  of 
natural  hiftory,  that  is,  of  one  of  our  proper  blefif- 
ings,  than  it  is  with  having  in  the  reading  of  Ho¬ 
race  perceived  all  the  delicacy  of  fome  happy  epi- 

S  4  thet. 
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Jfehretlt  thet*  Stud>rinS  nothing  but  the  modern  phyficks. 
Story  of  and  overlooking  delicate  learning,  and  the  reading 
the  Hea-  of  the  ancients,  is  depriving  one’s  felf  of  a  provifion 
ven.  already  made  of  experiments,  models,  and  fciences. 

-  *  It  is  introducing  a  rough  uncouth  kind  of  learning, 

and  fubiiituting  in  the  fchools  rufticity  to  barbarity. 
On  the  other  hand,  confining  one’s  felf  to  the 
charms  of  language,  and  the  beauties  of  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  wit,  without  making  the  whole  fub- 
fervient  to  the  knowledge  of  God’s  works,  tc  the 
fludy  of  the  human  heart,  and  to  the  fupply  of 
fome  of  the  wants  of  mankind,  is  forgetting  that 
we  have  a  foul  and  bowels:  it  is  facrificing  our "time; 
brethren,  and  duties,  to  a  vain  pleafure,  and  to 
the  moft  unfruitful  idlenefs.  What  does  a  man’s 
being  a  wit,  or  reading  amufing  things,  fignify  to 
mankind  !  It  would  avail  as  much  as  if  he-  was  à 
petit-maitre,  always  converfing  about  gaming  or 
hunting,  about  balls  and  plays,  ribbons  and  head- 
dreffes  -,  the  utility  and  charity  being  nearly  the 
fame  on  either  fide. 

Another  diforder  common  enough  in  the  ftudy 
of  the  belles  lettres,  and  which  moll  frequently  i$ 
a  mere  confequence  of  the  firft,  confifts  in  imply¬ 
ing  (till  in  the  ordinary  language,  or  in  what  you 
call  witty  productions,  the  notions  of  the  poetical 
world,  and  the  names  of  the  heathen  gods  :  which 
does  us  more  damage  than  we  are  apt  to  think.  • 
Whether  The  abufe  of  the  ftudy  of  the  poetical  heaven  is, 
the  names  that  among  men  who  pretend  to  reafon,  delicacy,* 
don^af  and  rekgion,  there  is  a  confiderable  number,  who* 
the  fable  0-11  their  life-time,  feed  upon  the  rubbifh  of  pagan- 
ought  to  ifm,  and  enervate  their  reafon  by  approving  of  no 
r  Ufed‘  other  %le’  buc  that  which  they  call  the  language  of 
the  gods.  They  know  all  theclafles  of  theheatherf 
deities,  and  the  long  feries  of  their  adventures. 
The  metamorphofes  are  the  common  ornaments  of 
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their  gardens  and  galleries  *,  nor  are  they  willing  The  refait 
to  fee  or  read  any  thing  but  what  is  imbellilhed  °f the 
with  fome  few  ftrokes  of  the  heathen  antiquity. 

Their  indifference  for  all  the  reft  fhews  they  are  yen. 

perfuaded,  that  out  of  Rome  or  Athens,  out  of - ? — 7 

the  notions  of  Homer  and  Ovid,  there  are  no  longer 
any  charms,  nor  any  fenfe  or  fatisfaClion  to  be  ex¬ 
pected.  But  do  they  know  that  they  thereby  give 
us  a  very  difadvantageous  notion  of  their  religion 
and  capacity,  and  even  of  their  tafte  ? 

I  fhall  never  be  fufpeCted  of  blaming  a  fober 
ltudy  of  the  heathen  gods,  and  poetical  heroes, 
fince  it  is  indifpenfably  neceflary  for  the  facilitating 
the  reading  of  the  authors  of  the  golden  age,  and 
the  underftanding  of  the  tombs,  medals,  and  all 
the  ancient  monuments.  I  only  complain  of  the 
ufe  made  of  thefe  heathen  figures  in  our  furnitures, 
and  of  the  introduction  of  thefe  ancient  names  into 
our  ftyle.  Firft,  do  not  thofe,  who  on  all  occa- 
fions  make  a  fhew  of  the  objeCts  of  paganifm,  give 
room  to  think,  that  notwithftanding  their  not 
having  facrificed  to  Cupid  or  Bacchus,  they  are 
no  whit  lefs  filled  with  heathen  fentiments  ?  May 
they  not  be  fufpeCted  of  being  idolaters  in  their 
hearts?  JT is  true,  they  all  of  them  give  it  out, 
that  they  honour  virtue  -,  that  probity  is  precious 
with  them  *,  and  that  they  fhould  be  very  forry  to 
fee  their  children  fwerve  from  good  manners,  or 
indulging  debauchery.  But  what  opinion  can  we 
entertain  of  their  conduCt,  or  of  their  fecret  difpo- 
fitions,  when  their  cohverfation  and  libraries,  their 
concerts  of  mufick,  and  the  ornaments  of  their 
houfes,  are  fo  many  inftru&ions  of  voluptuoufnefs, 
and  the  encomiums  of  every  kind  of  vice  ?  Left  we 
fhould  miftake  the  objeCt  of  their  religion,  they 
jnake  a  publick  profeflion  of  it,  in  caufing  an  adul¬ 
terous  Venus,  or  fome  infamous  rape,  to  be  painted 
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The  refait  on  the  four  fides  of  their  coach.  However,  I 
tory  S  believe,  that  this  idolatry  of  theirs  is  only 

the  Hea-  a  to  cuftbm,  and  that  fafhion  has  a  greater 
y  en.  part  in  it  than  the  corruption  of  the  heart.  I  chufe 

* - here  to  blame  nothing  but  their  judgment  :  and 

likely  they  do  not  approve  of  thofe  vices  of  which 
they  expofe  theembiemsevery  where  *,  fince,  when 
their  daughters  happen  to  practife  thebnftru&ions, 
which  they  have  taken  care  inceiïantîy  to  repeat  to 
them  by  the  afllftance  of  mufick,  painting,  and 
romances  ;  they  are  fincerely  vexed  at  it,  even 
io  as  fometimes  to  die  for  grief.  Sure,  it  is  a 
ftrange  miftake  to  difplay  whatever  can  render 
vice  alluring,  and  then  to  think  that  forbidding 
only  will  be  fufficient  to  prevent  it.  But  though  we 
fhould  ftyle  this  diforder  only  a  whim,  or  a  want 
of  judgment,  there  will  always  be  contradi&ors 
enow,  to  which  this  cenfure  will  ftill  appear  excef- 
five.  There  is  however  nothing  but  a  vitiated 
reafon,  and  a  corrupt  tafte,  that  can  revive  thefe 
figures,  and  poetical  names. 

We  have  feen  that  the  gods  and  goddefies 
(though  men  thought  they  had  at  length  unmasked 
them,  and  found  that  they  were  hiftorical  perfo- 
nages  *,  yet)  originally  had  no  manner  of  connexion 
with  the  hiflory  of  any  man  that  ever  lived  on 
earth  :  that  they  were  not  even  fo  much  as  allego¬ 
ries  or  emblems,  deftined  to  teach  phyficks  and 
morality  :  but  that  they  in  their  inftitutions  were 
nothing  but  fignificant  chara&ers,  appointed  to 
inform  the  people  of  the  courfe  of  the  fun,  the 
lequel  of  the  feafts,  and  the  order  of  the  annual 
works.  If  the  poetical  adventures  are  only  ltories 
full  of  fcandal  and  abfurdity,  contrived  on  purpofe 
to  have  fomething  to  fay  of  thefe  figures,  whofe 
meaning  was  no  longer  underftood  after  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  the  current  writing  *,  is  it  not  an  exceffive 

puerility, 
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puerility,  nay,  a  criminal  imprudence,  to  be  for  The  refult 
ever  renewing  thefe  little  ftories,  which  are  no  lefs  °fttoe 
hurtful  than  ufelefs,  which  in  every  refped  clafh  J^hea- 
with  reafon  and  good  manners,  and  have  no  other  ven. 

tendency  but  to  pervert  fuch  as  take  a  liking  to - * — * 

them  ? 

Befides  the  unavoidable  ridicule  of  employing 
figures  void  of  fenfe,  and  terms  deftitute  of  fig- 
nification,  are  not  all  the  rules  of  good  tafte  offended 
by  this  odd  medly  of  antique  and  modern  pieces, 
of  real  and  fiditious  perfonages,  of  reafonableand 
airy  notions,  which  education,  nature  and  religion 
equally  contradid  ? 

The  ufe  of  thefe  fidions,  they  fay,  is  on  the 
contrary  a  proof  of  a  nice  tafte  in  thofe  who  ad¬ 
mit  them.  They  corrupt  no  body,  becaufe  they 
are  given  only  for  fables  :  and  as  they  are  conneded 
with  the  language  and  manners  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  authors,  a  man  fhews  his  erudition,  and 
pleafes  his  reader  by  lively  reprefentations,  in  imi¬ 
tating  the  flyle  and  notions  of  thefe  admirable  wri¬ 
ters.  The  heathen  gods  are  almoft  infeparable 
from  the  belles  lettres.  Any  body  may  be  allowed 
to  be  a  man  of  letters,  and  nothing  more.  A 
man  of  wit,  who  confines  himfelf  within  that 
fphere,  may  then  without  harm  revive  this  ancient 
language,  which  he  has  luckily  contraded  the  habit 
of,  and  feafonably  imploy  a  few  fabulous  touches, 
which  give  the  imagination  a  larger  field  to  expa¬ 
tiate  in  than  truth  can  do,  which  is  always  more 
fimple,  and  more  relerved.  Befides,  what  will 
become  of  painting,  if  you  take  from  it  this  only 
means  of  fpeaking  to  the  eyes,  by  prefenting  to 
them  intelledual  beings,  under  the  emblems  of 
fenfible  objeds  ?  What  will  become  of  poetry  it- 
felf,  which  is  nothing  but  a  perpetual  pidure,  if 
you  take  from  it  the  perfonages  of  fable  ?  Taking 

from 
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The  refait  from  us  beauties  like  thefe,  is  giving  a  mortal  blow 

cf  the  Hi  to  good  tafte. 

To  be  fenfible  whether  thefe  notions  are  folid 
ven.  EA  or  frivolous,  it  is  fufficient  to  refer  them  all  to  one 
■  1  rule,  the  exadtnefs  of  which  I  believe  no  body  will 

difpute,  viz.  that  good  tafte  can  never  be  fatisfled, 
when  reafon  and  common  fenfe  are  offended. 

i.  It  is  a  very  wrong  notion,  that  the  life  of 
fables  is  of  no  confequence,  and  no  way  detrimen¬ 
tal  to  the  mind.  Though  the  ancients  were  very 
far  from  believing  all  the  adventures  attributed  to 
their  gods,  what  was  faid  of  their  deities  had  (at 
lead  with  regard  to  them)  an  air  of  probability, 
and  was  agreeable  to  the  common  perfuafion,  or 
the  publick  religion:  whereas  thefe  notions  are  now¬ 
adays  acknowledged  frivolous.  What  a  ftrange 
entertainment  for  reafon,  and  tor  reafon  too  in  its 
dawn,  to  be  forever  exercifed  upon  objects  it  knows 
to  be  abfurd  or  void  of  reality  !  I  no  longer  infift  on 
the  danger  to  which  virtue  is  expofed  by  images 
which  fhock  and  diihonour  it.  I  content  myfelf 
with  faying,  that  the  habit  of  bufying  one’s  felf 
upon  falfeand  imaginary  objedts,  confines  the  mind  , 
renders  it  trifling,  and  alters  the  natural  integrity 
of  it.  A  man  folely  taken  up  with  fidlions  and 
rnetamorphofes,  is  fo  much  accuftomed  to  thefe 
too  fenfible  ideas,  that  things  barely  reafonable 
appear  to  him  cold  and  jifelefs.  He  contracts  an 
indifference  for  truth.  The  limplicity  of  nature 
becomes  infipid  to  him  *,  and  reafon  either  has  no 
longer  any  influence  upon  him,  or  lofes  with  him 
all  its  privileges.  The  proof  of  what  I  advancë, 
may  be  found  in  the  trifling  character  of  thofe 
who  afiiduoufly  frequent  publick  fhews,  and  are 
much  taken  up  with  balls  and  plays.  Carry  them 
from  Paris  into  one  of  our  provinces,  and  you  quite 
diftraft  them.  And  indeed,  how  can  any  body  live, 

when 
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when  the  fun  is  no  longer  to  be  feen  getting  his 
chariot  ready,  or  when  one  is  no  longer  guided  Jr 
by  the  divine  daughter  of  Jupiter  ?  A  country  the  Hea- 
lady,  who  is  barely  judicious,  obliging,  and  un-  ven. 
affeCted,  tires  them  even  to  death  :  and  in  the  fu- 
periority  of  their  tafle  and  difcernment,  they 
think  her  very  unhappy  or  very  filly,  to  delight  in 
places  where  the  fun  fliines,  and  where  common 
fenfe  dwells.  That’s  too  trivial.  Plain  nature 
and  pure  reafon  have  an  ignoble  oUtlide  that  chills 
their  blood.  They  long  for  things  romàntick  and 
marvellous.  They  muff  needs  halten  back  to  Paris. 

A  husband  will  in  vain  reprefent  the  exigency  of 
his  affairs,  and  his  inclination  for  rural  amufe- 
ments  :  there  is  no  refilling  the  temptation  :  there 
is  no  continuing  any  longer  in  the  country.  The 
mother  and  the  daughters  think  folitude  a  horrible 
prifon.  He  is  obliged  to  give  over  all  his  pro¬ 
jects  *,  and,  in  order  to  reltore  to  the  ladies  the  plea- 
fure  of  an  empty  fhew,  he  abandons  his  delight¬ 
ful  country  \  that  country  whofe  improvements  are 
promoted  by  the  preknce  of  the  mailer  ;  that  coun¬ 
try  in  fhort  where  he  is  fovereign. 

A  difguft  for  what  is  iblid  is  the  neceffary  effect 
of  the  inchantment  of  theatres  and  tables.  Will 
a  young  gentleman,  whofe  whole  education  con¬ 
flits  in  thefe  fictions,  be  a  hero,  or  a  petit  maitre  ? 

When  the  young  judge  is  taken  up  with  thefe 
Ihining  trifles,  the  laws  and  his  ftudy  are  gloomy 
and  melancholy  objeCls  in  his  eyes,  d  he  fame  con¬ 
tagion  fpoils  the  noviciate  of  a  holier  flate.  Thus 
men  pafs  away  their  youth  among  the  gods.  At 
their  leaving  the  fchools,  they  find  them  again  on 
the  ftage,  where  thefe  fpeak  a  language  which  re¬ 
quires  no  mafter,  nor  any  application  to  be  under- 
flood.  All  publick  fhews  repeat  their  adventures. 

You  find  them  in  your  cantata  s,  fongs,  in  the 
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The  refait  decorations  of  your  apartments,  gardens,  and  pub- 
ofthe  His-  piazza’s.  Ingravings,  pidures,  poems,  mu* 

Heaven!  *  hck,  pleafant  writings,  learned  differtations,  all 
- in  Ihort  confpire  to  Ihew  us  under  an  honour¬ 
able  and  plealing  outfide,  adions  punifhed  by 
the  laws,  and  abfurdities  diametrically  oppofite  to 
common  fenfe.  All  thefe  cares,  and  confiderable 
expences,  aim  not  at  perfuading  us  of  the  reality  of 
Jupiter’s  gallantries  :  but  their  intention  is,  under 
borrowed  names,  and  the  fhelter  of  a  mask,  to  fill 
our  thoughts  with  pleafures,  and  indulge  our  paf- 
fions.  Thus  they  at  mighty  cofts  maintain  our 
hearts  in  a  fpirit  of  irréligion,  and  our  minds  in  a 
continual  feries  of  wanton  fports,  whofe  refult  muft 
needs  be  an  idle  puerility  that  weakens  our  cha- 
rader,  infeebles  our  talents,  and,  by  giving  us 
a  difguft  for  all  our  duties,  intirely  ruins  the  reality 
of  them. 

•  An  exception,  they  fay,  muft  be  admitted  in 
favour  of  the  beaux  efprits,  or  of  the  men  of  let¬ 
ters,  who  may  without  any  danger,  and  even  with 
fome  utility,  exercife  themfelves  in  the  noble  ftyle 
of  the  ancients.  But  how  can  they  not  fee,  that 
it  is  they  themfelves,  who,  by  this  refervation, 
occafion  the  whole  evil  we  are  complaining  of  ? 

There  is  a  great  difference  to  be  made  between 
their  amufements,  and  the  labour  of  an  academick 
or  a  profeffor  in  rhetorick.  A  man  may  even  very 
well  be  contented  with  lefs  ;  with  grammar  for  in- 
ftance,  or  with  mufick  :  becaufe  a  grammarian 
and  a  good  mufician  are  men  of  ufe  to  fociety.  But, 
except  a  few  perfons  who  make  it  their  bufinefs  to 
inftrud  us  in  antiquity,  it  is  not,  methinks,  na¬ 
tural  to  fet  up  in  the  world  on  the  footing  of  a  man 
of  letters.  And  though  one  fhould  be  poftelfed  of 
the  moft  valuable  literature,  yet  will  that  intitle  no 
body  to  taJk  in  the  nonfenfical  (train. 


In 
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In  the  firft  place,  I  fay,  that  fetting  dut  in  the  The  refult 
world  for  a  man  of  letters,  and  being  nothing  more,  °fthe  His- 
is  playing  an  ill  part.  Wit,  erudition,  and  let- L0RY  ^ 
ters,  are  ufeful  means  to  arrive  at  fomething  better.  EAVLN" 
They  help  us  to  converfe  with  men  of  all  ages 
and  nations,  to  make  our  advantage  of  their  know¬ 
ledge,  and  afterwards  to  impart  the  fame  lights  to 
others.  Except  on  thefe  occafions,  wit  and°letters 
are  weapons,  of  which  it  ill  becomes  us  to  make  a 
fhew.  No  body  in  the  world  will  boaft  of  being 
polfelTed  of  an  excellent  jack.  He  that  has  a  very 
fine  pump  is  glad  to  ufe  it  to  water  his  garden  :  but 
he  derives  no  other  advantage  from  it.  What 
would  one  fay  of  a  man  who  fhould  apply  his  for¬ 
tune  to  the  procuring  himfelf  the  belt  hounds,  and 
fhould  pafs  away  his  time  with  them  in  the  ken¬ 
nel,  without  either  felling  any  of  them,  or  with¬ 
out  ever  hunting  ?  I  have  known  another,  who 
had  made  a  confiderable  collection  of  watch-ma¬ 
ker’s  tools.  He  would  needs  have  them  of  the 
moft  perfect  fmoothnefs,  of  the  bell  temper,  and 
of  an  exquifite  exadnefs.  He  caufed  them  to  be 
fent  him  from  England,  and  fhewed  them  his  friends 
with  much  fatisfadion.  Ele  even  difcourfed  fen- 
fibly  enough  about  watch-making  ;  but  he  never 
made  any  watches.  He  had  never  intirely  taken 
to  pieces  one  fingle  pendulum  clock  ;  nor  was  his 
own  clock  extremely  well  managed. 

A  fingularity  of  this  kind  is  rare,  I  confefs,  and 
it  will  feldom  happen  that  a  man  informs  the  pub- 
lick,  that  he  will  fhew  to  all  comers  a  cabinet  hung 
round  with  joiners  tools.  But  nothing  is  fo  com¬ 
monly  met  with  as  people  ridiculoufly  fond  of  paf- 
fing  for  men  of  letters,  and  who  fpeak  or  write  for 
no  other  end  but  to  make  a  fhew  of  wit. 

People  fpeak  not  for  fpeaking  fake,  one  would 
he  apt  to  fay.  They  do  it  with  an  intention  of 
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uttering  fomething  ufeffirl.  The  title  or  rank  of 
man  of  letters  is  not  a  condition  to  which  peoplé 
can  confine  themfelves.  Literature  and  the  beau¬ 
ties  of  fpeech  muft  be  made  fübfervient  either  to 
the  pulpit  or  the  bar  :  juft  as  you  make  ufe  of  a 
gun  to  fhoot  with,  and  an  ax  to  hevfr  down  a  tree. 
But  the  belles  lettres  may  fometimes  be  made  a  bare 
means  of  amufement.  Are  not  there  innocent  di- 
verfions  which  we  may  allow  ourfelves  in  after 
labour  ?  We  lhall  doubtlefs  find  a  greater  variety 
of  them  in  a  delicate  literature,  than  in  a  Ihop 
évery-where  adorned  with  chifels  and  planes. 

That  is  true  :  but  when  men  of  letters»  not  fa- 
tisfied  with  looking  out  for  diverfion  in  works 
already  compofed,  attempt  to  become  authors 
themfelves,  and  to  entertain  us  with  amufing  pro¬ 
duirions,  can  they  think  it  a  fure  means  to  this  end 
to  be  perpetually  calling  in  their  Greek  and  Latin 
mythology  ?  I  lhall  not  infill  any  longer  upon  the 
pernicious  confequences  of  this  their  fond  cant  5 
and  I  am  contented  with  complaining  of  their  en¬ 
deavour  to  inflave  the  minds  of  their  readers  to  this 
antiquated  jargon,  inftead  of  conforming  their 
ftyle  to  found  reafon,  to  our  wants,  ideas,  and 
various  chara&ets.  Do  they  fanfy  either  that  they 
Ihew  me  a  grand  objedl,  or  afîèét  me  very  power¬ 
fully,  when  they  make  Jupiter  and  Neptune  de¬ 
bate  upon  the  interefts  that  put  Lewis  XII.  at  va¬ 
riance  with  the  Pope,  or  when  they  introduce  Mars 
bawling  like  mad  in  the  plain  of  Almanza  ?  Tho* 
thefe  Gods  Ihould  lhake  the  firmament,  one  by  a . 
fingle  frown  of  his  beetle  brows,  the  other  by  his 
divine  roar  -,  thefe  great  words  give  me  neither 
pleafure  nor  terror,  becaufe  Jupiter,  Neptune,  and 
Mars,  are  no  longer  with  us  any  thing  more  than 
three  puppets,  fit  at  bell  to  come  down  in  a  mi¬ 
raculous 
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frâculous  manner  by  a  cord,  to  amufe  children  at 7^  refuit 

the  theatre  of  Brioché*,  or  at  the  opera.  story ^of 

Thefe  tales,  far  from  being,  as  they  pretend,,^  Hea„ 
a  fource  of  beauties,  of  the  fubltme,  and  of  gran-vEN. 
deur,  are  no  be  tter  than  a  fource  of  mean  nefs  and  ——  ■ 

difguft  to  any  one  that  thinks,  and  is  a  friend  to  moJamari 
truth.  People  are  tired  with  afcending  mount  Pin-**  p arisfor 
dus,  and  with  hearing  Clio’s  fongs,  or  liftening  to  flaying  of 
the  inftruélions  of  old  Terpfichore.  Far  from  ad-W^* 
miring,  we  look  with  an  eye  of  pity  and  fcorn 
Upon  a  publick  fculpture,  wherein  a  king,  who  fe  See  U  porte 
memory  is  dear  to  us,  is  expofed  quite  naked St‘Marttn* 
atnidft  his  people,  with  a  heavy  club  in  his 
hand,  and  wearing  a  full-bottomed  wig.  What 
Motion  would  our  beaux-efprits  have  us  to  enter¬ 
tain  of  them,  when  they  pefter  us  with  verfes,  in 
which  they  try  to  move  our  companion  by  the  tears 
of  Amymone,  by  the  laft  words  of  the  Phaethon- 
tiades,  or  by  the  ftghs  of  Syrinx?  What  concern 
do  they  think  I  can  take  in  the  change  of  Me- 
dufa’s  hair  into  ferpents,  or  in  the  fate  of  the  daugh¬ 
ters  of  Phorcus?  Do  they  imagine  that  people  would 
give  themfelves  the  trouble  of  commenting  upon 
their  learned  complaints  ?  Why  1o  much  appa¬ 
ratus  to  fay  fcarce  any  thing,  and  molt  commonly 
indeed  to  intimate  what  ought  to  be  paffed  over 
in  filence  ?  They  perhaps  imagine,  that  by  larding 
their  ftyle  with  thefe  out-of-the-way  expreftions, 
they  convince  the  publick  of  their  great  learning,  or 
fhew  that  they  have  been  conversant  with  books  5 
a  rare  inftance  of  erudition  indeed  !  nay,  the 
higheft  degree  of  impertinence. 

It  is  however  juft  to  plead  for  every  one.  What 
will  painters  do,  if  fable  is  thus  taken  from  them  ? 

But  on  the  other  hand,  is  it  juft  to  prey  upon 
common  fenfe,  and  to  feed  our  eyes  with  pernicious 
illuftons,  in  order  to  indulge  the  fancy  of  painters  ? 

Vol.  II.  T  Lee 
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Let  them  paint  nature,  and  ancient  and  modern 
hiftory.  Let  them  give  us  a  feries  of  natural  hiftory. 
Let  them  paint  arts  and  trades,  the  cuftoms  of 
nations,  and  the  thoufands  of  Strokes  that  cha- 
radterife  the  human  mind.  Which  of  them  could 
thus  ever  exhauft  the  Stock  of  tbefe  noble  fubje&s  ? 
They  are  truly  inexhaustible  ;  and  yet  men  think 
the mfe Ives  wholly  deftitute,  fo  loon  as  they  are 
to  do  without  dreams  and  vifions. 

The  chief  reafon  for  which  painters  are  Still  au¬ 
thorized  to  employ  fables  and  allegories  is,  that 
they  cannot  expofe  intelle&ual  fubjedts  to  the  eyes  ; 
and  are  obliged,  in  order  to  render  them  fenfible, 
to  give  them  a  body  and  a  drefs. 

But,  not  to  infift  on  their  being  in  every  refpect 
debarred  of  this  liberty,  let  them  from  the  bad 
fuccefs  of  their  allegories  fee,  that  this  neceflity  is 
not  near  fo  great  as  they  imagine.  Who  cares  for 
guefling  in  the  allegorick  pictures  of  Mr.  Le  Brun , 
and  of  many  others,  at  what  they  fanfied  they  in¬ 
timated  to  us  ?  All  thefe  enigmatick  figures  make 
that  a  fatigue  which  ought  to  amufe  or  inftrudt  me. 
A  pidture  being  defigned  only  to  Shew  me  what 
I  am  not  told,  it  is  ridiculous,  that  the  under¬ 
standing  of  it  Should  at  all  be  a  task  :  and  molt 
commonly  when  I  have  obtained  the  meaning  of 
thefe  myfterious  perfonages,  I  find  that  what  I  am 
taught  is  not  worth  the  expence  of  the  allegory. 
Sure,  in  painting  more  than  in  any  other  art,  we 
cannot  add  to  nature  without  the  rifque  of  fpoil- 
ing  all. 

Call  your  eyes  upon  the  Coriolanusof  Poufiln, 
and  you  will  fee  hard-by  the  people  who  are  to  ap- 
peafe  this  angry  general,  or  are  about  him  in  a 
kind  of  retinue,  a  woman  lying  on  the  ground,  and 
leaning  her  elbow  upon  a  wheel.  You  will  firft  ask 
yourfelf  what  this  woman  means  ?  and  after  much 

Study, 
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ftudy,  you  at  laft  guefs  that  fhe  is  the  fymbolical  The  refuLt 
figure  of  the  way  or  high-road  of  Rome,  by  which  °f the  Hl“ 
Coriolanus  made  his  army  to  advance,  in  order 
to  invade  his  own  country.  VE*f  A~ 

In  the  pitture  of  young  Pyrrhus  tranfported  to  ■  — ■ 
Megara,  you  lee  near  thofe  who  try  to  lave  him 
by  fording  the  river  that  obft rutted  their  pafiage, 
a  lufty  man  lying  by  the  river  fide,  and  prefent- 
ing  one  of  his  fhoulders  to  the  current  that  rolls 
over  it  in  great  waves.  All  the  perfonages  nave 
a  fpeaking  lively  action  :  and  you  even  fee  more 
motion  in  that  pi&ure  than  in  the  other  works 
of  this  great  man,  whom  they  reproach  with 
having  to  an  excefs  given  to  his  figures  the  cold 
air  of  the  antique  ftatues  he  had  fo  much  fiudied. 

The  figure  of  this  man  who  leems  to  receive  the 
flow  on  his  arm  and  fhoulder,  is  the  only 
enigmatick  piece  in  the  whole  pidure,  and  you 
muft  think  of  it  a  while,  e’er  you  reflect  that  this 
poiïibly  may  be  the  god  of  the  river. 

Pouffin  undoubtedly  thought  he  gave  both  fub- 
jefts  a  great  imbellifhment  by  this  outfide  of  learn¬ 
ing.  But  what  need  have  I  here  of  a  learning 
which  is  nothing  to  the  purpofe,  which  breaks  the 
connexion  of  the  real  perfonages  by  the  mixture  of 
a  fiétitious  one,  and  obliges  me  to  unfold  riddles, 
the  folution  of  which  is  no  information  to  me  ?  In 
vain  you  alledge,  that  the  back  of  this  god  is  ad¬ 
mirably  well  mufcled,  or  that  the  head-drefs  of 
the  goddefs  leaning  on  her  wheel  is  exceeding  well 
done.  When  I  fee  the  water  of  the  river,  a  god 
needs  not,  in  order  to  inform  me  that  it  flows,  to 
come  and  fhew  me  his  mufcles  ;  and  when  I  fee 
people  in  a  march,  no  goddefs  nor  any  machine' 
is  neceffary  to  inform  me  that  they  are  on  the 
road.  To  pleafe,  it  is  not  enough  that  a  thing 
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be  well  made  ;  necefiity,  common  fenfe,  and  re&*s 
Ton,  muft  befides  have  had  a  hand  in  the  work. 

But  if  thefe  embellifhments  may  be  falfe,  andi 
foreign  to  painting,  becaufe  the  eye  ought  never 
to  be  diverted  by  what  can  any  way  clafh  with 
common  fenfe,  are  they  not  a  thoufand  times 
more  prepofterous  in  poetry  ?  They  are  much  lefs 
pardonable  in  poetry,  as  it  may  reprefent  what¬ 
ever  it  pleafes  :  and  why  fhould  it  have  recourfe 
to  fabulous  images,  while  it  may  with  perfpicuity, 
with  a  good  grace,  and  wonderful  energy,  expofe 
the  moft  ingenious  things,  fuch  as  our  judgments, 
our  fentiments,  truth,  virtues,  and  vices  ?  Lu¬ 
cretius  is  a  very  bad  philofopher,  as  he  builds  upon 
principles  void  of  fenfe,  and  the  whole  concludes 
in  unintelligible  confequences.  But  he  without  the 
affiftance  of  the  gods,  or  of  the  leaft  fidtion,  is  a 
very  good  poet,  becaufe  he  makes  lively  pidtures 
of  nature  ( a )  :  and  who  can  doubt  but  a  man  may, 
without  the  luggage  of  thefe  ridiculous  deities, 
join  to  the  noblenefs  of  ftyle,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
images,  all  the  other  parts  that  make  a  great  poet  ? 
I  mean  the  invention,  the  knowledge  of  manners, 
the  art  of  epifodizing,  that  of  giving  the  reader 
a  concern  by  well-contrived  fituations,  in  fhort 
the  fine  difpofition  of  the  whole. 

I  had  a  right  after  difeourfing  on  the  poetical 
heaven  to  point  out  the  abufe  made  of  it,  which 
becomes  every  day  greater  and  greater  *,  and  here 
to  join  my  folemn  wifhes,  that  I  may  fee  real 
beauties  and  folid  learning  every  where  fubfti- 
tuted  to  thefe  frivolous  and  adulterate  imbellilh- 
ments.  But  though  I  am  fully  convinced,  that 
the  abufe  made  of  the  figures  and  names  of  the 

(a)  I  know  that  Lucretius  I  appeal  from  this  judgment  to 
is  commonly  fàid  to  be  a  good  the  judicious  reader, 
philofopher,  and  a  bad  poet  ;  but 

heathen 
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heathen  deities  corrupts  our  underftanding  no  îefs  The  refult 
than  it  does  our  manners,  yet  am  I  fenfible,  that  °fthe^ 
in  order  to  inculcate  this  my  perfuafion  on  others, 
this  queftion,  inftead  of  being  tranfitorily  men-vEN.  EA" 

tioned,  and  (lightly  touched  upon,  ought  to  be - 

thoroughly  difcuffed,  and  above  all  handled  by 
people  of  unquestionable  difcernment,  and  of  well 
eftabliffied  reputation.  If  a  body  of  learned  men, 
of  experienced  erudition  and  good  tafte,  ffiould 
cake  upon  them  the  examination  and  decifion  of  the 
cafe,  they  would  make  a  far  greater  impreffion  on 
che  publick  than  a  fingle  private  man  poffibly  can 
do.  Their  bare  example  joined  to  their  differta- 
tions,  would  be  Sufficient  to  fix  the  ufageas  to  this 
point.  For  which  reafon  this  magnificent  queflion 
naturally  devolves  to  the  decifion  of  Me(Trs.  of  the 
academy  des  belles  lettres.  It  belongs  to  them 
alone  with  fuccefs  to  pronounce,  whether  we  ought 
jntirely  to  baniffi  out  of  our  compofitions  the  ufe  of 
fabulous  names,  or  to  inform  us  how  far  and  with 
what  cautions  they  may  dill  be  tolerated. 

Another  no  lefs  fatal  diforder,  but  which  very  Diforder 
happily  diminiffies  every  day,  is  to  believe,  as  ail  of  philo- 
the  authors  of  general  phyficks  have  done,  thatfophy' 
our  reafon  was  given  us  evidently  to  know  the 
bottom  of  natural  things  from  their  particular 
caufes,  inftead  of  being  fenfible  that  the  whole 
fum  of  our  learning  amounts  to  the  knowing  every¬ 
day  better  and  better  the  relations  which  natural 
things  have  to  each  other,  and  to  ourfelves,  and 
that  reafon  was  given  us  to  govern  and  make  ufe 
of  what  we  are  taught  by  experience. 

The  mod  famous  among  the  philofophers  of 
later  times  have  preached  nothing  but  evidence. 

Admit  of  nothings  they  fay,  but  what  is  evident  ; 
nothing  but  what  you  evidently  conceive  ;  becaufe 
whatever  is  evident  is  true,  and  one  truth  beino* 
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The  refait  connected  with  another,  you  thus  from  evidence 
of  the  Hi-  t0  evidence  finally  arrive  at  knowing;  every  truth. 
the  Hea-  Next  t0  this,  they  take  for  evidence  what  they 
have  ranged  and  difpofed  in  the  moft  confequent 
—  manner  they  can  trom  very  uncertain  fuppofitions. 
But  this  modern  method,  which  fo  loudly  cries  up 
the  advantages  of  an  evidence  which  extends  to 
every  thing,  breeds  nothing  but  illulory  fyfttms, 
and  eternal  dilputes.  We  never  ought  to  under¬ 
take  the  fludy  of  phiiolophy,  in  hopes  of  evidently 
conceiving  effects,  natures,  and  caules.  For  where  • 
is  the  thing  which  is  evident  to  us  ?  Can  we  flatter 
ourfelves  with  knowingclearly  what  God,  the  foul, 
a  body,  a  mafs  of  lead,  or  a  ball  of  clay,  are  ? 

We  have  a  moft  diftindt  confcioufnefs,  nor  is  it 
in  our  power  not  to  perceive,  that  what  thinks  in 
us,  what  is  willing  and  unwilling,  what  rejoices 
and  grieves,  what  difcerns  good  from  evil,  is  not 
the  fame  thing  as  the  body,  which  is  a  mere  mafs 
that  fleep  and  death  render  incapable  of  any  opera¬ 
tion.  We  are  confcious  that  we  did  not  create 
ourfelves,  that  we  have  not  made  underftanding, 
nor  liberty,  nor  the  organs  of  our  body.  We  are 
confcious,  that  we  from  without  receive  impref- 
fions  of  beauty,  order,  and  utility  ;  that  the  adtion 
which  caufes  us  to  experience  thefe  relations,  is  fu- 
perior  to  us  *,  that  it  is  impoflible  for  us  to  open  our 
eyes  without  being  ft  ruck  with  the  noble  oéconomy 
of  nature  -,  that  of  courfe  there  is  a  fupreme,  power¬ 
ful,  wife,  and  bountiful  caufe,  which  we  call  God. 
We  likewife  feel  the  heat  of  the  fun  :  we  com¬ 
pute  our  days:  we  meafure  our  lands  :  we  range 
with  fuccefs  the  things  which  God  has  placed  near 
us.  A  fenfe  of  theexiftence  both  of  created  things, 
and  of  the  caufe  which  governs  them,  and  the  trial 
of  their  relations  with  regard  to  us,  are  the  fum  of 
our  knowledge.  We  diftinguifii  what  exifts  :  we 

reafon 
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reafon  very  well  upon  the  ufes  they  may  be  put  The  refait 
to,  and  it  is  felf-evident,  that  to  this  end  we  were0' //v  lh' 
indowed  with  underftanding.  But  let  us  do  our-  the  He/. 
felves  juftice.  Reafon  was  not  given  us  to  know  ven. 

the  bottom,  or  diftinddy  perceive  the  nature,  of  any - 

thing  whatever.  It  may  be  faid  that  our  true 
logick  does  not  confift  in  ftudying  how  the  mind 
performs  its  operations,  but  rather  in  fully  con¬ 
vincing  ourfelves  of  its  deftination,  capacity,  and 
limits.  It  is  an  infiniment  which  God  has  made, 
and  which  is  very  well  made.  It  is  altogether 
needlefs  metaphyfically  to  difcufs  with  Mr. Locke, 
what  our  underftanding  is,  and  of  what  pieces  it 
is  compofed.  It  is  juft  as  if  you  fhould  diftecl  the 
feveral  parts  of  the  human  leg,  in  order  to  learn 
how  to  walk.  Our  reafon  and  our  legs  perform 
their  fun&ions  very  well,  without  fo  many  anato- 
mizings  and  preambles.  The  whole  art  conflits 
in  exercifing  them  without  requiring  of  them  more 
than  they  can  perform.  Upon  this  principle  we 
may  increafe  our  knowledge  almoft  in  the  fame 
proportion  as  we  multiply  our  experiments.  We 
every  day  find  out  new  ufes,  as  we  acquire  new 
lights.  We  on  the  fame  account  become  dearer 
to  mankind,  or  at  lead  have  the  advantage  of  pro¬ 
curing  ourfelves  ufeful  employments,  and  of  be¬ 
coming  better.  For  each  difcovery  or  new  light 
pointing  out  to  us  fome  new  bounty  of  the  Creator, 
we  may  in  the  fame  proportion  grow  more  pious, 
more  grateful,  and  more  refigned  to  the  decrees  of 
his  providence.  The  principle  of  experience  there¬ 
fore  has  no  other  tendency  but  to  make  philofo- 
phers  modeft,  ufeful  to  others,  and  enjoy  a  folid 
fatisfadion  themfelves  :  whereas  the  perfuafion  of 
an  evidence,  which  we  do  not  perceive,  and  which 
is  not  in  the  order  of  God’s  ways  with  regard  to 
us,  fills  our  minds  with  empty  hopes,  breeds  none 
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but  prefumptuous  fyftems,  and  leads  us  toçndlefé 
difficulties,  to  an  almoft  univerfal  inutility,  and 
often  to  the  moft  extravagant  unbelief. 

People  have  often  endeavoured  to  make  faith 
and  reafon  fympathize  :  but  their  efforts  to  this 
end  were  unneceffary  :  they  were  altogether  need- 
lefs,  fince  the  conduft  of  God  with  regard  to  man 
is  conflantly  the  fame,  whether  it  be  in  the  order 
of  the  truths  belonging  to  our  falvation,  or  the 
prder  of  phyfical  truths.  They  are  all  equally 
impenetrable  to  our  underftanding  :  and  God  in 
our  prefent  (late  is  contented  with  making  us  cer¬ 
tain  of  the  revelation  or  the  reality  of  them,  by 
letting  us  have  a  glimpfe  of  their  beauty,  and  by 
making  usfenfibleof  their  excellence,  without  un¬ 
veiling  the  bottom  of  them  to  us. 

It  is  inconceiveable,  and  in  a  manner  impoffible, 
that  the  fun  fnould  from  one  moment  to  another 
convey  to  the  diftance  of  thirty  or  fifty  millions, 
nay  of  millions  of  millions  of  leagues,  an  adtion, 
a  heat,  and  colours  always  new.  We  as  little  con¬ 
ceive,  and  it  is  a  kind  of  abfurdity  to  us,  that  the 
light  fhould  be  able  to  gather  in  an  eye  but  half  an 
inch  broad,  or  in  an  intelligent  being,  in  a  fpirit, 
the  fenfe,  meafure,  and  fight  of  the  whole  world. 
God,  however,  can  do  it,  and  does  it  in  reality. 
Of  this  he  makes  us  certain  by  the  teflimony  of  our 
fcnfes.  Here  is  then  a  thing  molt  certain,  very 
diftinél,  and  yet  incomprehenfible.  Welikewife 
find  fbme  obfeurity  in  the  incarnation  of  the  eter¬ 
nal  Word,  on  account  of  the  dilproportion  of  two 
natures  fo  vaftly  diftant.  But  God  can  commu¬ 
nicate  himfelf  to  his  creatures  in  what  manner  he 
pleafes,  and  he  has  for  our  fake  procured  an  innu¬ 
merable  croud  of  manifeft  proofs,  a  cloud  of  wit- 
nejfes ,  to  convince  us  of  his  having  chofen  this  me¬ 
thod,  Things  being  fo,  what  does  it  avail  us  to 
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Men  to  difficulties,  and  reply  to  objections  ftarted  The  refait 
about  the  communication  of  the  light  of  the  fun,  °fthe  H*“ 
or  on  the  manifeftation  of  the  light  of  fpirits  ?  Ex- 
perience  and  matters  of  faCt  render  both  thefe  points  ven. 
certain,  though  reafon  is  equally  fwallowed  up  in 
either,. 

Such  a  man  as  Bayle  would  have  proved  to  any 
benevolent  liftner,  that  the  fight  of  terreftrial  ob¬ 
jects  was  impoffible  :  but  they  would  have  let  him 
talk  on,  and  not  a  whit  lefs  have  made  ufe  of  the 
fpeCtacle  of  nature,  becaufe  arguments  muft  yield 
to  experience.  It  is  the  fame  thing  with  the 
clouds  wherewith  this  raffi  logick-chopper  hasevery 
where  made  it  his  bufinefs  to  darken  the  excellency 
of  reafon,  of  good  manners,  and  of  all  religion. 

You  can  never  offer  to  this  man  or  his  followers 
any  truth,  whether  natural  or  revealed,  but  they 
immediately  have  recourfe  to  logick  and  contro- 
verfy.  We  muft  fee.  Let  us  previoufly  examine. 

This  may  be  Laid.  We  ffiall  ask  why  fo  ?  In 
Ihort,  they  find  nothing  but  uncertainty  or  dark- 
nefs  every  where.  Nor  is  it  very  certain  that  the 
fun  fhines  at  noon. 

Pray,  tell  me,  moft  profound  metaphyficians, 
who  will  admit  of  nothing  but  what  your  own  rea¬ 
fon  has  evidently  conceived,  and  who  think  that 
yourunderftanding  intitles  you  tocontroul  the  uni- 
verfe  ;  what  is  the  particular  deftination  of  thofe 
legs  God  has  given  you  ?  Probably  they  are  to  carry 
your  body  where-ever  you  have  a  mind  to  remove. 

Pray  don’t  you  hefitate  upon  this  point.  We  do 
you  the  honour  of  thinking,  that  you  will  not  con- 
teft  this  appointment  of  your  legs.  You  then  go  by 
the  help  of  them,  and  they  convey  you  from  your 
apartment  into  your  garden.  Come,  fet  out  :  get 
to  the  top  of  the  Alps,  and  repair  to  the  coaft  of 
Venice.  Pafs,  if  you  will,  the  river  Don.  Tra- 
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verfe  all  Afia.  Now  you  have  reached  the  coafts 
of  China.  But,  what  hinders  you  thence  to  go  as 
far  as  the  fouthern  continent,  and  even  to  proceed 
fo  as  at  laft  to  get  into  the  moon,  or  into  the  pla¬ 
net  Jupiter  ?  There  is  no  conveyance  thither,  you 
fay,  and  your  legs  are  of  ufe  only  on  the  earths 
But  you  who  are  greater  philofophers  than  travel¬ 
lers,  you  very  well  know  the  right  ufe  of  your  legs, 
and  yet  are  ignorant  of  the  ufe  of  your  reafon. 
God  informs  you  of  truths  which  are  matters  of 
fad.  Of  thefe  truths  he  allures  and  convinces 
you  by  means  of  your  fenfes,  or  by  fufficient  tefti- 
monies.  To  this  revelation  he  adds  a  reafon  which 
inables  you  to  make  an  excellent  ufe  of  thefe 
truths.  But  you  take  it  into  your  head  to  apply 
your  reafon  to  the  dilcufling  and  contefting  them, 
to  difputing  againft  God  himfelf,  and  to  difpofing 
his  works  according  to  your  own  defires.  How 
great  is  your  miftake  !  Your  reafon,  as  well  as  your 
legs,  was  to  be  exercifed  upon  the  earth.  There 
it  may  regulate  your  works.  It  helps  you  to  make 
a  right  ufe  of  every  thing  :  it  has  even  the  glorious 
prerogative  of  every  where  difcerning  the  wifdom 
of  the  Author  of  the  univerfe,  and  of  being  able 
to  give  him  praife.  But  neither  will  your  legs 
carry  you  into  the  heavens,  nor  your  reafon  in¬ 
form  you  what  God  ought  or  ought  not  to  have 
done.  It  was  enough  for  you  to  know  what  he  has 
done,  to  be  contented  therewith,  to  adore  him, 
and  quietly  to  perfevere  in  the  pradice  of  virtue, 
without  ambitioufly  attempting  to  fubmit  every 
thing  to  your  own  judgment.  You  then  have  run 
away  with  difcufiions  fuperior  to  your  capacity. 
Your  mod  profound  refearches  are  abfences  that 
approach  to  extravagance  *,  and  the  reafon  of  the 
humble  peafant,  who  cultivates  his  field  with  fim- 

plicity. 
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plicity,  has  been  incomparably  better  employed  The  refiuh 
than  yours.  °f tt3C  Hl" 

But  inftead  of  referring  to  plain  experience  men  ^eX\°L 
accuftomed  to  an  intemperance  of  judgment,  letvEN. 
us  apply  to  fuch  as  fee  the  bottom  and  compofition  — — - 
of  things  neareft  at  hand.  For  inftance  ;  let  me 
ask  Beker  or  Stalh  *,  whether  they  know  what  *  Two  of 
the  principles  and  intimate  ftrudture  of  a  pear  or the woflfit- 
an  apple  are.  Doubtlefs  we  know  it,  they  will  fay,  mous  ci^~ 
and  we  alone  have  a  right  to  fpeak  ot  it.  It  little  the  mo- 
becomes  people  who  never  law  doves  or  decom -dern* 
pofitions  to  pretend  to  affign  bounds  to  our  know¬ 
ledge.  As  for  us,  we  have  a  privilege  to  decide 
upon  the  ground  of  beings,  the  tranfmutability  of 
metals,  and  the  true  contexture  of  an  apple  or  a 
pear.  We  are  informed  of  thefe  things  by  the 
analyfis. 

Analy  fis  !  We  are  indeed  much  the  wifer  for  this 
great  word.  I  believe  that  analyfis  (hews  you  a 
greater  or  lefs  quantity  of  certain  elements  in  every 
fruit.  But  the  particular  ftructure  of  each  kind  of 
fruit,  and  the  bond  of  the  principles  in  every  one, 
efcape  your  fight.  The  moft  ingenious  among 
your  brothers  agree,  that  very  often  the  principles 
of  an  excellent  fruit  are  not  different  from  thole  of 
a  poifonous  one  in  the  analyfis.  But  yourreafon, 
which  is  already  confined  within  bounds  fo  very 
narrow  with  regard  to  the  bond  of  the  principles, 
remains  in  abfolute  darknefs  when  it  comes  to  the 
prin  iples  themfelves.  What  is  the  water  you 
find  ?  What  the  iron  ?  What  the  earth  ?  Thefe 
three  natures  to  which  you  arrive  in  this  and  all 
other  kinds  of  fruit,  are  as  unknown  to  you  as 
that  of  your  own  foul,  and  of  the  firft  caufe.  You 
fee  here  both  what  has  been  granted,  and  what 
denied  to  your  reafon.  The  exiftence  and  ufe  of 
things,  that  is  your  portion  :  but  the  bottom  of 

every 
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The  refait  every  thing  remains  concealed  from  you.  If  God 
of  the  Hi-  jias  eftablifhed  this  order,  as  you  clearly  fee  h,e 

IÏTheÎ  has,  who  are  yQU’  to  Pretend  co  tranrgrefs  thefe 
vkn.  bounds,  or  to  complain  of  the  limits  he  has 

- - —  thought  fit  to  prefcribe  you  ?  You  alchymifts  cry 

aloud,  that  we  are  much  in  the  wrong  thus  to  fet 
bounds  to  your  knowledge,  having  never  made 
any  operation,  or  been  converfant  with  furnaces. 
But  we  fufficiently  know  the  hiftory  of  them,  and 
your  reproach  is  moft  unjuft  in  this  place.  It  is  a 
vague  word,  as  illufory  as  your  promiles.  The 
mifery  in  which  fo  many  rare  fecrets  and  marvel¬ 
lous  operations  have  left  you,  is  a  fufficient  indica¬ 
tion  of  your  ignorance.  Nay,  in  good  truth,  you 
are  the  only  perfons  in  whom  poverty  is  unpardon¬ 
able. 

We  therefore  may  very  prudently,  as  to  the 
iuccefs  of  your  pretenfions,  adhere  to  the  frequent 
acknowledgments  of  the  judicious  chymifts,  who, 
while  they  become  rich  by  aflemblings  and  dif- 
unitings  of  tried  utility,  at  the  fame  time  agree, 
that  the  bottom  of  bodies  is  far  beyond  their  ca¬ 
pacity  *,  that  metals  in  particular  can  neither  be 
analyfed,  nor  tranfmuted,  nordeftroyed  -,  and  that 
it  is  intolerable  vanity  in  any  man  to  affirm,  that 
he  can  produce  a  mafs  of  gold  where  there  was  not 
a  grain,  when  at  the  fame  time  the  principles  of 
gold  are  ftill  a  fecret,  and  we  are  even  ignorant 
whether  gold  has  a  variety  of  principles  in  it  or 
not. 

This  method  of  referring  every  thing  to  the 
experience  of  fa<5ts,  rather  than  to  the  evidence  of 
intimate  natures,  this  maxim  of  modeftly  being 
contented  w  ith  arguing  upon  the  beft  ufe  that  may 
be  made  of  what  experience  incelfantly  teaches 
chofe  whoconfult  it,  is  not  a  notion  which  I  have 

framed  to  myfelf,  nor  a  rule  contrived  on  purpofe 

to 
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to  charge  Gaffendus  or  Defcartes  with  temerity,  The  refait 
or  to  blame  the  conduct  of  any  one  elfe.  If  all  °fthe  Hjr 
who  reafon  will  be  pleafed  fincerely  to  confult  t^e  hEa- 
themfelves,  they  may  eafily  perceive  that  in  all  ven. 
the  motions  either  of  our  heart  or  hand,  we  a£t  — — 0 
according  to  the  experience  we  have  had  of  the 
excellence  of  God’s  works,  of  his  favours,  of  our' 
faculties,  wants,  and  concerns,  and  of  all  the  pofi- 
fible  ufes  of  whatever  is  about  us,  without  being 
able  clearly  to  conceive  what  God,  what  a  body, 
a  fpirit,  a  mufcle,  a  fibre,  or  a  metal  are.  There¬ 
fore,  inftead  of  leading  the  mind  affray,  by  the 
promifes  of  a  true,  certain,  and  evident  know¬ 
ledge  of  natural  things  derived  from  that  of  their 
caufes,  (a  knowledge  which  men  have  been  hunting 
after  for  fo  many  ages)  let  us  rather  lead  it  to  a  pro¬ 
fitable  labour,  by  inviting  it  to  the  knowledge  of 
itfelf,  and  by  acquainting  it,  that  fenfe  and  reafon 
have  been  given  to  man  to  try  every  thing,  and  to 
improve  whatever  is  hinted  by  experience.  Such 
is  the  principle  which  we  are  unavoidably  called 
back  to,  from  the  inutility  of  all  the  foregoing 
fyftems,  and  an  experience  ancient  as  the  world 
itfelf.  Our  moff  laborious  and  moff  effeemed  na- 
turaliffs,  have  all  of  them  no  longer  any  other  rule 
than  that  of  following  experience  ftep  by  ftep. 

So  long  as  the  learned  have  been  pofTeffed  with 
any  general  fyftem  upon  nature,  they  have  been 
wholly  taken  up  therewith.  Nor  did  they  fee  any 
thing  in  nature,  but  what  they  would  make  imme¬ 
diately  to  fquare  with  their  favourite  fyftem  :  and 
thus  bufying  themfelvesfor  ever  upon  generalities, 
they  contra&ed  an  empty  kind  of  learning,  wholly 
confifting  of  words,  and  from  which  fociety  could 
reap  no  manner  of  benefit.  But  fince  men, 
without  minding  any  fyftems,  or  even  ambitioufly 
feeking  after  the  knowledge  of  the  bottom  of  any 
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objed  newly  difcovered,  are  contented  with  know¬ 
ing  the  exiftence  and  ufe  of  it,  and  its  relations  to 
orher  objeds,  or  to  ourfelves,  it  is  impoiïible  to 
number  our  new-acquired  lights,  and  the  helps 
which  have  refulted  to  us  from  thence. 

The  fir  ft  who  obferved  the  ufe  that  might  be 
made  of  the  pod  of  fcarlet,  or  of  the  body  of  that 
infed  which  we  call  cochineal,  or  of  any  other 
dye,  have  been  contented  with  the  matter  of  fad, 
without  giving  themfelves  the  trouble  of  reafon- 
ing  upon  the  intimate  conformation  of  thofe  mat¬ 
ters.  Such  men  are  ufeful  naturalifts.  Copernicus, 
Galileo,  and  Caffini,  have  fpied  out  the  motions 
and  phafes  of  the  planets,  fo  as  to  convince  them- 
ielves  that  the  fun  was  the  common  centre  of  them, 
and  have  thereby  rendered  aftronomy  more  fimple 
and  more  agreeable  to  phænomena,  without  how¬ 
ever  attempting  to  tell  us  how  the  mafs  of  the  earth 
or  the  globe  of  the  fun  were  moved  or  conftrud- 
ed.  Thefe  are  learned  people,  indeed  deferving 
our  gratitude.  Torricellius  and  Pafchal  have 
found  out  the  prefiure  of  the  air.  Gueric  and 
Boyle  have  found  out  its  elafticity.  Malpighi  has 
unravelled  the  admirable  ftrudure  of  the  plants. 
Morland  has  difcovered  the  ufe  of  the  feveral  parts 
of  flowers  ;  Hooke,  Leuwenhoek,  and  Joblot, 
the  minute  animals  that  live  in  liquors  ;  Swammer¬ 
dam  and  Reaumur,  the  operations,  induftry,  and 
fervices  of  infeds  ;  Ray,  Tournefort,  La  Quin- 
tinie,  and  the  Juftieu’s,  a  multitude  of  new  plants, 
of  new  remedies,  new  dyes,  new  vegetables,  and 
new  fruits  :  I  fay  new,  becaufe  the  ufe  of  them 
was  unknown  to  us.  None  of  them  has  in  the 
courfe  of  his  labours  thought  of  Ariftotle,  of  Def- 
cartes,  or  of  Newton.  None  of  them  has  thought 
of  any  thing,  but  of  making  us  certain  of  fome 
ufeful  matter  of  fad,  without  attempting  to  ex- 
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plain  to  us  what  a  globule  of  air,  what  the  texture  The  refait 
of  a  fibre,  the  wing  of  a  fcarabeus,  or  the  balfam  °fthe 
of  an  ananas,  were.  Our  moft  excellent  men  in  X°Hea^ 
the  moft  celebrated  academies  are  all  of  them  tired  VEN. 

with  hunting  after  evidence  which  flies  from  them,  — . . 

and  are  very  well  fatisfied  with  experience,  which 
feldom  fails  to  crown  their  labour  with  fuccefs. 

The  publick  congratulates  them  upon  the  fame, 
and  receives  their  obfervations  with  applaufe  ; 
whereas  it  but  very  coldly  welcomes  fyftematical 
fpeculations,  whether  ancient  or  modern,  becaufe 
your  fyftematical  logician  gives  us  nothing  but 
words,  whereas  the  obferver  always  comes  with 
his  hands  full. 

It  is  this  al moft  always  fuccefs ful  adlivity  which 
has  caufed  our  modern  academies  to  make  more 
progrefs  and  more  difco veries  in  fifty  or  flxty  years, 
than  the  fchools  had  formerly  done  in  a  thoufand. 

But  thefe  in  their  turn  begin  to  purfue  the  fame 
fteps.  The  tafte  of  experiments  has  from  the  aca¬ 
demies  pafled  into  the  univerfities.  The  moft  in¬ 
genious  mafters  in  philofophy  every  day  ftreighten 
the  limits  of  uncertain  fpeculations,  and  of  gene¬ 
ralities  which  promife  the  explanation  of  every¬ 
thing,  and  modeftly  adhere  to  what  is  practical, 
and  matter  of  fadt.  They  for  this  purpofe  have 
reduced  to  what  is  barely  neceflary  all  thofe  rules 
of  logick  which  have  never  regulated  the  life  of 
man,  not  even  in  the  leaft  of  his  operations.  Their 
logick  confifts  rather  of  inftances  of  faulty  argu¬ 
ments  to  be  avoided,  than  of  needlefs  precepts,  to 
perform  what  we  are  taught  by  nature.  Their  v  * 
morals  are  no  longer  thofe  of  Ariftotle,  but  of  the 
gofpel,  to  which  they  join  the  firft  rudiments  of 
jurifprudence.  Their  metaphyficks  are  reduced  to 
natural  religion,  to  the  neceftity  of  a  revelation, 
and  the  hiftorical  proofs  of  it,  leaving  afterwards 

to 
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The  refait  to  divines  the  care  of  unfolding  the  progrefs  and 
cfthe  Hi-  extent  of  the  fame. 

tfo  Hea-  They  now-a-days  in  feveral  places  employ  two 
ven.  thirds  of  their  courfe  in  exercifing  their  pupils  in 
■  1  — —  the  moft  ufeful  parts  of  modern  phyficks  i  I  mean 
in  giving  them  excellent  treatifes  of  geometry  and 
arithmetick,  the  true  principles  of  mechanicks,  an 
entertaining  feries  of  experiments,  and  the  nobleft 
particulars  of  natural  knowledge  :  things  truly 
important  for  their  certainty,  and  by  the  infallible 
relations  they  have  to  piety  as  well  as  to  the 
necefïàries  of  life,  and  even  ("if  this  be  a  defifeable 
article)  to  the  imbellifhment  of  the  mind.  ■ 
From  the  choice  they  have  made  of  fo  many  rich 
fubjedls,  and  from  their  having  banifhed  the  chi¬ 
caneries  of  the  ancient  fchool,  we  fee  how  ferioufly 
thefe  judicious  men  have  reflected  upon  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  their  ftate,  and  how  confcious  they  have 
been  of  the  neceffity  of  regulating  their  method, 
not  indeed  upon  an  old  route,  or  on  the  extreme 
commodity  it  would  have  been  for  them  to  flick 
to  provifions  already  made,  but  upon  the  real  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  youth  which  are  to  pafs  out  of  their 
hands  to  the  higheft  ports  of  the  church  and  ftate. 
What  a  difference  between  this  philofophy  and 
what  we  were  taught  thirty  years  ago  !  Mafters 
now-a-days  lay  before  youth  whatever  is  capable  of 
exciting  their  curiofity,  and  refining  their  tafte. 
Formerly  philofophy  was  purfued  and  taught  in 
fuch  a  manner,  as  if  men  had  made  it  their  bufi- 
nefs  to  render  it  ridiculous,  and  give  us  a  thorough 
difgufl  to  it. 

Too  much  exa£tnefs,  or  the  neceffity  of  appli¬ 
cation,  was  not  what  difeouraged  us  in  this  philo¬ 
fophy.  Nor  was  our  wearinefs  founded  on  the 
comparifon  of  thefe  grave  queftions,  with  the 

çharms  of  human  learning,  which  we  had  juft  done 

with  > 
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*wjth  ;  fince  we  read  with  affiduity  and  the  utmoft  The  refait 
delight  the  Grammaire  raifonnée,  the  art  of  think-  °f t!oe 
ing,  the  fearch  after  truth  of  Father  Malbranche,  s,TORJ  ^ 
Pafchal’s  equilibrium  of  fluids,  Pardie’s  geometry,  VE^.  EA 

Pourchot’s  fta  ticks,  and  feveral  other  books  writ- . — 

ten  in  a  very  Ample  flyle,  and  having  no  other 
charms  but  their  exadnefs.  Thefe  readings  were 
together feated  in  ourminds without  confufion,  and 
we  difcourfed  of  them  with  great  pleafure.  But  it 
was  a  torture  to  us  when  we  were  to  refume  our 
fcholaiticks,  and  fludy  hard  queftions,  which,  to 
complete  our  toil,  were  of  no  kind  of  concern  to 
us  when  we  had  attained  to  the  underftanding  of 
them.  Many  of  us  who  had  made  no  inconfiderable 
figure  in  the  ftudy  of  the  belles  lettres,  after  having 
made  fome  efforts  to  maintain  their  reputation  in  that 
oflogick,  took,  fomefooner,  fome  later,  the  refolu- 
tion  or  fubftitutingamufing  books  to  this  ftudy,  or 
even  of  giving  overall  manner  of  ftudies.  Some  did 
this  from  a  defpair  of  making  any  progrefs,  imagin¬ 
ing  thefe  hard  and  obfcure  matters  to  be  much 
fuperior  to  their  capacity.  Others  did  it  from  rea- 
fon,  and  becaule  it  feetned  to  them,  that  what 
they  were  taught  ended  in  nothing  ufeful  or  fatif- 
fadory.  In  vain  did  our  mafters  cry  up  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  fyllogiftick  rules,  if  we  had  a  mind  to  be 
wife  the  reft  of  our  lives.  In  vain  they  extolled  the 
advantage  of  a  general  fyftem  of  phyficks  explain¬ 
ing  all  the  particular  phænomena  j  and  to  no  pur- 
pofe  told  us,  that  this  was  the  only  meansof  making 
the  mind  ex  ad  and  extend  ve.  We  were  not  even 
afraid  of  hearing  people  condemn  to  an  eternal 
want  of  fenfe,  and  of  fuccels  in  publick  employ¬ 
ments,  all  fuch  as  engaged  in  them  without  the  lo- 
gick  of  the  fchools.  Thefe  menaces  did  not  recon¬ 
cile  us  to  the  barbarity  of  fuch  a  ftudy  ;  and  we 
took  advantage  of  what  we  heard  people  fay,  that 
V  o  L'  II;  U  it 
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it  was  the  reading  of  good  books,  meditation, 
and  a  frequent  exercife,  that  improved  the  mind 
more  than  all  the  rules  *  that  thefe  had  never  been 
of  the  leaft  help  to  any  in  point  of  pra&ice  *  that 
excellent  reafoners  were  every  where  feen,  who 
knew  no  more  of  logick  than  the  bare  name  :  that, 
on  the  contrary,  thofe  who  were  the  beft  provi¬ 
ded  with  logick,  oftentimes  were  the  pooreft  logi¬ 
cians  in  the  moft  common  reaionings  of  life,  and 
above  all  in  their  perfonal  conduft  ;  that  ladies 
were  often  feen,  whofe  genius  was  of  an  amazing 
exa&nefs  and  penetration,  whofe  whole  logick 
confided  in  fine  parts,  affifted  by  good  reading  : 
that  therefore  we  ought  not  to  be  much  alarmed 
at  our  reluctance  for  thefe  dry,  vexatious  ftudies. 
It  was  then  a  kind  of  comfort  to  us,  and  indeed 
a  fee  ret  revenge,  to  hear  men  of  the  greateft  merit 
and  experience  confefs,  that  all  this  fcholaftick  jar¬ 
gon,  if  it  did  not  fmother  our  talents,  was  neither 
fit  to  unfold  nor  to  give  them  birth  ;  and  that  the 
right  culture  of  the  mind  amounted  to  the  fre¬ 
quenting  the  company  of  judicious  men,  to  read¬ 
ing  with  reflexion,  to  the  making  exaCt  analyfes 
or  elaborate  and  frequent  abftraCts  of  whatever  we 
read;  in  Ihort,  to  the  contracting  a  habit  of  utter¬ 
ing  in  a  clear  and  natural  manner  what  we  have 
examined.  \ 

Our  difguft  and  thefe  judgments  were  ftrength- 
ened  by  the  perpetual  jokes  we  heard  people  every 
where  making  of  the  ft  range  queftions  we  were 
exercifed  upon,  and  of  the  tirefome  method  by 
which  the  whole  was  pur fued.  When  we  had  out 
of  obedience  left  the  fearch  after  truth,  or  our  ele¬ 
ments  of  geometry,  or  the  fphere  of  Coronelli,  and 
had  at  length  gone  through  our  publickdifputes,  it 
very  commonly  happened,  that  we  were  asked  a 
thoufand  queftions  upon  the  fubjeCl-matter  of  our 

debates. 
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debates.  Ladies  educated  in  the  fchool  of  the  The  nfult 
world  (the  belt  indeed  of  all  fchools)  fometimes  °fthe  H" 
asked  us,  What  it  was  had  procured  us  fo  much  T.  RJ.f 
applaufe  ?  and  what  had  been  the  iubjeft  of  our  ven 

difputes  ?  which,  they  were  told,  had  been  car- - 

ried  on  very  warmly.  We  replied,  that  we  had 
been  examining. 

Whether  philofophy,  taken  in  a  coIJe6tive  or 
a  diftributive  manner,  dwells  in  the  underftandino-, 
or  in  the  will  ?  05 

Whether  being  is  univocal  with  regard  to  the 
fubftance  and  the  accident  ? 

Whether  the  fpecial  dogmatick  logick  isdiftin- 
guilhed  from  the  habitual  and  practical  ? 

Whether  it  can  be  proved,  that  there  are  about 
us  bodies  truly  exifting  ? 

Whether  the  fécond  matter  or  fenfiblê  element 
is  in  a  mixt  a6l  ? 

Whether  there  is  in  the  corruption  of  the  mixt 
a  refolution  into  the  primitive  matter  ? 

Whether  every  virtue  is  caufaliter  or  formaliter 
a  medium  between  an  a 61  that  is  bad  from  excefs, 
and  an  a 61  bad  from  defe61  ? 

Whether  the  number  of  the  vices  is  parallel  to 
the  double  of  that  of  the  virtues? 

Whether  there  are  not  between  beings  tranfeen- 
dental  relations,  independent  of  our  thoughts?  'i 

Whether  the  relation  of  the  father  to  his  fon 
terminates  in  that  fon  confidered  abfolutely,  or  in 
.that  fon  again  confidered  relatively? 

Whether  the  end  moves  according  to  its  real 
or  its  intentional  being  ? 

O 

Whether  the  abftrad  and  the  concrete,  fyncate- 

gorically  fpeaking,  do . Lord  ha*  mercy  ! 

cried  thefe  ladies  ;  what  are  they  puzzling  your 
brains  about  ?  Is  it  really  to  live  among  men,  or 
to  converfe  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  moon,  that 

U  2  you 
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you  are  exercifed  upon  thefe  quedions?  ^  We  ex¬ 
pected  to  hear  from  you  how  fugar  is  made # 
Whence  and  how  we  get  cotton  *  What  the  ori¬ 
gine  of  pearls  and  precious  (tones  is  \  What  the 
-  fupply  of  fountains  and  rivers,  or  any  other  iuch 
thing  that  concerns  us.  But  you  are  never  with 
us  in  whatever  we 'hear  you  fay.  Whenever  inqui¬ 
ries  are  made  about  this  philofophy,  youranfwers 
are  (till  like  dreams,  and  we  feem  to  be  in  the 
country  of  the  Great  Mogul.  It  is  a  (Irange  thing 
that  thirty  and  forty  years  (liould  be  neceffary  to 
form  an  ufelefs  philofopher,  and  fifteen  years  be 
diffident  to  bring  a  girl  to  perfection  1 

Thefe  ladies  would  have  been  far  more  Vanda¬ 
lized,  had  they  known  not  only  the  inutility  and 
the  ridicule  of  thefe  queftions,  but  alfo -the  Angula¬ 
rity  of  the  proofs  and  didinCtions  which  made  up 
the  forry  complement  of  them.  1  hus,  without 
the  lead  notion  of  what  pafics  in  fociety,  of  what 
fupplies  men  with  food,  lodging,  furniture, 
cloaths,  or  exercife,  we  were  obliged  to  keep  a 
ilupid  filence  in  conventions:  or  whenever  we 
let  the  lead  of  the  quedions  that  imployed  our 
thoughts  flip  out  of  our  mouths,  we  were  imme¬ 
diately  defired  to  return  to  Lapland,  as  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  another  world. 

This  general  contempt  of  our  dudies  was  indeed 
very  well  grounded,  for  though  the  majority  oi 
mankind  frame  to  themfelves  wrong  notions  con¬ 
cerning  gaming,  publick  diews,  and  the  things  that 
help  to  entertain  them  *,  yet  they  never  midake 
the  nature  of  ufeful  works,  and  even  very  well  like 
that  you  (houkl  mention  thefe  to  them.  Speak  to 
them  of  commerce,  for  the  products  of  a  country, 
of  the  methods  of  relieving  the  mifery  of  country- 
people  by  the  incouragement  of  husbandry,  by  in- 
livening  commerce,  and  procuring  the  confum- 
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,  men  tic  n  ^hea- 
fuch  things  as  may  be  juftified  from  experience,  v»n. 
then  every  ear  will  be  open  *,  and  it  mu  ft  be  con» 
fefted,  that  the  people  of  the  world  judge  in¬ 
comparably  better  of  what  we  ought  to  bufy  our- 
felves  about,  than  our  ancient  matters  of  philofo- 
phy,  who  were  people  living  by  themfelves,  and 
whole  learning  had  no  manner  of  relation  to  any 
of  the  ways  of  life  we  might  ingage  in. 

When  we  complained  to  them  on  the  crooked- 
nefs  of  their  fcholattick,  and  of  their  questions  fo 
‘very  foreign  to  all  our  wants,  or  on  the  very  fmall 
value  generally  fet  upon  this  kind  of  learning,  they 
nioft  commonly  replied,  that  it  was  an  ufeful  exer- 
cife  which  Subtilized  the  mind.  They  were  indeed 
in  the  right  to  think,  that  the  ftudy  of  thefe  ques¬ 
tions  might  give  the  mind  home  penetration  :  but 
there  is  no  matter  Whatever  which  will  not  pro¬ 
duce  the  fame  effect,  if  carefully  examined.  The 
ftudy  and  exercife  of  jurifprudence  is  to  our  magi- 
ftrates  in  lieu  of  logick.  I  have  heard  many  of 
our  advocates  fay,  that  they  had  never  underftaod 
any  thing  in  logick,  and  that  their  memory  alone 
had  in  their  publick  philofophical  difputes  done  the 
whole  bufmefs.  If  logick  and  the  ancient  quef- 
tions  have  given  the  underftanding  of  thofe  who 
purfued  them  Some  kind  of  extenfivenefs  ;  ic  is 
upon  no  account  becaufe  they  were  therein  taught 
any  rules  of  reafoning,  but  purely  becaufe  the  un¬ 
derftanding  was  exercifed  thereby  :  and  Since  ex¬ 
ercife  is  requifite,  life  being  fo  Ihort,  it  is  much 
better  at  firft  to  exercife  the  underftanding,  the 
exaflnefs,  and  all  the  talents,  as  they  now-a-days 
do,  upon  queftions  of  Service  and  experimental 
matters.  Every  one  is  fenfible,  that  thefe  matters 

U  3  fuie 
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The  refait  fuit  ail  conditions  *,  that  young  minds  will  feize 

story cf"  dieni  êrtedily’  hecaufe  they  are  intelligible*,  and 
that  ic  whl  be  too  late  for  us  to  attempt  the  ftudy 
of  them  when  we  are  wholly  taken  up  with  the 
—  more  prefting  exigencies  of  that  particular  ftate 
which  each  of  us  fhall  embrace.  The  truth  of  this 
may  here  be  better  inculcated  by  fads,  than  any 
further  reflexions. 

A  carpenter,  who  underftood  his  trade,  and 
was  in  tolerable  circumftances,  had  given  his  fon 
a  good  education,  that  is,  had  made  him  pafs 
through  a  courfe  of  liberal  ftudies  and  philofophy. 
We  know  no  other  method.  Soon  after  this 
young  man  had  gone  through  his  publick  difputa-* 
tions,  and  when  he  was  thinking  what  kind  of 
life  to  chufe,  his  father’s  death  fuddenly  put  an 
end  to  his  deliberations.  Many  undertakings  that 
had  been  begun  by  the  father,  obliged  this  young 
man  to  apply  to  a  mafter  carpenter,  who  was  a 
friend  to  the  family,  and  who  underftood  his  bu- 
fmefsvery  well,  in  order  to  fulfil  the  ingagements 
his  father  had  contraded.  By  degrees  the  young 
man  himfelf  took  a  liking  to  work,  and  followed 
the  profeftion  of  his  father.  But  he  bethought 
himfelf  of  reducing  his  art  to  certain  principles, 
and  of  fubjeding  it  to  a  methodical  order.  He 
treated  the  whole  in  his  head  as  he  had  feen  his 
matters  treat  the  art  of  reafoning.  He  then  wrote, 
and  was  never  at  reft  till  he  had  made  fome  difci- 
ples.  He  got  together  a  number  of  journeymen  of 
the  trade,  and  promifed  them,  that,  if  they  would 
follow  him,  he  would  lead  them  by  a  new  way  to 
the  quinteftence  and  greateft  perfedion  of  carpen¬ 
try. 

Our  new  dodor,  after  a  long  preamble  on  me¬ 
dian  icks,  which  he  promifed  to  treat  on  by  genus 
and  fpecies,  came  to  the  firft  queftion,  and  very 

ferioufly 
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ferioufîy  examined  whether  there  was  a  principle^*  refult 
of  force  in  man.  He  long  difcuffed  the  reafons 
pro  and  con,  and  atlaftinabled  his  difciples,  know-^  hea- 
ingly,  and  without  any  apprehenfion  of  miftake,  ven. 
to  affirm,  that  man  was  capable  of  a  certain  degree 
of  ftrength,  and  able  to  communicate  motion,  for 
inftance,  to  an  ax,  or  to  a  ftone,  if  not  too  great. 

He  was  contented  with  this  modeft  afïèrtion,  be¬ 
ing  perfuaded,  that,  with  this  fmall  ftrength  mul¬ 
tiplied,  he  might,  towards  the  end  of  his  treatife, 
come  to  tranfporting  the  largeft  pieces  of  rough 
marble,  and  to  heaving  of  mountains.  He  next 
proceeded  to  the  examination  of  the  place  where 
this  force  refided  ;  and  after  many  deputations  on 
the  brains,  the  glandula  pinealis,  the  fpirits,  and 
the  mufcles,  he,  out  of  œconomy,  and  for  bre¬ 
vity’s  fake,  determined,  that  the  arm  was  the 
chief  agent,  and  the  inftrument  of  human  ftrength. 

In  a  third  paragraph,  (for  you  would  have  won¬ 
dered  how  well  he  divided  and  put  his  matter  in 
order)  the  ftrength  refiding  in  tile  arm  gave  him 
occafion  to  examine  all  the  conftituent  pieces  of  the 
arm,  and  to  make  an  exabt  anatomy  of  it.  He 
difcourfed  on  the  nerves,  mufcles,  fibres,  and  de¬ 
fended  to  the  minuteft  filaments.  He  multiplied 
the  lengths  of  the  mufcles  by  their  breadths,  and 
the  product  of  thefe  by  the  fum  of  the  fibres.  F  rom 
one  calculation  to  another  he  came  to  determine 
the  ftrength  of  each  degree  of  tenfion  j  and  by 
means  of  thefe  determinations,  made  himfelf  able 
to  fix  the  ftrength  of  perçu  ffion.  Thus  he  weighed 
a  cuff,  and  joining  the  ftrength  of  the  fift  to  the 
fum  of  the  blow  of  a  hammer,  he  fnewed  you  the 
exaft  weight  with  which  this  percuffion  was  in 
equal  proportion.  Finally,  to  lum  up  his  matters, 
and  for  the  conveniency  of  the  young  carpenters, 
he  reduced  the  whole  into  algebraick  expreffions. 

U  4  Since 
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Since  there  were  men  to  wield  the  ax,  never  had 
been  a  carpenter  fo  deeply  learned  as  this.  His 
matter  of  phiîofopby,  who  had  been  informed  of 
it,  had  a  curiofity  to  hear  him.  Me  examined  his 
method  and  proofs.  There  is  indeed  fome  truth 
in  what  you  advance,  faid  the  matter  to  him  :  bur, 
friend,  your  art  is  good  only  in  proportion  as  the 
teaching  habit  of  it  is  converted  into  a  practical 
one.  Your  young  workmen  lofe  their  time  by 
thus  poftponing  adts  to  theory.  I  then  have  lott 
mine,  replied  our  philofophical  carpenter,  in  liften- 
ing  for  fix  months  together  to  your  diftertations 
on  the  certainty  of  our  knowledge,  and  the  rules 
of  reafoning.  I  am  as  fenfible  of  my  having  an 
underttand ing  faculty,  as  I  am  fure  that  there  is  a 
degree  of  ftrength  in  me.  Noram  I  more  ridicu¬ 
lous  for  clofely  examining,  whether  we  can  put 
any  thing  in  motion,  than  philofophers  are  in  ex¬ 
amining  lor  whole  weeks  together,  whether  man 
can  make  himfelf  certain  of  knowing  anything-; 
whether  he  cai?  reafonably  be  perfuaded  that  he 
has  a  body,  and  that  there  are  other  bodies  about 
him.  You  ridicule  my  long  fpéculations,  becaufe 
we,  without  anatomizing  the  arm,  or  calculating 
the  percuflion,  naturally,  and  by  the  help  of  bare 
cxercife,  lift  up  our  hand,  ftrike,  and  learn  how  to 
take  aim  with  our  hammer.  And  pray,  Sir,  why 
lia  ou  Id  we  not  fay  the  fame  thing  of  the  art  of  rea¬ 
foning  ?  It  is  ttill  more  natural  to  us  to  reafon 
than  to  ftrike  ;  and  if  I  am  in  the  wrong  to  teach 
in  what  manner  the  hand  performs  its  operations, 
you,  of  courfe,  had  done  me  a  vaft  fervice  in 
teaching  me  particular  things  j  in  informing  me, 
for  inftance,  how  to  diftinguifh  the  properties  of  a 
piece  of  beech  from  thofe  of  a  piece  of  afh  ;  what 
wood  is  fit  for  the  cart-wright,  and  what  for  the 
joiner,  rather  than  to  teach  me  how  to  reafon  by 
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the  anatomy  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  or  by  The  refait 
the  rules  of  the  univerlal  and  particular  propofi- 
tions.  I  at  fir  ft  thought,  that  the  beft  thing  I 
could  do  in  mechanicks,  was  to  proceed  therein  ven. 
juft  as  you  do  in  the  art  of  reafoning.  But  I  frankly  — — 
own,  that  I  began  to  be  tired  with  the  tedioufnefs 
of  my  own  method  ;  and  I  would  prefume,  my 
dear  mafter,  to  advile  you  to  renounce  yours. 

Knowing  and  ading,  reafoning  or  flunking,  are 
faculties  exifting  in  us  without  our  participation. 

They  are  bounties  of  the  Creator.  Experience, 
exercife,  and  our  own  reflexions,  rather  than  any 
rules,  teach  us  how  to  reafon  well,  and  to  ftrike  a 
blow.  I  have  read  Ariftotle’s  categories,  Barbay’s 
logick,  and  other  tirefome  books  on  the  fame  fub- 
jed.  Ail  thefe  readings  perhaps  are  fitter  to  form 
a  good  reafoner  than  a  good  carpenter.  But  if 
reafoning  is  improved  thereby,  it  is  barely  becaufe 
thefe  readings  are  an  exercife  of  the  mind,  not  be¬ 
caufe  they  teach  us’  the  nature  of  it,  or  the  rules  of 
its  operations.  Therefore  a  well  digefted  treatife 
on  carpentry  would  as  ufe  ully  exercife  the  mind 
as  the  rules  of  logick,  and  be  fomething  lefs  tire¬ 
fome  than  treatifeson  the  operations  of  our  under- 
ftandmg.  I  now  fee  it  very  plain  :  all  conflfts  in 
experience.  The  ground  of  fciences  is  in  us  ;  ex¬ 
ercife  implovs  and  improves  it  more  or  lefs  ;  or 
otherwife,  fhould  the  ftudy  of  the  pieces  and  facul¬ 
ties  of  our  mind  alone  form  a  good  reafoner,  it 
might  very  well  be  laid,  that  the  ftudy  of  the 
making,  or  the  knowledge  of  the  inward  ftrudure 
of  an  organ,  will  of  itfelf  form  a  good  organift. 

Our  philofopher,  whofe  method  was  to  have 
always  his  lance  couched  again  ft  every  challenger, 
did  not  remain  without  a  reply.  But  while  our 
two  champions  were  together  by  the  ears,  their 
difciples,  who  underftood  nothing  of  thefe  quef- 

tions. 
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tions,  and  who  did  not  like  their  being  dill  fo  far 
from  the  beginnings  of  carpentry,  took  a  resolu¬ 
tion  to  file  off  one  after  another,  and  to  go  and 
look  for  a  matter  that  might,  by  repeated  exam¬ 
ples,  and  confiant  pradice,  teach  them  how  to 
make  a  mortife  and  a  tenon. 

Of  all  thofe  who  have  a  right  difcernment,  and 
noble  views,  there  is  none  but  what  looks  with 
pleafure  on  the  vaft  difference  between  the  choice 
of  the  matters  formerly  treated  on,  and  thofe  now- 
a-days  made  the  fubjeds  ofphilofophy.  This  firft 
ttep  of  our  profeffors,  at  the  fame  time  that  it 
fhews  us  their  true  love  for  publick  good,  authori¬ 
zes  us  to  think,  that  if  there  was  a  method  of  treat¬ 
ing  philofophical  matters  in  every  refped  more 
advantageous  than  the  ancient,  they  would  think 
it  a  pleafure,  and  even  a  duty,  to  follow  it,  the 
change  of  method  not  being  able  to  ttop  fuch  as 
have  changed  the  very  nature  of  the  queftions 
themfelves. 

As  I  have  undertaken  this  Small  work  with  no 
other  view  but  to  attift  the  ftudies  of  youth  in  phi- 
lofophy,  as  well  as  in  human  learning,  I  cannot 
eafiiy  avoid  relating,  at  leaft  hittorically,  what  I 
hear  people  fay  both  for  and  againft  the  fcholaftick 
method,  and  leaving  the  judgment  of  it  to  the 

reader.  . 

It  often  happens,  that  the  chiefs  of  families, 

who  are  moft  experienced  in  point  of  bufinefs,  and 
even  thofe  who  have  made  the  greateft  progrefs 
in  point  of  fcience,  exprefs  an  eager  defire  of  fee¬ 
ing  the  fcholattick  form  of  our  ftudies  converted 
into  agreeable  conferences,  wherein  young  people 
might  explain  themfelves  in  their  mother-tongue, 
in  prefence  of  thofe  who  are  concerned  in  tneir 
education,  and  might  give  the  publick  an  account 

of  their  ftudies  no  way  equivocal.  When  obliged 

to 
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to  Ipeak  upon  chofen  matters,  and  efpecially  upon  The  refait 
fuch  as  are  fenfible  and  expofed  to  every  eye,  as  °f  t^e 
for  inftance,  upon  all  the  parts  of  natural  hiftory, 
they  would  render  military  perfons,  ladies,  and  ven. 
thofe  whom  their  condition  moft  keeps  at  a  di-  — — ™ 
fiance  from  fciences,  capable  of  judging  of  their 
progrefs.  .  Inftead  of  fpeaking  in  bald  Latin,  fit¬ 
ter  to  fpoil  their  tafte,  than  to  lead  them  to  the 
underftanding  of  good  authors,  (the  chief  aim  of 
ancient  languages)  they  would  learn  fluently  and 
nobly  to  fpeak  their  own  tongue,  in  which  they 
often  are  as  barbarous  as  in  Latin  itfelf.  Nay, 
what  fhould  hinder  their  being  made  fit  to  explain 
themfelves  either  in  Latin  or  in  French,  as  the 
company  fhould  pleafe,  provided  they  did  it  in  an 
eafy  way,  without  difputes,  and  in  a  good  Latin 
ftyle?  But  it  muft  be  owned,  that  by  treating  phi- 
lofophy  in  French,  they  would  be  freed  from  two 
uneafinefies,  which  make  a  multitude  of  young 
people  averle  to  thefe  exercifes,  and  which  almoft 
intire] y  disfigure  the  natural  gracefulnefs  of  thofe 
who  dare  to  venture  upon  them.  One  of  thefe  un¬ 
eafinefies  is,  their  being  obliged  to  cope  with  all 
comers,  while  they  feel  themfelves  but  lightly 
armed.  They  fometimes  are  fheltered  from  this 
danger,  by  a  means  that  makes  neither  learned 
nor  courageous  men.  The  other  apprehenfion 
which  difconcerts  them  (till  more,  is  their  being 
obliged  to  reply  in  Latin  to  whatever  may  be  ob¬ 
jected  to  them,  by  anfwers  which  they  have  not 
always  learned  by  heart.  In  thefe  cafes,  you  fee 
their  mind  loft  in  John  Defpauterius,  ii }  the  tech¬ 
nical  verfes  of  Fort- Royal,  or  hanging  on  fome 
rule  of  their  old  accidence.  They  often  want  a 
word,  or  ufe  it  in  a  wrong  place.  They  blufii  at 
the  miftake,  and  the  whole  philofophy  is  out  of 
-joint.  Were  young  people  eafedof this  burden, 

inftead 
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The  refait  inftead  of  ten  or  twelve  that  purfue  a  courfe  of 
of  the  Hi-  philofophy,  you  would  find  fifty  vvhofe  genius 

7hTn.lL  would  gradually  difplay  itfelf,  and  who  were 
VEN.  A  Hopped  in  their  progrefs  by  no  other  obftacle  but 
— — —  that  of  a  language,  of  which  they  neither  perceived 
the  delicacy,  nor  even  the  conftrudion. 

It  would  be  an  eafy  matter  to  fee  whether  they 
have  wit  borrowed,  or  parts  of  their  own,  by  try¬ 
ing  them  upon  the  major  part  of  the  fubjeds  they 
fliould  have  ingaged  in  -,  and,  in  order  not  to  ne- 
g  led:  the  advantage  of  exad  diftindion,  it  might 
be  proper,  after  having  given  them  a  particular 
enumeration  of  what  may  be  an  objection  againft 
their  fentiment,  to  reduce  the  whole  into  a  fingle 
fyllogifm,  that  they  might  be  prompted  to  infift 
in  their  reply  upon  what  fbould  appear  to  them 
either  trifling,  or  contrary  to  principles  or  expe¬ 
rience.  After  which,  is  done  in  ail  liberal  con- 


verfations,  every  body  fatisfied  with  having  given 
his  opinion,  would  change  the  topick,  without  in¬ 
filling  any  further. 

The  illuftrious  members  who  compofe  our  mo¬ 
dern  academies,  learned  as  they  are,  would,  doubt- 
lefs  fhevv  lefs  ardour  and  fatisfadion  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  their  fundions,  if  they  were  by  cufiom 
obliged  in  their  conferences  to  fpeak  another  lan¬ 
guage  than  their  own.  Ay  !  why  fhould  not  a 
real  obftacle  to  the  advancement  of  fciences  among 
men  full  grown  and  truly  learned,  be  a  much 
greater  incumbrance  to  youth  ?  It  is  then  a  mere 
notion  thus  to  look  upon  this  lcholaftick  Latin  as 
.having  fomething  of  learning  in  it,  while  it  lays  a 
conftraint  on  young  people  to  no  manner  of  pur- 
pofe,  and  is  really  more  worthy  to  be  proferibed 
than  regretted. 

Thele  complaints  and  many  others  daily  dropt 
againft  the  ancien  way  of  proceeding  in  philofo.- 

PhY 
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phy  by  fyllogifrns  and  inftanees,  and  in  a  language  The  refute 
foreign  both  to  him  who  fpeaks  and  thofe  whocf^'eUl~ 
liften,  are  oppofed  by  reafons  very  worthy  to  be  ^'hea- 
heard.  ,  ven. 

This  ancient  ufage  of  difputing  in  Latin,  and  - - — 

by  way  of  argumentation,  one  may  reply,  is  upon 
no  account  a  bad  practice.  The  intention  of  it  has 
evidently  been  to  prevent  excurfions  in  fpeech,  and 
to  accuftom  the  mind  to  a  clofe  way  of  reafoning. 

Very  likely  it  will  always  be  in  the  power  of  ma¬ 
ilers  to  give  this  Latin  an  eafy  turn,  and  to  pre¬ 
fer  ve  a  good  tafte  together  with  the  infinitely  pro¬ 
fitable  ufe  of  the  Latin  tongue. 

Beiides,  the  philofophy  of  the  fchools  is  in  a 
manner  the  nurfery  of  our  divines,  lawyers,  and 
phyficians.  So  long  as  the  exercifes  of  the  higheft 
fciences  fhall  be  carried  on  in  Latin,  and  by  way  of 
argument,  there  is  a  kind  of  neceftity  that  this 
method  fhould  be  taught  in  a  courfe  of  philofo¬ 
phy. 

But,  without  difordering  what  is  already  efta- 
blifhed,  one  might  fometimes  fave  a  fourth  part 
of  the  duration  of  an  exercife,  to  accuftom  youth 
for  that  time  to  treat  queftions  as  they  are  treated 
in  the  pulpit,  at  the  bar,  and  in  convention  ;  to 
make  a  delicate  tafte,  an  eafy  air,  and  a  good 
grace,  always  go  hand  in  hand  with  philofophy  ; 
and  especially  to  fet  forth  in  their  mother-tongue, 
without  the  leaft  confufion,  or  any  great  effort  of 
memory,  fuch  fubjeéfs  as  have  no  names  or  pro¬ 
per  turns  to  be  exprefted  by  in  Latin.  Such  is  for 
inftance  all  our  modern  commerce  ;  a  matter  fo 
rich,  fo  various,  and  fo  very  fit  to  form  the  mind 
by  the  knowledge  of  the  origine  and  make  of 
whatever  we  apply  to  our  ufe.  Such  is  almoft  all 
natural  hiftory,  in.>vhich  the  ancients  have  not  by 
much  been  inftrufted  fijfficiently  to  iupply  us  with 
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the  Latin  terms  of  all  its  individual  parts.  Such 
are  metallurgy,  dying,  and  in  general  all  arts  and 
handicraft-trades,  which  may,  as  well  as  natural 
hiftory,  ,be  the  matter  of  the  moft  amufmg  and 
mod  inftru&ive  conferences.  Such  are  the  me- 
chanicks,  modern  inventions,  and  moft  of  our  phy- 
fical  experiments  -,  all  objects  fo  very  important 
to  any  aflembly,  fo  ingaging  for  young  people, 
but  whofe  expofition  would  become  vaftly  infipid 
in  Latin,  either  from  conftraint,  or  from  our  little 
ufe  of  a  tongue  not  natural  to  us. 

In  the  laft  placed  thofe  who  teach  now-a-days, 
have  not  introduced  the  fcholaftick  method  ;  and 
it  is  no  fmall  undertaking  to  ftrike  at  an  ancient 
cuftom.  But  it  feems,  that,  by  the  medium  now 
propofed,  one  might  reconcile  ail  forts  of  utility, 
retain  an  exercife  of  much  exadtnefs  with  the  an¬ 
cient  method,  and  by  this  agreeable  alternation  of 
matter  and  language,  prevent  difgufts,  which  are 
almoft  unavoidable.  It  is  an  eafy  matter  to  de- 
monftrate  to  young  people,  that  they  are  in  the 
wrong  to  grow  tired  of  a  ferions  ftudy  :  but  the 
bufincfs  is  to  prevent  their  taking  a  difguft  at  it. 

I  thought,  my  dear  reader,  that  thefe  obferva- 
tions  on  the  beft  method  of  regulating  our  ftudies, 
might  be  placed  naturally  enough  at  the  clofe  of 
the  account  I  have  given  you  of  the  errors  of  man¬ 
kind,  as  I  have  undertaken  this  inquiry  into  the 
origine  of  the  falfe  opinions  and  fyftems  from  age 
to  age  contrived  upon  nature,  with  no  other  view, 
but,  to  the  beft  of  my  power,  to  render  the  ftudy 
of  the  belles  lettres  more  folid,  from  the  knowledge 
of  what  has  filled  the  noble  works  of  the  ancients 
with  fo  many  abfurd  notions,  and  to  render  the 
ftudy  of  philofophy  more  ufeful,  by  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  truecompafs  of  our  reafon. 
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You  pofiibly  may,  after  having  acknowledged  Th  refuit 
the  fimplicity  and  fruitfulnefs  of  the  principle  to 
which  I  afcribe  the  origine  of  idolatry  and  of  its  ty€ 
confequences,  ftill  have  reafon  to  complain,  that  ven. 
the  application  I  have  made  of  it  to  fuch  or  fuch  a  — 
deity  or  opinion,  is  not  equally  plaufible.  But 
this  fmall  eflfay,  at  leaft,  may  give  occafion  to 
fome  others  of  handling  the  lame  fubjeft  with 
greater  skill  and  judgment,  and  of  introducing  a 
greater  connexion  between  pieces  fo  very  unfit  for 
fortment.  Time  and  new  refearches  may  improve 
thefe  firfi;  sketches.  I  entertain  fome  hopes  of 
having  at  lead  given  you  a  glimpfe  of  truth.  But 
if  this  rich  matter  flaould  one  day  or  other  happen 
to  be  unravelled  by  a  better  hand,  and  the  labour 
of  another  re&ify  or  put  the  finifhing  ftroke  to 
what  I  have  begun*  far  from  being  jealous,  I  fhall 
be  very  grateful  for  it,  as  my  only  defire  is  your 
fervice. 

I  dare  flatter  myfelf  moreover,  that  far  from 
reproaching  me,  as  if  I  had  degraded  human 
reafon,  by  reducing  it  to  the  trial  and  difcreet 
ufe  of  what  it  learns  from  fenfe,  you  will,  on  the 
contrary,  kindly  approve  of  my  having  powerfully 
incouraged  it,  by  making  it  acquainted  with  its 
real  capacity,  and  by  fhewing  it  a  domain  truly 
honourable,  in  which  God  fupplies  it  with  fo  many 
branches  of  knowledge  to  be  acquired,  and  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  good  a&ions  to  be  done. 

I  hope  I  have  convinced  you,  that  it  is  an  alter¬ 
native  every  way  deplorable,  either  to  difhonour 
reafon  by  difcouragement,  as  the  Pyrrhonians  do, 
who  think  it  incapable  of  any  thing  whatever, 
though  it  may  perform  wonders  ;  or  by  preemp¬ 
tion  to  rate  it  much  above  its  real  value,  as  do  the 
Cartefians,  and  many  other  philofophers,  by  fup- 
pofing  it  capable  of  fuch  a  degree  of  penetration. 
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and  of  fuch  a  meafure  of  evidence,  as  were  ne^e? 
granted  it  by  the  Creator. 

It  is  now  in  your  power  to  decide  whether  you 
will  do  well  in  your  refearches  to  imbrace  the 
ftru&ure  of  the  heaven,  and  of  the  whole  univerfe, 
of  which  God  has  kept  the  management  to  him- 
felf,  or  be  contented  in  your  dudies  with  purfuing 
the  knowledge  of  what  God  has  made  fubfervient 
to  your  ufe.  The  choice  is  eafily  made.  The  beft 
we  can  do,  is  to  regulate  our  ftudies  according  to 
our  dedination.  Now  it  is  demonftrably  true,  that 
God,  who  has  given  man  a  meafure  of  under- 
danding  proportioned  to  his  wants  and  his  end, 
has  purpofed  to  make  him,  not  a  creator,  but  a 
husbandman.  Such  is  our  condition.  In  this  we 
may  make  ourfelves  eminent,  but  ought  never  to 
go  out  of  it.  This  title,  ’tis  true,  fuits  neither  the 
metaphyfician,  who  is  always  for  over-draining, 
and  travelling  in  his  podible  worlds,  nor  the  fy- 
ftematical  philofopher,  who  is  for  ever  taken  up 
with  fome  imaginary  edifice.  Thefe  men  are  no 
husbandmen,  as  they  are  not  of  this  world.  But 
our  truly  learned,  and  all  thofe  folid  genii,  whofe 
labour  produces  fome  good  upon  earth,  properly 
fpeaking,  are  fo  many  husbandmen.  This  is  a  title 
equally  fuitable  to  the  indudrious  trader,  the  in¬ 
tendant  of  the  navy,  the  overfeer  of  the  commerce, 
and  the  learned  academick.  They,  better  than 
any,  know  the  excellence  of  this  function,  and  the 
full  purport  of  this  word.  The  more  ferviceable 
their  learning  is,  the  more  are  we  obliged  to  them 
for  the  diare  they  take  in  the  culture  and  imbel- 
lifhment  of  the  earth.  The  geometer,  ’tis  true, 
never  plowed  a  field  in  his  life  -,  but  he  fixes  the 
limits  of  it.  The  botanid  never  handles  a  fpade  *, 
but  he  inriches  gardens.  The  geographer  tranf- 
ports  neither  leather  nor  corn  j  but  he  facilitates 

navi- 
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navigation  and  trade.  The  aflronomer  does  not  The  result 

guide  the  plough  ;  but  he,  by  the  obfervation  of °fthe^l~ 

the  courfe  of  the  heavens,  regulates  husbandry,  the*Vi°L 

and  the  whole  body  of  fociety.  Let  us  reduce  all  yen. 

arts  and  true  fciencesto  the  fame  point.  The  thing  — ~~ — 

is  eafy  to  be  done.  C  od  gave  man  fenfes  and  an 

nnderftanding  to  Improve  every  thing  upon  the  earth 

(#),  and  to  give  him  praife  for  the  fame  (h).  To 

this  point  it  is,  that  experience,  common  fenfe, 

confcience,  Mofes,  and  all  the  Holy  Scriptures, 

refer  us  ;  and  from  this  point  all  your  great  fy- 

ftems  of  phyficks  feem  to  have  laboured  to  make 

us  fwerve,  by  raifing  us  fo  high  as  to  put  us  out 

of  our  fphere,  and  by  bufying  us  about  what  we 

can  neither  underfland  nor  make  any  ufe  of. 

* 

Philofophy  will  then  become  amiable,  acceffible 
to  every  one,  fatisfadory  and  profitable,  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  philofophers,  taking  the  extent  of  the 
human  underflanding  for  their  rule,  will  renounce 
all  learned  pageantry,  empty  (peculations,  pretend¬ 
ed  profundities,  and  above  all  the  illufory  maxim 
of  never  admitting  any  thing  but  what  we  evi¬ 
dently  conceive,  invariably  to  flick  to  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  fads,  or  the  evidence  of  outward  objeds, 
of  ufages,  and  relations.  The  natural  confequence 
of  the  comparifon  which  we  have  made  of  the 
thoughts  of  both  the  ancients  and  the  moderns  con¬ 
cerning  the  origine  and  defign  of  all  things,  with 
what  Mofes  tells  us  of  the  fame,  is,  that  NOT 
ONLY  IN  POINT  OF  RELIGION,  BUT 
ALSO  IN  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY, 

WE  OUGHT  TO  BE  CONTENTED 
WITH  THE  CERTAINTY  OF  EXPERI¬ 
ENCE,  AND  THE  SIMPLICITY  OF  RE¬ 
VELATION. 

{a)  XJt  operaretur  terram.  (b)  In  omnibus  gratins  agent. 
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CONCERNING 

The  Egyptian  Plants. 

I  Have  with  fome  care  collected  the  texts  of 
the  ancient  and  modern  authors,  who  have 
fpoken  of  the  plants  peculiar  to  Egypt.  You 
have  here  the  quotations  and  fubftance  of  them, 
not  the  texts  themfelves,  which  would  have  fwell- 
ed  this  fmall  work. too  much. 

See  Herodot .  Euterp.  num.  54. 

Strab.  Geogr.  1.  17. 

Died.  Sicul.l.  1 .  pag.  30.  Hannov.JVechel. 
Tbeophraft.  1.  4.  Athenœ.  /.  3.  c.  1. 

Plin .  hift .  nat.  /.  13.  c .  17.  Idem ,  /.  18. 

c.  12. 

Profper .  Alpin,  de  plant.  Ægypt.  cum  noth 
Vejling . 

Salmafii  Plin .  exercitation .  i#  &?//#. 

Prtw/i  Hermanni  Paradif.  Batav .  p.  205.  at 
the  word  Nelumbo . 

Hort.  Malabar .  Pi?/.  II.  p.  59,  tf/zi  follow . 
at  the  word  P amara . 

Dapper’s  Egypt  -,  that  of  Mr.  De  Maillet . 
yf/î  extrait  of  the  manufcript  memoirs  of  Mr. 
Lippi  a  botanifiy  one  of  the  aj tendants  of  Mr.  du 

X  2  Rouk 
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Roule  embaffiador  in  Ethiopia .  Which  extrait  way 
communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Bernard  de  Juffieu ,  and 
is  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  account  given  the  fame 
Mr.  de  Juffieu  by  Mr.  Van  Dermonde ,  debtor  and 
profeffior  of  phyfick  in  the  faculty  of  Paris ,  concern¬ 
ing  the  ufe  made  at  Ehianton  and  Macao  oj  the  flower 
extracted  out  of  the  root  of  the  Nelumbo * 

The  refill t  of  their  feveral  deferiptions  is  this  : 
Egypt  had  five  or  fix  plants  peculiar  to  it. 

1.  A  kind  of  Rufh,  the  bark  of  which  they  in 
time  learned  to  make  ropes,  clcth,  and  paper  of. 
We  cannot  be  fure  of  finding  this  plant  in  the 
Egyptian  monuments,  becaufe  the  uieol  it  was  not 
known  towards  the  beginning  of  the  fymbolical 
writing.  Poflibly  there  is  a  foundation  for  taking 
certain  very  (lender  fwitches,  which  are  found 
commonly  enough  in  the  Egyptian  monuments, 
for  the  Hems  of  this  Rufh,  the  middle  membrane 
of  which  is  called  Biblos  and  Papyrus . 

2.  The  fécond  plant  of  a  more  ordinary  ufe  in 
Egypt  is  the  Lote-tree  :  a  kind  of  Nenuphar,  that 
grT>ws  in  the  water  of  the  overflowing  Nile.  The 
ftalk  of  it  rifes  up  to  the  furface  of  the  water.  It  is 
attended  with  feveral  other  feems,  and  with  leaves 
that  remain  rolled  up  like  a  cornet  of  paper,  till 
they  unfold,  and  get  into  the  air.  The  root  is  eat¬ 
able.  The  flower  of  this  Lotus  is  white  :  it  opens 
at  fun-rifing,  and  (huts  in  the  evening.  A  fmall 
head  or  pod,  of  the  form  of  a  poppy-head,  comes 
out  of  it,  and  contains  a  feed  much  like  millet. 
The  Egyptians  pulled  off  thele  heads,  dried  and 
fetched  the  feeds  out  of  them  to  make  bread  with. 

3.  They  had  another  kind  of  Lotus,  which 
they  fet  a  greater  value  on.  The  Hems,  the  haves 
rolled  up  like  cornets,  the  unfolding  of  rhe  le  ves 

and  flowers,  were  pretty  much  like  what  we  Lid  of 

the 


the  Egyptian  Plants. 

the  firft  kind.  The  things  peculiar  to  thefe  plants 
were  thefe  :  Its  flowers  were  of  a  rofe-colour,  or 
of  carnation,  fmelled  fweet,  and  were  molt  com¬ 
monly  ufed  to  crown  people  with  at  feafts.  The 
(talks  and  leaves  rofe  much  above  the  furface  of 
the  water  \  fo  that  one  might,  under  the  (hade  of 
this  foreft,  take  a  walk  in  gondola’s  on  the  water 
of  the  Nile.  From  the  heart  of  the  flower  arofe  a 
fmall  pod  like  a  little  inverted  bell,  or  like  the 
comb  of  the  wafps.  This  bell  was  called  th tcup 
or  pyx,  and  contained  above  thirty  large  grains  of 
the  form  of  fmall  beans,  which,  whether  dried  or 
green,  were  good  to  eat.  The  fmall  cups,  when 
emptied  of  their  feeds  or  fruit,  ferved  to  drink  out 
of.  They  made  other  veflels  with  the  leaves 
dried,  and  neatly  curved  or  twilled.  The  root  of 
this  plant  was  excellent  food.  The  plant  Nelumbo 
found  in  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  in  the  Indies,  and 
in  China,  has  all  the  fame  properties.  They  pul¬ 
verize  the  root  of  it  to  make  bread  of.  The  Chi- 
nefe  raife  it  in  earthen  vafes  full  of  water,  to  have 
the  flower  of  it  ;  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  but 
this  is  the  Lotus,  the  cornets,  flowers,  and  bells  of 
which  we  find  above  or  under  the  Egyptian 
figures.  When  the  cornets  of  the  leaves  are  rolled 
to  a  point,  you  fee  them  coming  out  of  the  (mail 
vafe  fet  over  thé  head  of  the  figure.  The  leaves 
expanded  are  often  fet  upon  a  throne,  which  feems 
to  have  a  relation  to  the  fun  *,  and  the  fruit  or  the 
flower  (hut  ferves  fometimes  as  a  fupport  to  the 
figure  of  Ofiris,  fometimes  as  its  head  drefs,  and 
fometimes  that  of  others.  The  fame  plant,  be- 
fidesthe  names  of  Lotus,  of  Pyx,  and  of  Egyptian 
bean,  has  dill  another,  which  we  (hall  immedi¬ 
ately  account  for. 

In  the  fourth  place,  they  cultivated  in  Egypt  a 

plant  which  had  been  brought  thither  from  Arabia,, 

and 
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and  which  was  called  Colchas ,  or  Colocafia .  It  was 
a  bulbous  plant,  whofe  root  was  an  onion  good  to 
eat.  From  it  fprung  (but  in  Egypt  very  feldom) 
a  flower  of  the  form  of  the  cornet  of  Arum,  long, 
and  extended  like  the  ear  of  an  afs,  from  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  which  the  fruit  afterwards  put  out.  This 
Rower  is  fometimes  found  upon  the  Egyptian  mo¬ 
numents.  It  is  found  upon  a  figure  of  Harpocra- 
tes,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Cupper.  But  this  is  not  the 
ancient  and  ordinary  Colocafia,  fo  often  mentioned 
by  the  heathen  authors.  The  Colocafia  produced 
Bowers  commonly  ufedat  feafts,  and  fruit  which, 
as  well  as  the  root  itfelf  of  the  plant,  was  the  or¬ 
dinary  food  of  the  people  ;  which  cannot  be  faid 
of  the  Colchas  juft  mentioned,  fince  this  plant  dis¬ 
plays  its  flowers  but  very  feldom  in  Egypt,  and  of 
cdurfe  afforded  no  fruit.  All  ancient  authors  agree 
in  fuccefliveiy  giving  the  fruit  of  the  Colocafia  the 
names  of  Lotus,  of  Pyx,  and  of the  Egyptian  bean; 
fo  that  what  at  firft  fight  appears  to  breed  a  con- 
fufion,  in  reality  becomes  a  very  palpable  clearing 
of  the  matter  ;  nor  is  it  poflible  to  doubt  but  thé 
Egyptian  Colocafia  and  the  Indian  Nelumbo  are 
the  fécond  kind  of  Lotus  with  a  carnation-flower. 

The  fifth  kind  of  plant  peculiar  to  Egypt  is  the 
Perfect)  which  many  authors  and  tranflators  have* 
without  foundation,  confounded  with  the  peach- 
tree  (. Perfica ).  It  is  a  fine  tree,  ever-green,  whofe 
leaves  refemble  thofe  of  the  laurel,  and  have  an 
aromatick  fmell.  The  fruit,  which  is  like  a  pear, 
is  good  to  eat,  and  has  in  it  a  ftone  refembling  a 
heart.  You  fee  two  Perfea-leaves  and  two  cor¬ 
nets  of  Colocafia  near  the  Cancer,  which,  together 
with  a  large  circle,  covers  the  head  of  the  Ifisin 
the  middle  of  the  Menfa  Ifiaca. 

The 
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The  fixth  plane  known  at  all  times  in  Egypt, 
is  the  Banane-tree ,  or  the  Mufa9  the  defeription  of 
which  I  (hall  not  repeat. 

Thefe  were  the  foliages  which  commonly  ac¬ 
companied  the  fymbolical  circle  found  every  where 
over  the  heads  of  the  Egyptian  figures.  This 
circle  fignified  God,  and  ferved  to  fix  what  re¬ 
lated  to  religion.  The  circle,  whether  radiant  or 
Ample,  has. out  of  flattery  been  attributed  to  the 
eaftern  kings.  It  is  the  origine  of  their  crown. 

They  before  that  time  wore  only  a  diadem,  that 
is,  a  royal  wreath.  The  folar  circle,  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  and  harmlefs  fymbol  of  what  belongs  to  God, 
or  of  what  bears  the  charader  of  him,  vifibly  is 
the  origine  of  the  limbo,  or  of  that  lmall  circle 
called  glory,  which  has  unto  our  days  been  pre- 
ferved  over  or  round  the  heads  of  the  figures  re- 
prefenting  men  eminent  for  fandity. 

But  what  could  be  the  relation  of  the  foliages 
put  round  the  limbo,  with  God  ?  They  perhaps 
did  not  fignify,  as  we  have  prefumed,  the  feveral 
divine  attributes.  But  the  fight  of  the  circle  being 
intended  to  roufe  the  thought  of  God,  and  to  pub- 
lifh  a  feaft,  the  feveral  foliages,  and  their  different 
progrefifes,  might  very  well  intimate  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  what  they  were  to  requefl  from  God  in  every 
fealon,  the  circumftance  of  which  they  had  cha- 
raderized. 

Thence  probably  proceeds  the  cuftom  univer- 
Tally  pradifed  among  the  ancient  Heathens,  of 
joining  a  certain  foliage  to  fuch  or  fuch  figure, 
and  of  attributing  to  each  god  a  certain  preference 
for  one  plant  more  than  any  other. 

The  uncertainty  we  are  in  as  to  the  exad  figni- 
fication  of  thefe  foliages,  does  not  impair  the  ex-^ 
adnefs  of  the  principle  of  the  fymbols.  It  cannot 
be  doubted  but  Ofiris  relates  to  the  fun  ;  Ifis  to 

the 
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the  earth,  and  to  the  feaft  of  each  feafon  -,  Hons  to 
the  annual  works;  and  Anubis  to  the  dog-ftar. 
The  principal  figures  being  fignificant,  the  others 
are  fo  of  courfe,  be  the  individual  meaning  of 
{hem  ever  fo  uncertain. 


EX. 


AIM.  There  is  but  one,  to  which  every  thing  refers  in 
nature,  page  2.33. 

Air.  Its  indeftruCtibility,  py. 

Alchymy.  Its  origine,  40. 

Alchymiftsand  Chymifts.  Their  difference,  <5o. 

Alchymifts  (principles  of  the),  62.  Falfb  fplendor  of  their  prin¬ 
ciples,  6 4.  Their  affeCted  obfcurity,  66.  Vanity  of  their 
promifes,  132,  and  follow. 

Anaxagoras  (the  world  of).  Extreme  abfurdity  of  thisfyftem, 
1  iy,  1 16,  and  1 17. 

Ariftotle.  His  world,  1 26.  His  primitive  matter,  12 1.  A  fri¬ 
volous  notion,  contradicted  by  experience,  1 24. 

Arufpices  (the  art  of),  or  divination  by  looking  into  the  intrails 
of  the  facrifices,  11,  and  follow. 

Afcenflon  of  fluids  into  capillary  pipes,  209. 

Aftrology  (judicial),  17.  Its  ridicule,  iSandig.  Its  fatal  con- 
fequences  perpetuated  to  our  very  time,  21  and  22.  Pitiful 
language  of  aftrologers  concerning  the  concurrence  of  the 
afcenflon  of  planets,  24. 

Atmofpheres  (the)  of  Defcartes  proved  from  the  effeCfo  which 
fuppofe  their  exiftence,  214  and  2iy. 

Atoms.  Vid.  Gaflendus  and  Epicurus. 

Attraction.  Vid.  Newton. 

Auguries.  Their  origine  and  falfity,  3. 

Aufpices,  or  the  infpeCtion  of  birds.  Their  origine,  7. 

B. 

EKER,  his  miftakes  concerning  tranfmutation,  and  the 
occafion  of  them,  74. 

Bodies  (three  kinds  of).  The  flmplç,  the  mixed,  and  thofe  or- 
gonized,  84. 

Bodies  (Ample)  are  deflgned  for  the  fabrick  of  the  others,  with¬ 
out  any  alteration  in  their  nature,  8y  and  90.  Their  num  ber 
has  been  determined  from  the  creation  of  the  world,  and 
remains  conftantly  the  fame,  86.  The  impoflibility  of  add¬ 
ing  any  thing  to  or  retrenching  any  thing  from  them,  ren¬ 
ders  their  ufefulnefs  and  fervices  immutable,  87.  Their  in- 
Vol.  IL  Y  deftru&ibility 
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deftruCtibility  is  the  proof  of  a  Providence  ever  mindful  of 
the  conveniency  of  man,  87,  and  follow. 

Bodies  (organized  ).  Wonderful  precautions  of  the  Creator  in 
their  unfolding,  138.  more  wonderful  ftill  in  the  œconomy 
of  all  the  parts  which  compofe  them,  141. 

Birds  (auguries  from  the  flying  of),  4. 

C.  •  ■ 

CArtefianifm  favourable  to  atheifm,  182.  . 

Cartefians.  They  abandon  their  mafter  and  his  principles 
in  the  formation  of  organized  bodies,  17 
Capacity  (bounds  of  our)  proved  from  revelation,  tradition,  and 

experience,  261. 

Caufe  (there  is  but  one),  227. 

Chaos,  or  the  confufion  that  preceded  the  ordering  of  the  world, 
yy.  All  nations  have  had  the  notion  of  it,  ibid. 

Chaos  of  philofophers,  or  the  primitive  matter, 

Chaos  (poetical)  generally  difcredited, 

Chaos  (Mofes’s)  very  different  from  that  of  philofophers,  239. 

It  was  the  fortmsntof  all  fettled  natures,  246. 

Chickens  Tacred),  their  auguries,  4. 

Conjurations.  Conjurations  of  the  dead,  or  necromancy.  A 
practice  innocent  in  its  origine.  On  what  grounded,  41  and 
42.  formerly  very  common,  yo,  and  follow. 

Corruption.  Whether  the  corruption  of  a  being  be  the  genera¬ 
tion  of  another,  1 36,  and  follow. 

Cray-hfb*  Proof  of  the  fpecial  aCts  of  God’s  will,  fetched  from 
the  preparations  of  new  paws  in  cray-fiflies,  i7y. 

Creation  of  the  world.  Firft  day,  239.  creation  of  the  light. 


241. 

II.  Day.  The  fuperior  and  inferior  waters,  242. 

III.  Day.  The  earth  remaining  open,  by  the  retiring  of  ths 
waters,  242 ,  and  follow.  Trees  and  plants,  24a. 

IV.  Day.  The  fun,  moon,  and  ftars,  24y  and  246. 

V.  Day.  The  birds  and  fifties,  249. 

VI.  Day.  Animals.  Man,  2yi. 

D. 


D 


Efcartes.  His  world, 


iyi.  His  method,  ibid.  1 5*3  and 
i  y4»  His  fyftem,  160.  His  elements,  161. 
Dinnonds.  Conjectures  on  their  formation,  and  that  of  (tones 

of  all  kinds,  106.  , 

Divination.  A  deplorable  confequence  of  idolatry,  1  and  2.  The 
fymbolical  writing  gives  birth  to  both,  ibid. 

Divination.  An  art  without  principles,  and  altogether  illuiory,  2. 
Divination  by  the  flicks,  that  is,  by  feepters,  whips,  weather¬ 
cocks,  fheep-hooks,  ineafuring  perches,  or  other  flicks  cha¬ 
racterizing  the  fymbolical  proclamations,  8. 

Divination  by  the  ferpents,  13. 

,  — —  by  the  cock,  14.  , 

by 
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by  fire,  jy; 
by  the  plant',  xy. 

E. 


E  X. 


EARTH.  IndeftruCtible,  109. 

Egg.  Whether  the  egg  of  a  bird  may  be  without  vefifels 
and  organs  in  the  ovarium  of  the  mother,  80. 

Egypt  (plants  of),  507. 

Elements  (the)  of  the  Peripateticks,  126. 

Element  (the  fifth),  or  Ariftotle’s  quintefience,  fetched  from  the 
other  four,  ibid.  Ridiculous  boldnefs  of  the  peripateticks 
concerning  the  four  elements,  127,  and  follow. 

Elements  are  ingenerable  and  indeftruCtible,  but  not  eternal,  iSy. 
Elements  (Defcartes’s  three),  161. 

Elementary  natures.  Their  origine  ought  to  be  attributed  to  fo 
many  fpecial  wills  of  the  Creator.  Opinion  imbraced  by 
Newton,  190. 

Epicurus.  His  world,  146.  His  atoms,  147.  Hazard  is  the 
ground  of  his  fyftem,  ibid. 

Errors.  The  defire  of  knowing  every  thing  is  the  fource  of 
all  errors,  y  7. 

Evidence.  To  admit  nothing  but  what  is  evident  ;  a  deceitful 
principle  contradictory  to  the  order  eftablifhed  by  God,  if 6. 
Examination  of  the  transmutation  of  gold  into  glafs,  7  y. 
Experience,  preferable  to  arguments  in  judging  of  the  fyftems 
of  philofophers,  84,  It  is  the  fure  rule  we  are  to  follow  in 
the  ufes  to  be  made  of  all  things,  iy8. 

Experience  and  the  evidence  of  fa£ts  are  the  ordinary  bounds 
of  the  raoft  laborious  and  molt  efteemed  philofophers,  2  By. 
Tafte  of  academies  for  experiments,  287. 

F. 

FABLE.  Whether  we  ought  to  makeufe  of  the  names  and 
notions  of  it.  Proofs  of  the  negative.  Replies  to  the 
objections,  271,  and  follow.  The  ufe  of  fable  pernicious  for 
the  mind,  268. 

Fire.  Its  indefeCfibility,  90. 

Funerals  (ufes  of the  ancients  inj,  43  and  44. 

G. 

G  Attendus.  His  world,  and  that  of  modern  atomifts,  148. 
Gafifendus's  atoms  fit  to  confound  every  thing,  149,  and 
iollow. 

Glauber.  His  errors  concerning  tranfmutation.  Tire  occafion 
of  them,  74. 

Glory  (circle  of).  Its  origine,  311. 

God’s  defigns  in  the  ordering  of  the  feveral  parts  of  the  univerfe, 
235,  and  follow.  Man  was  not  called  to  the  counfel  of  God, 

128. 

Gpfpel  (th  1).  The  preaching  of  it  alters  nothing  in  the  order 
®f  natu  ;alfciences. 

Y  2  H.  HEAVEN 
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H. 


E  X, 


HEAVEN  (confequences  resulting  from  thehiftory  of  the) 
2yS. 

Heroes,  or  the  fabulous  gods  of  the  planets,  28. 

Hebrews.  Their  religion  has  borrowed  nothing  of  the  idolatry 
of  the  Egyptians.  It  is  the  fame  with  that  of  Noah,  2  y  and 

26. 

I. 

INcantations  (magick)  punilhed  among  all  nations,  16  and  17. 

Inchantments,  iy.  Their  origine,  16.  _ 

Influences  (pretended)  of  the  ftars,  9.  Ridiculous  opinion  of  the 

influences  of  the  planets,  22,  c 

Influences  (climaPerical)  a  confequence  of  the  falfe  theory  ot 

the  planets,  58.  ,  .  . 

Inquiry  (too  particular  an)  into  phyfical  matters,  does  but  tire 

out  the  mind,  1  28. 

ïrôn.  Sufpicicn  of  its  utility  in  plants,  71. 

KEPLER.  His  attrapions  are  the  bafls  of  the  Newtonian 
philofophy,  2oy. 

L. 

LAWS  (general)  in  the  fabrick  of  the  world,  needlefsfor  the 
glory  of  God,  and  pernicious  to  man,  176.  Reafonablc 
ufe  that  may  be  made  of  general  laws,  178. 

Letters.  Their  true  value,  262.  Theabule  made  ot  them,  ibia.^ 
Light.  *  Its  indefePibility,  90.  Proved  from  Newton  s  experi¬ 
ments,  92.  and  from  thofe  made  at  the  abbé  Nolet,  94. 
rj2ht.  Caufe  of  its  bendings  at  the  approach  of  bodies,  210. 
Light  (all  we  obferve  in)  is  inconfiftent  with  Defcartes’s  fyftem, 
167,  and  follow.  Ail  the  rays  of  light  are  not  homogeneous, 

as  he  fuppofes  them  to  be,  168.  _ 

Light  Obfervations  on  the  opinion  ot  thole  who  thmlc 
it  {frange,  that  the  body  of  light  Ibould  have  been  created 

before  that  of  the  fun,  128.  _  .  - 

Li^ht.  The  communication  of  it  is  notoperated  in  an  mitant. 

Experiment  that  proves  this,  167. 

Lituus,  or  the  augurial  ftaff.  Its  origine,  11. 

M. 

•m  KT  ANES  (the).  How  confounded  with  the  dead,  44  and 

Matter  (primitive)  of  the  Greek  philofophers,  115.  A  flum- 
bling-block  to  all  philofophers,  114.  Its  pretended  eternity 
injurious  to  God,  1 14  and  2y$. 

Matter  (primitive)  of  the  Peripateticks,  121. 

Matter  (Defcartes’s  globulous).  Experiment  contrary  to  this 

opinion,  166. 

Mercurius  Trifmegiflus,  a  fabulous  author  of  an  art  equally  chn 
mericil’  63'  Metals. 


INDEX. 


Metals.  They  are  (impie,  elementary,  inconvertible,  and  inde- 
(truCtible  fubftances,  66,  and  follow.  78,  1 10,  1 12. 

Metals  (mixture  of)  under  ground,  7;. 

Method  of  philofophers,  its  defeats,  83. 

Moon  (the).  Origine  of  the  power  attributed  to  it,  9.  Whence 
the  name  Moneta  given  to  the  moon,  comes,  ibid. 

Mpfes.  See  Phyficks. 

Motion  may  help  and  deftroy  the  mixture  of  bodies,  but  it  pro¬ 
duces  nothing,  229.  Inftances  proving  this,  231,  and  follow. 
Mules.  Remark  on  their  fterility,  232. 

N. 

NAture.  The  bottom  of  nature  is  concealed  from  us,  as 
is  acknowledged  by  the  moft  judicious  people,  222. 
Necromancy.  Innocent  practices  on  which  it  is  grounded,  42. 
Newton.  Hfs  world,  189.  His  fyftem  agreeable  to  experience 
and  the  recital  of  Moles,  190.  Summary  of  Newton’s  philo- 
fbphy,  192.  Newton’s  vacuum,  ibid.  Proofs  of  its  podibility, 
ibid.  Proofs  of  its  pretended  neceflity,  ibid.  Newton’s  laws  of 
motion,  ibid . 

Firft  law  j  the  tendency  of  bodies  towards  keeping  in  their  pre- 
fent  (late,  193.  It  may  be  the  occafipn  of  very  dangerous 
mi  (lakes,  ibid.  * 

II.  Law.  (Newton’s)  of  motion.  The  proportion  of  the  effeCt 
to  the  caufe,  196. 

III.  Law,  reaction,  ibid. 

IV.  Law,  attraction,  197.  Its  proofs,  ibid,  and  follow . 

Experiment  that  feemstodemonftrate  it,  200.  Reply  to  this 
experiment,  209,  and  follow.  Experiments  that  contradict 
attraction,  212. 

Judgments  on  Newton’s  phyficks,  201.  Difference  of  philo¬ 
sophers  concerning  him,  ibid,  and  follow.  Extraordinary  prailes 
beftowed  on  him,  and  juftice  done  him,  201. 

Excefs  found  in  the  extent  of  his  fyftem,  203.  He  is  thought  to 
be  feduced  by  his  own  expreffions  concerning  attraction,  2oy„ 
Falfenefs  and  inutility  found  at  once  in  Newton’s  attrapions, 
209.  The  name  and  fyftem  of  the  attractions,  are  no  man- 
ner-of  progrefs  in  philolophy,  208,  214,  and  follow. 

Th?  pretended  figure  attributed  to  the  earth  is  a  weak  proof 
of-the  attractions,  217,  219,  and  follow. 

Attraction,  as  incapable  of  forming  the  earth,  as  of  organizing 
an  onion,  219  and  2.2,0. 

O. 


o 


IL.  Sufpicipn  of  its  indeftruClibiiity» 

P. 


PHilofophy  fpeaks  too  much  of  God’s  works,  and  too  little 
of  God  himfelf,  129  and  1  30. 

fhilofophy.  Its  difbrder,  277.  Ufeful  manner  in  which  it  is 
now-a-days  purfued,  298.  Philo- 


INDEX. 


Philofophy  (fcholaftick).  The  plague  and  torture  of  youth,  289! 

Phyficks  (Mofes’s),  ny.  Conformity  of  experience  with  Mo¬ 
fes’s  phyficks,  226. 

Phyficks  (Mofes’s)  confined  tQ  the  making  us  know  God  in 
his  works,  and  to  the  ufe  we  are  to  make  of  his  bounties, 
216  and  260.  Ufefulnefles  accruing  to  us  from  thehiftory  of 
the  creation  and  of  the  phyficks  of  Moles,  246,  249,  2yi 
and  2f4. 

Phyficks  (Mofes’s)  not  in  the  leaft  agreeable  to  popular  preju¬ 
dices,  2yy. 

Planets.  Their  pretended  power  founded  on  the  fabulous  heroes 
lodged  in  them, 

Plants.  Motion  does  not  render  them  fruitful,  but  fuppofec 
them  fuch,  1 35*. 

Friefts  (  idolatrous  ).  Their  ftubborn  barefacednefs  concerning 
auguries,  y. 

Principles  of  the  known  compofitions,  83, 

R. 


REASON.  The  inutility  of  reconciling  faith  with  it,  280. 
Reafon  was  not  given  us  to  know  the  bottom  of  natural 
things,  277. 

S. 


SALTS  arc  indeftru&ible  elements,  104. 

Sand,  a  fimple  element,  ioy. 

Saturn  (planet  of).  Why  the  ancients  attributed  bloody  incli¬ 
nations,  or  deadly  influences  to  it,  22. 

Science  of  man.  What  bounds  mud  be  fet  to  it,  128. 

Sea  (the  hollow  of  the),  the  work  of  a  fpecial  will  of  the  Crea¬ 
tor,  not  of  a  circular  motion,  171. 

Sea  (  the  )  has  no  manner  of  tendency  towards  changing  its 
firuation.  Experiment  that  proves  it,  187. 

Senfes  (our)  infinitely  properer  than  arguments,  to  make  us 
proficient  in  point  of  phyficks,  Intention  of  the  Creator  ipt 
giving  them  to  us,  15-4. 

Senfes  (our)  are  the  fources  of  our  knowledge,  and  reafon  the 
rule  of  our  conduét,  1  y6. 

Sibyls.  Their  origine  and  falfehood,  54.  Erythrean  fibyl,  3y. 
Sun  (nothing  new  under  the),  zyi,  and  follow. 

Syfiem  (Defcartes’s),  îyi.  Its  perplexities  and  difficulties,  164. 
All  that  is  found  in  the  light  and  in  the  ftm&ure  of  the 
earth,  is  inconfiflcnt  with  that  fyftem,  167. 


T. 


TAlifmans,  or  Amulets.  Extravagance  of  the  ancients  on 
that  fubjeff,  36. 

Tatte  (good).  Young  people  are  now-a-days  inftrudted  in  every 
thing  that  can  ftir  up  their  curiofity,  and  give  them  a  good 
tafte,  288. 

Thales.  Iflis  fyftem»  1 13.  Water  is  the  bafe  of  it,  ibid . 

Tra^ft 


INDEX. 


Tranfmutation  or  change  of  one  metal  into  another.  Its  im- 
poflibility  proved  from  an  experience  of  fix  thoufand  years, 
6 1. 


Tranfmutation.  (Caufe  of  Glauber’s  miftake  concerning)  74. 
Tranfmutation  (falfe  pretenfion  upon  thej  of  gold  into  glafs, 
75*.  Defcartes’s  homogeneous  matter,  and  Galfendus’s  atoms, 
very  fittoincreafe  the  number  of  the  alchymifts,  18 1. 
Truths  (phyfical)  fully  evident  to  us,  278. 

Tully.  His  falfe  policy  concerning  aufpices,  y. 

V. 


VAcuum.  Difficulties  on  the  pretended  impoffibility  of  it, 

164. 


Vitrification.  It  is  a  mafsoffand  and  fait,  funk  and  contra&ed 
after  the  effiux  of  the  fire,  107. 

Vortices  (Defcartes’s  great  and  fmall)  161,  and  follow. 


W. 


WATER  is  the  univerfal  vehicle  throughout  nature,  74. 

Water  (indeflrudfibility  of).  Proofs  of  it,  100. 

Water,  in  the  fyftem  of  Thales,  is  the  univerfal  bafis  or  the 
common  matter  of  which  all  is  compofed,  1 18. 

Week  (origine  of  the),  2y, 

Week  (order  of  the,)  as  ancient  as  the  world,  28.  It  fubfifted 
before  the  fabulous  heroes  of  the  planets,  29. 

Week  (the  kalendar  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  without),  29. 
Week  (primitive  reafon  ofthe  divifion  of  the,),  32.  Repofe  of 
the  feventh  day,  28. 

Witchcraft  and  inchantments.  Their  origine,  ry. 

Will  (God’s)  is  the  only  caufe  of  the  formation  of  plants,  243. 
Wills  (the  origines  of  elemeiltary  natures,  muft  be  attributed  to 
fo  many  fpecial),  190. 

Wind-gun,  99. 

Word  (the  divine)  has  reformed  nothing  in  the  order  of  nature, 
nor  in  the  fciences,  261. 

Works  (God’s).  They  cannot  without  crime  be  criticized  upon, 
even  in  the  minuteft  things.  All  in  them  is  ufeful,  all  pur- 
pofely  made  :  not  excepting  thole  evils  themfelves  which  h# 
infli&son  us,  143, 
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Order  of  the  cuts  of  Vol.  I. 


I.  The  frontifpiece.  Democritus.  See  the  end  of  Vol.  I. 

II.  The  fymbols  of  God  -  page  31 

III.  Anubis,  or  the  dog-ftar  -  -  -  -  -  36 

IV.  The  meafures  of  the  depth  of  the  Nile  -  38 

V.  Ofiris  or  Atys,  &c.  ------  44 

VI.  Serapis,  or  Pluto  ------  48 

VII.  His . S° 

VIII-  The  goddefs  of  Syria  and  Ephcfus  -  5*3 

IX.  The  Egyptian  plants  -  -  -  -  -  *3 

X.  Ofiris,  Ifis,  and  Horus  -  -  -  -  do 

XI.  Horus  with  a  hawk’s  head  -  6z 

XII.  The  repoie  of  Horus . 63 

XIII.  The  progrefs  of  husbandry  -  -  64 

XIV.  Harpocrates  and  Angerona  -  -  -  -  66 

XV.  The  heavenly  hoft  - 

XVI.  Cybele  ------- 

XVII.  Pallas  - . . 

XVIII.  The  Fanim  or  hideous  masks  of  the  Bacchanals,  ori 

gine  of  this  exprcflion,  panick  terror  -  15*3 

XIX.  Silenus,  Litona.  The  lizard  and  tdrtoife  attending  the 
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-  125" 
133 


dog  ftar  or  Mercury  - 

XX.  The  riling  of  the  dog-ftar  - 

XXI.  Horus  idle.  The  Harpy.  The  Graces 

XXII.  The  Parca.  The  Syren.  The  fury 

XXIII.  Bellerophon  - 

XXIV.  Circe,  or  Ifts  accompanied  with  foliages  and  fym- 

bolical  animals  -  -  -  -  -  -  2 ay 
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198 
208 
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For  Vol.  II. 


XXV.  The  fymbolieal  ftaves  -  -  -  •  1 

All  thefc  figures  are  extrafied  from  the  monuments  of  An¬ 
tiquity. 

Thofe  which  are  found  in  Dom  Bernard  de  MontfauconJs 
antiquity  explained,  have  been  marked  with  an  M,  Thofe 
taken  from  le  hnagini  de  i  Dei  de  gli  antichi,  which  Vincenzo 
Cartari  has  colledfed  from  Paufanias  efpecially,  &c.  have  been 
marked  with  a  C.  Thofe  which  are  upon  the  agate-cup  at 
»  St.  Denis,  have  been  marked  with  a  V.  Thofe  taken  out 
of  the  Menfa  Ifiaca,  given  to  the  publick  by  Pignorius,  are 
marked  with  a  T. 
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